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KINGS 


Excellent Majeſty. 


Sr EW-found Lands and Conntries ac- 
y|-20 Ol crew to the Prince, whoſe Subject 
1SN ; makes the firſt Diſcovery ; eAnd ha- 

a A; ving retriev'd a World that had been 
loft, for fome thouſands of Years, out 
of the Memory of «Man, and the Records of Time, 
I thought it my Duty to lay it at Your -MMijeſtie's 
Feet. *'T will not enlarge Your Domimons, 'tu paſt 
and gone ; nor dare I ſay it will enlarge Your 
Thoughts ; But T hope it may gratifie Your Princely 
curioſity to read the Deſcription of it, and ſee the 
Fate that attended it. | 

We have ſtill the broken Materials of that firſt 
World, and walk upon its Ruines ; while it ſtood, 
there was the Seat of Paradiſe, and the Scenes of the 
Golden Age; when it fell, it made the Deluge 
eAnd this unſhapen Earth we now inhavit, - the 
orm 
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Form. it was found in when the Waters had retir'd, 
and the dry Land appear'd. * beſe things, Sir, I 
propoſe and preſume_ to proves in the following 
Treatiſe, which I willingly ſubmit to Your *Maje- 
flie's Fudgment and Cenſure ; being very well ſatu- 
fied, that if Thad ſought a Patron m all the Liſt of 
Kings, Your Contemporaries, Or m the Roll of 
Your Nobles, of either Order, 1 could not have 
found a more- competent Fudge in a Speculation of 
ths Nature, Your Majeſtie's Sagacity, and 
happy (Jentus for Natural Hiſtory, for Obſerva- 
tions and Remarks upon the Earth, the Heavens, 
and the Sea, 1s a better preparation for Inquiries of 
this kind, than all the, dead Learning of the 
Schools. 

Sir, Thu Theory, in the full extent of it, s to 
reach to the laſt Period of the Earth, and the End 
of all things ; "But thu firſt Volume takes mm only ſo 
much as 18 already paſt, from the Origin of the Earth, 
to this preſent time and ſlate of Nature. To de- 
ſeribe m like manner. the Changes and Revolutions of 
Natnre that are to come, and ſee thorough all fuc- 
ceeding Ages, will require a ſteddy and attentive &ye, 
and a retreat from the noiſe of the World , Eſpecially 
ſo to conneft the parts and preſent them all under one 
view, that we may ſee, as in a Mirrour, the ſeveral 
faces of Nature, from Firſt to Laſt, threughout 
all the Circle of Succeſſtons. 

Your Majeſty having been pleas d to give encou- 
ragement t0 thu T ranſlation, I humbly preſent it to 
Your Gracious Acceptance. eAnd 'tus our Intereſt, | 
as well as Duty, in Diſquiſutions of this Nature, to 
Addreſs our ſelves to Your Majeſty, as the Defen- 


der 
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der of our Philoſophick Liberties; againſt thoſe 
that would uſurp upon the Fundamental priviledge 
and Birth-right of Mankind, The Free uſe of 
Reaſon. Your Majeſty hath always appear'd the 
Royal Patron of Learning and the Sciences, and'tis 
ſuitable to the Greatneſs of a Princely Spirit, to fa- 
Vvour and promote whatſoever tends to the enlarge- 
ment of Humane Knowledge, and the improvement 
of Humane Nature. To be Good & Fuſt, and a 
Lover of Knowledge, are,” methinks, two of the 
moſt amiable things in thu World ; «And that Your 
Majeſty may always bear that Charatter, in preſent 
and future Ages, and after a long and proſperous 
Reign, enjoy a bleſſed Immortality, 1s the conſtant 
Prayer of | 


Your M ajesTIE'sS 


Moſt Humble and moſt 
Obedient Subject, 


THOMAS BURMET. 


PREFACE 


PREFACE 


READER. 


EAVING given an actount of this 
whole Work in the firſt Chapter, and 
> of the method of either Book, whereof 
this Volume conſiſts, in their proper 
places, there remains not much to be 
 faid here to the Reader. This Theory 
of the Earth may be call'd Sacred, becauſe it 1s not 
the common Phyſiology of the Earth, or of the Bo- 
dics that compoſe it, but reſpe&ts only the: great 
Turns of Fate, and the Revolutions of our Natural 
World ; ſuch as are taken notice of in the Sacred 
Writings, and are truly the Hinges upon which the 
Providence of this Earth moves; or whereby it opens 
and ſhuts the ſeveral ſucceſſive Scenes whereof 1t 1s 
made up. ' This Engliſh Edition 1s the fame in ſub- 
ſtance with the Latin, though, I confels, 'tis- not ſo 
properly a Tranſlation, as a new Compoſition upon 
the ſame ground, there being ſeveral additional 
Chapters in it, and ſeveral new-moulded. 

As every Science requires a peculiar Genius, ſo 
likewiſe there 1s a Genius peculiarly improper for cve- 
ry.one; and as to Philoſophy, which 1s the Contem- 
plation. of the works of Nature, and the Providence 
that governs them, there 15 no temper or Genius, in 
my mind, ſo improper for it, as that which we call a 
mean and arrow Spirit ; and which the Greeks call 
Littleneſs of Soul. This is a defect in the firſt make 


of ſome Men's minds, which can ſcarce eyer be cor- 
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rected afterwards, cither by Learning or Age. And 
as Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take 1n any great compals 
of Times or Things ; ſo what 1s beyond their com- 
paſs, or aboye their reach, they arc apt to look upon | 
as Fantaſtical, or at leaſt would willingly have 1t paſs 
for ſuch in the World. Now as there 15 nothing ſo 
grcat, ſo large, ſo immenſe, as the works of Nature, 
and the methods of Providence, men of this com- 
plexion muſt needs be very unfit for the contempla- 
tion of them. Who would ſct a purblind man at the 


” top of the Maſt to diſcover Land ? or upon an high 
Tower to draw a Landskip of the Country round 


about ? for the ſame reaſon, ſhort-f1ghted minds are 
unfit to make Philoſophers, whole proper bulinels it 
is to diſcover and deſcribe in comprehenſive Theo- 
rics the Phenomena of the World, and the Cauſes of 
them. | 

This original diſcaſe of the Mind 1s ſcldom cur'd 
by Learning, which cures many others ; "Tis like a 
tault in the firſt Srzaming of the Body, which cannot 
calily be re&ified afterwards. "Tis a great nuſtake 
to think that every fort of Learning makes a man a 
competent Judge of Natural Speculations; We {ce 
unhappy cxamples to the contraty among the Chri- 
{tan Fathers, and particularly in S. Aſtin, who was 
unqueſtionably a man of Parts and Learning, but in- 
terpoſing 1n a controverſie where his Talcnt did not 
lie, ſhow d his zeal againſt the Arzipodes to very 1ll 
purpoſe, though he drew his Reaſons partly from 
Scripture. And if within a few Years, or in the next 
Generation, 1t ſhould prove as certain and demon- 
ſtrable, that the Earth is mov'd, as it 1s now, that 
there are |Antipodes ; thoſe that have been zealous 


$ againſt it, and ingag'd the Scripturein the Controver- 


fic, would have the fame reaſon to repent of their 
torwardneſs, that S. Auſtin would have now, if he 
was alive. Tis a dangerous thing to ingage the au- 
thority of Scripture un diſputes about the Natural 
World, in oppoſition to Reaſon; leſt Time, which 
brings all things to light, ſhould diſcoyer that to be 
evidently talſe which we had made Scripture to re; 
An 
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And I remember $S. Azſtin in his Expoſition upon Ge- 

nefis, hath.laid down a rule to this very purpoſe, 

though he had the unhappineſs, it ſeems, not to tol- 

low it always himſelf. The reaſon alſo, which he 

gives there for his rule, 1s very good and ſubſtantial : ;,, 1. 
For, (faith He, if the Unbelievers or Philoſophers ſhall cer- lb. 1.c. 19. 
tainly know us to be miſtaken, and to erre in thoſe things "4% 
that concern the Natural World, and ſee that we alledge our «quid dc 
( Sacred ) Books for ſuch vain opinions, how ſhal! they be. 7-174, dc 
lieve thoſe ſame Books when they tell them of the R E. Bis bins 
SURRECTION of the Dead, and the World tg mind: le- 
come, if they find them to be fallaciouſly writ in ſuch things 6," = © 


as lie within their certain knowledge © Quenqian 

| Chriſt iano- 
rum ineare quam optime norunt, errare deprehenderint, OX vanam ſententiam ſuam ex noſtris 
libris afferere, quo patlo ills libris crediturt ſunt de Reſurrettione Mortuorum, & ſpevite 
eterne regnoque calorum, quando de his rebus quay jam experirt vel indabitatis numer per- 
cipere potuerunt, fallaciter putaverint eſſe conſcriptos ? 


We are not to ſuppoſe that any truth concerning 
the Natural World can be an Enemy to Religion ; for 
Truth cannot be an Enemy to Truth, God 1s, not di- 
vided againſt himſelf ; and therefore we ought not 
upon that account to condemn or cenſure what we 
have not cxamin'd or cannot diſprove ; as thoſe that 
are of this narrow Spirit we are ſpeaking of, are very 
apt to do. Let cvery thing be trid and cxamin'd in 
the firſt place, whether 1t be True or Falſe ; and it it 
be found falſe, *tis then to be conſider'd, whether it 
be ſuch a falſity as 1s prejudicial to Religion or no. 
But for every new Theory that 1s propos'd, to be 
alarum'd, as if all Religion was talling about our Ears; 
1s to make the World ſuſpect that we are very 1ll al- 
ſur'd of the foundation 1t ſtands' upon. Beſides, do 
not all men complain, even Theſe as well as others, 
of the great ignorance of Mankind ? how little we 
know, and how much 1s {till unknown? and can we 
ever know more, unleſs ſomething new be Diſcoyer'd? 
It cannot be old when it comes firſt to light, when 
firſt inventcd, and firſt propos'd. It a Prince ſhould 
complain of the poornels of his Exchequer, and the 
ſcarcity of Money 1in his Kingdom, would he be an- 
gry with his Merchants, if they brought him home a 
Cargo of good Bullion, or a Mats of Gold out of a 
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foreign Country ? and givethis reaſon only for it, He 
would have no new Silver ; ncither ſhould any be Cur- 
rant in his Dominions but what had his own Stamp 
and Image upon it : How ſhould this Prince or his 
People grow rich ? 


Fabula narratur, mutato nomine, de te. 


Tocomplain of want, and yet refuſe all offers of a 
ſupply, looks very ſullen, or very fantaſtical. 

I might mention alſo upon this occaſion another 
Genius and diſpoſition in Men, which often makes 
them improper for Philoſophical Contcmplations ; 
not ſo much, it may be, from the narrownels of their 
Spirit and Underſtanding, as becaule they will not take 
time-to extend them. I mean Men of Wit and Parts, 
bur of ſhort Thoughts, and little Meditation, and that 
arc apt to diſtruſt every thing for a Fancy or Fiction 
that isnot the dictate of Senſe, or made out ummedi- 
ately to their Senſes. Men of this Humour and Cha- 
racter call ſuch Theorics as theſe, Philolophick Roman- 
ces, and think themſclves witty in the expreſſion ; 
They allow themto be pretty aamuſcments of the Mind, 
but withour Truth or reality. I am afraid if an An- 
gc] ſhould write the Theory of the Earth, they would 
pals the ſame judgment upon 1t ; Where there 1s va- 
ricty of Parts 1n a due Contcxture, with ſomething of 
lurpriting aptneſs in the harmony and corrcſpondency 
of them, this they call a Romance ; but ſuth Roman- 
ces mult all Theorics of Nature, and of Providence be, 
and muſt hayc every part of that Character with ad- 
vantage, 1t they be well repreſented. There 1s in them, 
as I mav lo lay, a Phot or Myſtery purſucd through the 
whole Work, and certain Grand Ifſues or Events up- 
on which the reſt depend, or to which they are ſub- 
ordinatc ; but theſe things we do not make or con- 
trive our lelyes, but find and diſcover them, being 
made already by the Great Author and Governour of 
the Univerſe : And when they are clearly diſcover'd, 
well digeſted, and well reaſon'd in every part, there is, 
methinks, more of beauty in ſuch a Theory, ar leaſt a 
more maſculine beauty, than in any Poem or Ro- 
mance; And that ſolid truth that is at the bottom, 
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givcs a ſatisfaction to the Mind, that it can never have 
from any Fiction, how artificial ſoever it be. = 

To enter no farther upon 'this matter, *tis enough 
to obſerve, that when we make Judgments and Cen- 
ſures upon general preſumprtions and prejudices, they 
are made rather from the temper and model of our 
own Spirits, than from Reaſon ; And theretore, it we 
would neither impoſe upon our ſclves, nor others, we 
muſt lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of Cen- 
ſuring by the Lump, and muſt bring things cloſe to 
the teſt of True or Falſe, to explicit proot and cv1i- 
dence; And whoſoever makes ſuch Objections againſt 
an Hypotheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his Temper 
and Genius be what it will. Neither do we intend 
that any thing we have ſaid here, ſhould be underſtood 
in another ſence. 

To conclude, This Theory being writ with a fin- 
Ccre intention to juſtifhe the DoEtrines of the Univerſal 
Deluge, and of Paradiſe, and protect them from the 
Cavils of thoſe that are no well-wiſhers to Sacred Hi- 
ſtory, upon that account 1t may reaſonably expect 
fair uſage and acceptance with all that are. well-diſ- 
posd ; And it will alſo be, I think, a great farisfac+:- 
on to them to ſee thoſe pieces of moſt ancient Hiſtory, 
which have been chiefly preferv'd in Scripture, con- 
frm'd a-new, and by another Light, that of Nature 
and Philoſophy ; and alſo freed from thoſe miſconcep- 
tions or miſrepreſentations which made them fit un- 
caſic upon the Spirits even of the beſt Men, that took 
time to think. Laſtly, In things purely Speculative, as 
theſe are, and no ingredients of our Faith, 1t 1s free to 
differ from one another 1n our Opinions and Senti- 
ments; and fo I remember S. Azftin hath obſecrv'd 
upon this very ſubject of Paradiſe ; Wherefore as we 
defire to give no offence our ſelves, ſo neither ſhall we 
take any at the difference of Judgment in others ; 
provided this liberty be mutual, and that we all agree 
tro {tudy Peace, Truth, and a good Life. 
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(1) 
Tos 
THEORY 


OF THE þ 
EARTH. 
| | Boox I. | ; 


Concerning the Deluge, and the Diſſolution 
of the Earth. | | 


CHAP. I. 
THE INTRODUCTION; 


eAn Account of the whole Work ; of the Extent 
and general Order of it. 


=&5 INCE 1I was firſt inclind to the Con- 
1 templation of Nature, and took plea- 
ſure to trace out the Caules of Effects, 
and the dependance of one thing upon 
another 1n the viſible Creation, I - 
always, methought, a particular curio- 
ſity to look back into the firſt Sources and O RIGTE 
NATL of Things; and to view in my mind, fo far 
as I was able, the Beginning and Progrels of a 
RISING WORLD. | 

And after ſome Eflays of this Nature, and as I 
thought not unſucceſsful, I carried on my enquiries 


further, to try whether this Riſing World, when bens 
B an 


The T heory of the Earth. Boox I: 


and finiſht, would continue always the ſame ; 1n the 
ſame form, ſtructure, and conſiſtency ; or what 
changes it would ſucceſſively upgcrgo. by the conti- 
nued action of the ſame Cauſes Thar firſt produc'r it ; 
And, laſtly, what would be its final Period and Con- 
ſummation. This whole Scrics and compals of things 
taken together, I callda COURSE OF NA- 
TURE, or a SYSTEM OF NATURAL 
PROVIDENCE; - and thonght there was no- 
thing belonging to the External World more fit or 
more. worthy our ſtudy and meditation, nor 'any 
thing that would conduce more to diſcover the ways 
of Divine Providence, and to ſhow us the grounds of 
all rrue knowledge concerning Nature. And there- 
fore to clear up the ſeveral parts of this Theory, I 
was willing to let alone a great many other Specula- 
tions, and all thoſe dry ſubtleties with which the 
— and the Books of Philoſophers arc / uſually 

But when we ſpeak of a Riſing World, and the Con- 
templation of 1t, we do + not mean this of the Great 
Univerſe; for who can deſcribe the Original of that ? 
But we ſpeak of the Sublunary World, This Earth and 
its dependencies, which roſe out of a Chaos about 
{1x thouſand years ago ; And fccing it hath faln to 
our lot to act upon this Stage, to have our preſent 
home and habitation here, it ſeems moſt reaſonable, 
and the place deſfign'd by Providence where we 
ſhould firſt imploy our thoughts to underſtand the 
works of God - and Nature. We have accordingly 
therefore defign'd in this Work to give an account 
of the Original of the Earth, and of all the. great 
and general changes that it hath already undergone, 
or & hence forwards to undergo till the Confumma- 
non of all things. For if from thoſe Principles we 
have here-taken, and that Theory we have begun in 
theſe rwo firſt Books, we can deduce with ſucceſs and 
clearneſs rhe Origin of the Earth, and thoſe States of 
1t.that are already paſt; Followmg- the ſame Thred, 
and by the conduct of the fame Theory we will pur- 
fae-1s Fatc and Hiſtory through- farurc Ages, and 
mark all the great Changes and Converſions that at- 
; tend 
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tend it while Day and Night ſhall laft ; that 1s, fo long 


as 1t continues an Earth. 

By the States of the Earth that are already paſt; 
we underſtand chiefly Paradiſe and the Deluge ; Names 
well known, and as little known in their Nature. By 
the Future States we underſtand the Conflagration; 
and what new Order -of Nature may . follow upon 
that, till the whole Circle of Time and Providence be 
compleated. As to the firſt and paſt States of the 
Earth, we ſhall have little help from the Ancients, or 
from any of the Philoſophers, for the diſcovery or 
deſcription of them ; We muſt often tread unbeaten 
paths, and make a way where we do not find one ; 
but 1t ſhall be always with a Light in our hand, that 
we may ſce our ſteps, and .that thoſe that follow us 
may not follow us blindly. There 1s no Sect of Phi- 
lofophers that I know of that ever gave an account 
of the Univerſal Dcluge, or diſcover'd from the con- 
teemplation of the Earth, that there had been ſuch a 
thing alrcady in Nature. *Tis true, they often talk 
of an alternation of Deluges and Conflagrations in this 
Earth, but they ſpeak'of them as things to come, at 
lcalt they give no proof or argument of any that hath 
already deſtroyed the World. As to Paradiſe, it 
ſcems to be repreſented to us by the Golden Age ; 
whereof the Ancients tcll many ſtories, ſometimes 
very luxuriant, and ſometimes very defective : Net- 
ther did any- of them ſo well underſtand the diffte- 
rence betwixt the New-made Earth and the Preſent, 
as to ſee what were the grounds of the Golden Age, 
or of Paradiſe. As to the Conflagration 1n particular, 
This hath always been reckon'd One amongſt the 
Opinions or Dogmata of the Stoicks, That the World 
was to be deſtroy d by Fire, and their Books are full of 
this Notion ; but yet they do not tell us the Cauſes 
of the Conflagration, nor what preparations thereare 
in Nature, or will be, towards that great Change. 
And we may generally obſerve this of the Ancients, 
chat their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted more in 
Concluſions than in Demonſtrations; They had ma- 
ny truths 'among them, whereof they did not know 
themſclycs the prenuſles or the proofs: Which 1s an ar- 
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gument to me, that the knowledge they had, was not 
a thing of their own invention, or which they came 
ro by fair reaſoning and obſervations upon Nature, 
but was delivered to them from others by Tradition 
and Ancient fame, ſometimes more publick, ſome- 
times more ſecret : Theſe Concluſions they kept in 
mind, and communicated to thoſe of their School, 
or Sect, or Poſtcrity, without knowing, tor the moſt 
part, the juſt grounds and reaſons of them. 

"Tis the Sacred writings of- Scripture that arc the 
beſt monuments of Antiquity, and to thoſe we arc 
chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, 
whether Natural Hiſtory or Civil. Tis true, the Po- 
ets who were the moſt ancient Writers among(t the 

Greeks, and ſery'd them both for Hiſtorians, Divincs, 
and Philoſophers, have deliver'd ſome things concern- 
ing the firſt Ages of the World, that have a fair rc- 
{emblance of truth, and ſome afhnity with thole ac- 
counts that are given of the ſame things by Sacred 
Auchors, and theſe may be of uſe in due time and 
place ; but yet Ic any thing fabulous ſhould be 
mixt with them, as commonly there1s, we wall never 
depend wholly upon their credit, nor aſſert any thing 
upon the authority of the Ancients which 1s nor fir(t 
proy'd by natural Reaſon, or warranted by Scrip- 
cure. 

It ſeems to me very reaſonable to believe, that be- 
{1des the precepts of Religion, which are the principal 
lubje&t and defign of the Books of holy Scripture, 
there may be providentially conſerv'd 1n them the 
memory of thingsand times ſo remote, as could not 
be retriev'd, cither by Hiſtory, or by the light of Na- 
cure; and yet were of great unportance to be known, 
both for their own excecllency, and alſo to rectific the 
knowledge of men in other things conſcquential to 
them : Such points may be, Our great Epocha or the 
Age of the Earth, The Origination of mankind from 
one head, The firſt and Paradiſfiacal ſtate, The de- 
ſtruction of the Old World by an univerſal Deluge, 
The longevuy of its inhabitants, The manner of their 
preſervation, and of their peopling the Second Earth; 


and laſtly, The Fate and Changes it is to undergo. 
Thelc 
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Theſe I always lookt upon as the Sceds of great know- 
ledge, orheads of Theories fixt on purpoſe to give 
us aim and direction how to purſue the reſt that de- 
pend upon them. Burt theſe heads, you ſee, arc of a 
mixt order, and we propoſe to our fclves in this 
Work only ſuch as belong to the Natural World ; 
upon which I believe the trains of Providence are gc- 
nerally laid ; And we muſt firſt conſider how God 
hath order'd Nature, and then how the Occonomy of 
the IntclleEtual World 1s adapted to it ; for of thele 
two parts conſiſts the full Syſtem of Providence. In 
the mcan time what ſubject can be more worthy the 
thoughts of any ſerious perſon, than to view and con- 
{ider the Riſe and Fall, and all the Revolutions, not of 
a Monarchy or an Empire, of the Grecian or Roman 
State, but of an intire World. 

The obſcurity of theſe things, and their remote-: 
ncls from common knowledge will be made an argu- 
ment by ſome, why we ſhould not undertake them ; 
And by others, 1t may be, the very ſame thing will be 
made an argument why we ſhould ; for my part I 
think 7 here is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought 
to Light, within the compaſs of Our World ;. tor we 
are not to underſtand that of the whole Univerlſe, 
nor of all Eternity, -our capacitics do. not extend ſo 
far ; But whatſoever concerns this Sublunary World 
in the whole extent of its duration, from the Chaos 
to the Jaſt period, this I beheve Providence hath 
made us capable to underſtand, and will in its due 
time make it known. 'AII I fay, betwixt the firſt 
Chaos and the laſt Completion of Time and all 
things temporary, This was given to the diſquiſitions 
of men; On either hand is Eternity, before the 
World and after, which 1s without our reach : But 
that little ſpot of ground that hes berwixt thoſe two 
grcat Occans, this we arc to cultivate, this we are 
Maſters of, herein we are to cxerciſe our thoughts, to 
underſtand and lay open the treaſures of the Divine 
Wiſdom and Goodnels hid in this part of Nature and 
of Providence. 

As for thc difficulty or obſcurity of an argument, 


that does but add to the pleaſure of conteſting with 
Ir, 
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it, when there are hopes of victory ; and ſucceſs docs 
more than recompence all the pains. For there 1s no 
ſort of joy more grateful to the mind of man, than 
that which ariſcth from the invention of Truth ; el- 
pecially when 'tis hard to come by. Every man hath 
a delight ſuited to his Genius; and as there 1s plcafurc 
in the right excrciſe of ;any faculty, ſo clpecially in 
that of Right-rcaſoning ; which 1s {till the greater by 
how much the conſequences arc more clear, and the 
chains of them more long: There 1s no Chale ſo 
pleaſant, methinks, as to drive a Thought,. by good | 
conduct, from one end of the World to the other ; 
and never to loſe fight of it till it fall into Eccrnity, 
where all things arc loſt as to our knowledge. 

This Theory being chicfly Philoſophical, Reaſon 1s 
to bc our firſt Guide ; and where that falls ſhort, or 
any other juſt occaſion offers it ſ{clft, we may receive 
further light and confirmation from the Sacred wri- 
tings. Both theſc arc to be lookt upon as of Divine 
Original, God is the Author of both ; He that made 
the Scripture made alſo our Faculties, and 'twere a 
reflection upon the Divine Veracity, for the one or 
the other 'to be falſe when r:ghtly usd. We muſt 
therefore be carctul and tender of oppoling theſe to 
one another, becaule that 1s in effect ro oppoſe God 
ro himſelf. As for Antiquity and the Teſtimonies of 
the Ancients, we only make general reflections upon 
them, for illuſtration rather than. proof of what we 
propolc ; not thinking it proper for an Engliſh Trea- 
ud ro multiply citations out of Greek or Latin Au- 
thors. 

I am very ſenſible it will be much our intereſt, 
that the Reader of this Theory ſhould be of an inge- 
nuous and unprejudic'd temper 3 neither does 1t fo 
much require Book-learning and Scholarſhip, as 
good natural ſence to diftinguth 7rue and. Falſe, and 
to diſcern what 1s well prov'd, and what is not. It 
often happens that Scholattick Education, like a 
Trade, docs lo fix a man in a particular way, that he 
1s not fit to judge of any thing that lies out of that 
way ; and fo tis Learning becomes a clog to his na- 
rural parts, and makes him morc indocile, and 
| more 
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more incapable of new thoughts and new improve- 
ments, than thoſe that have only the Talents of Na- 
ture. As Maſters of exerciſe had rather take a Scho- 
lar that never lcarn'd before, than one that hath had 
a bad Maſter; ſo generally one would rather chuſe a 
Reader without art, than one 1ll-inſtructed ; with 
learning but opinionative and without judgment: yet 
1t 1s not neceſſary they ſhould want either, and Learn-. 
ing well plac't ſtrengthens all the powers of the mind. 
To conclude, juſt reaſoning and a generous love of 
Truth, whether with or without Erudition, 1s that 
which makes us moſt competent Judges what 15 true ; 
and further than this, in the peruſal and examination 
of this Work, as to the Author as much candor as 
you pleaſe, but as to the Theory we require nothing 
but attention and impartiality. 


CH\AF 11. 


eA general account of Noahs Flood, A compu- 
tation what quantity of Water would be neceſſary 
for the making of it ; that the common Opinion 
and Explication of that Flood i not intelligible, 


IS now more than Five Thouſand years ſince 
our World was made, and though it would be 
a great pleaſure to the mind to recollect and view at 
this diſtance thoſe firſt Scenes of Nature, what the 
face of the Earth was when freſh and new, and how 
things difler'd from the ſtate we now find them 1n, 
the ſpeculation 1s ſo remote, that it ſeems to be hope- 
leſs, and beyond the reach of Humane Wit. We are 
almoſt the laſt Poſterity of the firſt Men, and faln in- 
to the dying Age of the World ; by what footſteps, 
or by what guide can-we trace back our way to thoſe 
friſt Ages, and the firſt order of things ? And yet, . 
methinks, it 1s reaſofhable to believe that Divine Pro- 
vidence, which ſees at once throughout all the ay” 
's 
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of the World, ſhould not be willing that Mankind 
ſhould be finally ignorant of that part of Nature, 
and of the Univerſe which 1s properly their Task and 
Province to manage and underſtand. We are the 
Inhabitants of the Earth, the Lords and Maſters of 
it; and we are endow'd with Reaſon and Underſtan- 
ding ; doth it not then properly belong to us to cx- 
amine and underſtand the works of God in this part 
of the Univerſe, which is faln to our lot, which 1s 
our heritage and habitation ? And it will be found it 
may be, upona ſtricter Enquiry, that in the preſent 
form and conſtitution of the Earth, there are certain 
marks and Indications of 1ts firſt State ; with which if 
we compare thoſe things that are recorded in Sacred * 
Hiſtory, concerning the firit Chaos, Paradiſe, and an 
univerſal Deluge, we may dilcover by the help of 
thoſe Lights what the Earth was in 1ts firſt Original, 
and what Changes have ſince ſucceeded in it. 
' And though weſhall give a full account of the Ori- 
1n of the Earth in this Treatiſe, yet that which we 
= propos'd particularly for the Title and Subject 
of it, is to g1ve an account of the primayal P A- 
RADISE, and of the univerſal DELUGE: 
Thoſe being the two moſt important things that are 
explain'd by the Theory. we propoſe. And I muſt 
beg leave in treating of theſe two, to change the or- 
der, and treat firſt of the Deluge, and then of Para- 
dile : For though the State of Paradiſe dath precede 
that of the Flood in. Sacred Hiſtory, and in the na- 
ture of the thing, yet the 'explication of both will be 
more ſenſible, and more eftectual, if we begin with 
the Dcluge ; there being more Obſervations and Ef- 
te&ts, and thoſe better known to-us, that may be re- 
ter d to this, than to the other ; | and the Deluge be- 
ing once truly explain'd, we ſhall from thence know 
the formr and Quality of the Ante-diluvian Earth. 
Ler us then proceed to the explication of that great 
and fatal Inundation, whoſe Hiſtory 1s well known ; 
and according to Moſes,-the beſt of Hiſtorians, in a 
tew words 1s-this --—-- - + 
. Sixteen Hundred and' odd years after the Earth 
was made, and inhabited, it was oyer-flow'd, and de- 
ſtroy'd 
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ſtroy'd in a Deluge of water. Not a Deluge that 
was National only, or overrun ſome particular 
Country or Region, as 7udea or Greece, or any other, 
but it overſpread the face of the whole Earth, from 
Pole. to Pole, and from Eaſt to Weſt, and that in 
ſuch exceſs, that the Floods over-reacht the Tops of 
the higheſt Mountains ; the Rains deſcending after an 
unuſual manner, and the fountains of the Great Deep 
being broke open ; ſo as a general deſtruction and 
devaſtation was brought upon the Earth, and all 
things in 1t, mankind and other lving Creatures ; 
excepting only Noah and his Fanuly, who by a ſpecial 
Providence of God were preſcry'd in a certain Ark, 
or Veſſel made like a Ship, and ſuch kinds of living 
Creatures as he took in to him. After theſe waters 
had rag'd for ſometime on the Earth, they began to 
leflen and ſhrink, and the great waves and fluctuati- 
ons of this Deep or | Abyſſe, being .quieted by degrees, 
the waters retir'd into their Chanels and Caverns 
within the Earth ; and the Mountains and Helds be- 
gan to appcar, and the whole habitable Earth in that 
form and ſhape which now we fee 1t in. Then the 
World began again, and from that little Remnant 
preſery'd in the Ark, the preſent race of Mankind, 
and of Animals in the known part of the Earth were 
propagated. Thus periſht the old World, and the 
preſent aroſe from the ruines and remains of 1t. 

This 1s a ſhort ſtory of the greateſt thing that ever 
yet hapned in the world, the greateſt revallitiva and 
the greateſt change in Nature ; and if we come to re- 
fle&t ſeriouſly upon it, we ſhall find it extremely dit- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, to give an account of the 
waters that compos'd this Deluge, whence they came 
or whither they went. If it had been only the In- 
undation of a Country or of a Province, or of the 
grcateſt part of a Continent, ſome proportionable -_ 
cauſes perhaps might have been found out ; but a 
Pcluge overflowing the whole Earth, the whole Cir- 
cuit and whole Extent of 1t, burying all in water, 
cycn the greateſt Mountains, in any known parts of 
the Univerſe, to find water ſufhcient for this Effect, 
as 1t 1s generally explained and underſtood, I think 
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is impoſſible. And that we may the better judge of 
the whole matter, let us firſt compute how much 
water would be requiſite for ſuch a Deluge, or to 
lay the Earth, conſider'd in its preſent torm, and the 
higheſt Mountains, under water. Then let's conſi- 
der whether ſuch a quantity of water can be had out 
of all the ſtores that we know in Nature : And from 
theſe two we will take our Ground and Rilc, and bc- 
g1n to reflect, whether the World hath not been hi- 
therto miſtaken in the common opinion and cxplica- 
tion of the general Deluge. | 

To diſcover how much water would bc requiſite 
tro make this Deluge, we muſt firſt ſuppoſe enough 
to cover the plain furface of the Earth, the Fields and 
the plain and lower grounds ; then we muſt heap up 
ſo much more upon this as will reach aboyc the tops 
of the higheſt Mountains ; ſo as drawing a Circle 
over the tops of the higheſt Mountains quite round 
the Earth, ſuppoſe from Pole to Pole, and another to 
meet 1t about the middle of the Earth, all that fpace 
or capacity contain'd within theſe Circles 1s to be fill'd 
up with water. This I confeſs will make a prodigi- 
ous mals of water, and it looks frighttully to the 1ma- 
gination; 'tis huge and great, bur 'tis cxtravagantly 
ſo, as a great Monſter: It doth not look like the 
work of God or Nature : However lct's compute a 
little more particularly how much this will amount 
to, or how many Occans of water would be neccfſa- 
ry to compole this great Occan rowling in the Air, 
without bounds or banks. 

It all the Mountains were par'd off the Earth, and 
ſo the ſurface of it Jay even, or in an equal convexity 
every where with the ſurtace of the Sca, from this 
ſurtace of the Sea let us ſuppoſe that the height of 
the Mountains may be a nule and an halt; or that 
WC may not ſ{cem at all to tavour our own opinion 
or calculation, let us take a mule only for the perpen- 
dicular height of the Mountains. Let us on the other 
{de ſuppoſe the Sea tocover halt the Earth, as 'tis gc- 
nerally behey'd to do; and the common depth to 
taking one place with another, to be about a quar- 
rer of a mile or 250 paces. I ſay, taking one place 

with 
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with another, for though the middle Chanel of the 
great Occan be far deeper, we may. oblerve that 
there 1s commonly a deſcent or declivity from the 
ſhore to the muddle part of the Chanel, ſo that one 
comes by degrecs into the depth of it ; and thoſc ſho- 
ry parts arc gecncrally but ſome tathoms decp. Be- 
ſides, in arms of the Sea, in Straits and amon 
Iſlands, there is commonly: no great depth, and ſome 
places are plain ſhallows. So as upon a moderate 
computation, one place compar'd with another, we 
may take a quarter of a nule, or about an hundred 
fathoms, for the common mcaſurc of the depth of 
the Sca, if it were caſt. into a Chanel of an equal 
depth every where. This being ſupposd, there 
would nccd four Oceans to lic upon this Ocean, to 
raiſe 1t up to the top of the Mountains, or ſo high as 
the waters of the Deluge riſe; then four Occans 
more to lie upon the Land, that the water there 
might 1well to the ſame height 3 which together make 
eight Occans for the proportion of the water xcquir'd 
in the Dcluge. | | 
"Tis true, there would not be altogether ſo much 
watcr requir'd for the Land as for the Seca, to raiſe 
them to an cqual height; becauſc Mountainsand Hills 
would fill up part of that ſpace upon the Land ; bur 
to compenſate this, and confirm our computation, 
we muſt conſider in the firſt place, that we have ta- 
ken a much leſs height of the Mountains than 1s re- 
quiſite, 1f we reſpe&t the Mediterrancous Mountains; 
or thoſc that are at a great diſtance from tlie Sca ; 
For their height above the ſurtace of the Sea, compu- 
ting the declivity of the Land all along from the 
Mountains to the Sea-{ide ( and that there is ſuch a de- 
clivity 1s manifeſt from the courſe and deſcent of the 
Rivers ) is far greater than the proportion we have ta- 
ken: For the height of Mountains 1s uſually taken 
from the foot of them, or from the next plain, which 
if it be far from the Sea, we may reaſonably allow 
as much for the declenſion of the Land from that 
place to the Seca, as for the inmediate height of the 
Mountain ; So, for inſtance, the Mountains of the 
Moon in Africa, whence the Nile flows, and atter a 
C 2 long 
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long courſe falls into the Mediterranean Sea by Fgypr, 
arc ſo much higher than the ſurtace of that Sca, firit, 
as the Aſcent of the Land is from the Sca to the foot 
of the Mountains, and then as the height of the 
Mountains is from the bottom to the top : For both 
theſe are to be computed when you meaſure the 
height of a Mountain, or of a mountainous Land 1n 
reſpect of the Sea: And the height of Mountains to 
the Sea being thus computed, there would be need of 
{ix or eight Occans to raiſe the Sca alone as high as 
the higheſt In-land Mountains ; And this 15 more 
than enough to compenſate the leſs quantity of wa- 
tcr that would be requiſite upon the Land. Beſides, 
we muſt conſider the Regions of the Air upwards to 
be more _capacious than a Region of the ſame thick- 
nels in or near the Earth, ſo as 1f an Occan pour'd 
upon the ſurface of the dry Land, ſuppoſing 1t were 
all ſmooth, would riſe. to the height of halt a quar- 
cr of a mule every where; the hike quantity of wa- 
ter ponr'd again at the height of the Mountains, 
would not have altogether the ſame cftcct, or would 


not there raiſe the maſs a quarter of a_nule higher ; 
ne 


for the ſurfaces of a Globe, the farther they are from 
their Center, are the greater ; and ſo accordingly the 
Regions that belong to them. And, laſtly, we muſt 
conſider that there are ſome Countrics or Vallevs ve- 
ry low, and alſo many Caverns or Cavitics within the 
Earth, all which in this caſe were to be firſt flVd with 
water. Theſe things being compar'd and cſtimated, 
we ſhall find that notwithſtanding the room that Hills 
and Mountains take up on the dry Land, there would 
be at leaſt eight Oceans requir'd, or a quantity of 
water eight times as great as the Ocean, to bring an 
univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, as that Deluge 1s 
ordinarily underſtood and explained. 

The proportion of water for the Deluge being thus 
ſtated, the next thing to be done, is to enquire where 
thus water 1s to be found ; if any part of the Subluna- 
ry World will afford us ſo much : Fight Occans 
Hoating in the Air, make a.great bulk ot water, I do 
not know what poſſible Sources to draw it from. 
There are the Clouds above, and the Dceps below, 

and 
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and in the bowels of the Earth ; and theſe are all the 
ſtores we have for water 3 and Moſes directs us to no 
other for the cauſes of the Deluge. The Fountains (he 
ſaith ) of the great Abyſſe were broken up, or burſt aſun- 
der. and the Rain deſcended for forty days, the Cata- 
rafts or Floodgates of Heaven being open'd. And in 
theſe two, no doubt, are contain'd the cauſes of the 
great Deluge, as according to Moſes, ſo alſo accor- 
ding to reaſon and neceſſity; for our World affords 
no other treaſures of water. Let us therefore conſi- 
der how much this Rain of forty days might amount 
to, and how much nught flow our of the Abyſle, 
that ſo we may judge whether theſe two in conjun- 
&tion would make up the Eight Oceans which we 
want. 

As for the Rains, they would not afford us one 
Occan, nor halt an Ocean, nor the tenth part of an 
Occan, if we may truſt to the Obſervations made by 
others concerning the quantity of water that falls in 
Rain. Merſennus gives us this account of it. © It #8: 7): 
« appears by our Obſervations, that a Cubical Veſlel p. 221. 

« of Braſs, whereof we made uſe, 1s fil'd an inch and 

« 2n half in half an hours time ; but becauſe that 

« ſucks up nothing of the moiſture as the Earth doth, 

« Jet us take an inch for half an hours Rain ; whence 

< it follows, that in the ſpace of 40 days and nights 

< Rain, the waters in the Deluge would riſe 160 teet, 4t 4 feet in 
« if the Rains were conftant and cqual to ours, and ?****"” 
«* that it rain'd at once throughout the face of the 

« whole Earth. Butthe Rain of the Deluge, ſaith he, 

ſhould have been go times greater than this to cover, 

for inſtance, the Mountains of Armenia, or to reach 

15 Cubits above them. So that according to his 
computation the 40 days Rain would ſupply little 

more than the hundredth part of the water requiſite 

ro make the Deluge. 'Tis true, he takes the heighth 

of the Mountains higher than we do ; but, however, 

if you temper the Calculation on all f{ides as much 

as you pleaſe, the water that came by this Rain would 

be a very inconſiderable part of what was neceſlary 

for a Deluge. If it raind 40 days and 4o nights 
throughout the face of the whole Earth, in the in 
thern 
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thern and Southern Hemiſphere all at once, 1t might 
be ſufficient to lay all the lower grounds under wa- 
ter, but it would ſignific very little as to the over- 
flowing of the Mountains. Whence another Author 
upon the ſame occaſion hath this paſſage. © It the 
« Deluge had been made by Rains only, there would 
« not have needed 40 days, but 40 ycars Rain to have 
« brought it to paſs. And if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
whole middle Region condens'd into water, 1t would 
not at all have been ſufficient for this cttcct, accor- 
ding to that proportion ſome make betwixt Air and 
Wartcr ; for they ſay, Air turn'd into Water takes up 
a hundred times Icſs room than 1t did before. The 
truth is, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all the va- 
pours of the middle Region were turn'd into water 
in this 40 days and 40 nights Rain, 1f we admit, 
that this Rain was throughout the wholc Earth at 
once, in cither Hemiſphere, in every Zone, in cvery 
Climate, in cyery Country, 1n every Province, 1n cve- 
ry Field ; and yct we fſce what a {mall proportion all 
this would amount to. 

Having done then with theſe Superiour Regions, we 
arc next to examine the Infcriour, and the treaſures 
of water that may be had there. Moſes tells us, that 
the Fountains of the great Abyſle were broke open, or 
clove aſunder, asthe word there us'd doth imply ; and 
no doubt in this lay the great myſtery of the Deluge, 
as will appear when 1it comes to be rightly under- 
ſtood and cxplain'd ; but we are here to conſider 
what 1s generally underſtood by the great Abyſſe, in 
the common explication of the Deluge ; and 'tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the Sea, or Sub- 
terrancous waters hid in the bowels of the Earth : 
Thele, they ſay, broke forth and rais'd the waters, 
caus'd by the Rain, to ſuch an height, that together 
they overflowed the higheſt Mountains. But whe- 
ther or how this could bc, deſeryes to be a little cx- 
amin'd, | 

And 1n.the firſt place ; the Sea is not higher than 


| the Land, as ſome have formerly imagin'd ; fanſy- 


ing the Sca ſtood, as it were, upon a heap, higher 
thaw the ſhore ; and at the Deluge a relaxation being 


made, 
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made, 1t overflow'd the Land. But this conceit is ſo 
groſs, and ſo much againſt reaſon and expericnce, 
that none I think of Jate have ventur'd to make uſe 
of it: And yct on the other hand, if the Sca lic in an 
cqual convexity with the Land, or lower generally 
than the ſhore, and much more than the nud-land, 
as It 15 certainly known to do, what could the Sea 
contribute to the Deluge ? It would keep its Chanel, 
as 1t doth now, and take up the ſame place. And fo 
allo the Subterrancous watcrs would lie quiet in their 
Cells ; whatſocycr Fountains or paſſages you ſuppole, 
theſe would not iſſue out upon the Earth, for water 
doth not aſcend, unleſs by force. But let's imagine 
then that force us'd and applid, and the waters both 
of the Sca and Caverns under ground drawn out up- 
on the ſurface of the Earth, we ſhall not be any whit 
the nearer for this ; for 1t you take thele waters out 
of their places, thoſe places muſt be fillV'd again with 
other waters in the Deluge ; fo as this turns ro no 
account upon the whole. It you have two Veſlcls to 
fall, and you cmpty one to fill the other, you gain 
nothing by that, there ſtill remains one Veſlel emp- 
ty ; vou cannot have theſe waters both in the Seca and 
on the Land, both above ground and under; nor 
can you ſuppoſe the Chanel of the Sea would ſtand 
gaping without water, when all the Earth was over- 
flow'd, and the tops of the Mountains cover'd. And' 
{o for Subtcrrancous Cavities, 1f you ſuppoſe the wa- 
icr pumpt out, they would ſuck it in again when the 
Earth came to be laid under water ; ſo thatupon the 
whole, if you thus underſtand the 4byſe or great Deep, 
and the breaking open 1ts Fozntains 1n this manner, 1t 
doth us no ſervice as to the Deluge, and where we 
«ay the greateſt ſupply, there we find none at 
all. 

What ſhall we do then ? whither ſhall we go to find 
more than ſeven Oceans of water that we ſtill want ? 
We have been above and below ; we have drain'd 
the whole middle Region, and we have examin'd the 
Deeps of the Earth; they muſt want for themſelves, 
they ſay, 1t they give us any : And beſides, if the Earth 
ſhould diſgorge all the water that it hath in its bowels, 
It 
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it would not amount to above half an Ocean, which 
would not at all anſwer our occafions. Mult we not 
then conclude, that the common explication of the 
Deluge makes it impoſſible ? there being no ſuch 
quantity of water in Nature as they make requiſite 
for an univerſal Deluge. Yet to give them all fair 
play, having examin'd the waters above the Earth, 
or 1n the Air, the waters upon the Earth, and the 
waters under the Earth ; let us alſo confider if there 
be not waters above the Heavens, and if thoſe might 
not be drawn down for the Deluge. Moſes ſpeaks of 
waters above the firmament, which though 1t be ge- 
nerally and truly underſtood of the middle Region of 
the Air, eſpecially as it was conſtituted before the 
Deluge, yet ſome have thought thoſe to be waters 
plac'd above the higheſt Heavens, or Super-celeſtial 
waters, and have been willing to make ule of them 
for a ſupply, when they could not find mater1als 
cnough under the Heavens to make up the great mals 
of the Deluge. Bur the Heavens above, where thelc 
waters lay, are either ſolid, or fluid ; 1f ſolid, as 
Glaſs or Cryſtal, how could the waters get through 
'em to deſcend upon the Earth ? If fluid, as the Air 
or Xther, how could the waters reſt. upon them ? 
For Water is heavier than Air or ZXther : So that I 
am afraid thoſe pure Regions will prove no fit place 
for that Element upon.any account. But ſuppoſing 
theſe waters there, how imaginary ſoever, and that 
they were brought down to drown the World in 
that vaſt quantity that would be neceſſary, what be- 
came of them when the Deluge ceasd? Seven or 
cight Occans of water, with the Earth wrapt up in 
the naidle of them, how did it ever get quit of them ? 
how could they be diſpoſed of when the Earth was 
to be drid, and the World-renew'd * It would be a 
hard task to lift them up again among the Spheres, 
and we have no room for them here below. The 
ruth 1s, I mention this opinion of the Heavenly wa- 
ters, becauſe I would omit none that had ever been 
made uſc of to make good the common explication 
of the Deluge, but otherwiſe, I think, ſince the Syſtem 


of the World was better known, and the Nature of 
the 
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the Heavens, there are none that would ſcriouſly aC- 
ſert theſe Super-celeſtial waters, or at leaſt make uſc 
of them fo extravagantly, as to bring them down. 
hither for cauſes of the Deluge. 

We have now employ'd our laſt and utmoſt endea- 
yours to find out waters for the vulgar Deluge, or 
for the Deluge as commonly underſtood, and vou 
ſee with how little ſucceſs ; we have left no corner 
unſought, where there was any appearance or report 
of water to be found, and yet we have not been able 
to collect the cighth part of what was necceflary upon 
a moderate account. May we not then with aſſu- 
rance conclude, that the World hath taken wrong 
meaſures hitherto in their notion and cxplication of 
the general Deluge ? They make it impoſſible and un- 
intcl|1gible upon a double account, both in requiring 
more water than can be found, and more than can 
be diſpos'd of, 1t 1t was found, or could any way be 
withdrawn from the Earth when the Deluge ſhould 
ccaſc. For if the Earth was encompalsd with cight 
Occans of water heapt one upon another, how thelc 
ſhould retire into any Chanels, or be drain'd off, or 
the Earth any way diſengag'd from them, 1s not in- 
telligible; and that in ſo ſhort a time as ſome 
months : For the violence of the Deluge laſted bur 
four or five months, and in as many months after the 
Earth was dry and habitable. So as upon the whole 
enquiry, we can neither find ſource nor iſſue, begin- 
ning nor ending, for ſuch an exccflive maſs of wa- 
ters as the Vulgar Deluge requir'd ; neither where to 
have them, nor if we had them, how to get quit of 
them. And Ithink men cannot do a greater injury 
or injuſtice. to Sacred Hiſtory, than to give ſuch re- 
preſentations of things recorded there, as to make 
them unintelligible and incredible 5 As on the other 
hand we cannot deſcryc better of Religion and Prov1-, 
dence, than by giving ſuch fair accounts of all 
things propos d by them, or belonging to them, as 
may ſilence the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfie the 1nquiſt- 
tive, and recommend them to the belief and accep- 
tance of all reaſonable perlons. 
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All Evaſions anſwered ; That there was no new 
Creation of waters at the Deluge : «A nd that it 
was not particular or National, but extended 
throughout the whole Earth. A prelude and pre- 
paration to the true Account and Explication of it : 


T he method of the firſt Book, 


fl Hough 1n the preceding Chapter we may ſcem 
to have given a fair trial to the common op1- 
nion concerning the ſtate of the Deluge, and might 
now proceed to ſentence of condemnation ; yet ha- 
ving heard of another plea, which ſome have us'd in 
Its behalf and another way found out by recourſe 
to the Supream Power, to ſupply all detects, and to 
make the whole matter intell;gible, we will proceed 
no further till that be conſider'd ; being very willing . 
to examine whatſoever may be ofter'd in that or any 
other way for reloiving that great difhculty which 
we have propos d, concerning the quantity of water 
rdouiſite for ſuch a, Deluge. And to this they fay in 
ſhort, that God Almighty created waters on pur- 
poſe to make the Deluge, and then annihilated 
them again when the Deluge was to ceaſe; And 
this 1s in a few words the whole account of it. This 
IS to cut the Knot when we cannot looſe it; they 
ſhow us the naked arm of Omnipotency ; ſuch argu- 
"ments as theſe come hke lightning, one doth not 
know what Armour to put on againſtthem, for they 
picrce the more, the more they are reſiſted : We will 
not thercfore oppole any thing to them that 1s hard 
and {tubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force 
by degrees. | 

And I dclire tomund thoſe perſons in the firſt place 
of what S. Auſtin hath ſaid upon a like occaſion, 

{pcak- 
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ſpeaking concerning thole that diſprov'd the opinion 
of waters above the Heavens ( which we mcntion'd 
before ) by natural Reaſons. ©« We are not, faith he; 
« to refute thoſe perſons by ſaying, that according to 
«the Omanipotence of God, to whom all things arc 
« poſſible, we ought to believe there are waters there 
« as heavy as we know and feel them here below ; 
« for our buſineſs 1s now to cnquire according to 
« his Scripture, how God hath conſtituted the Na- 
« ture of things, and not what he could do or work 
«*1n thele-things by a miracle of Omnipotency. I 
delire them to apply this to the preſent argument for 
the firſt anſwer. 

Secondly, let them conſider, that Moſes hath aflign'd 
cauſes of the Deluge ; Forty days Rain, and the diſrup- 
tion of the Abyſſe ; and ſpeaks nothing of a new crea- 
tion of water upon that occaſion. Thoſe were caulcs 
in Nature which Providence had then diſpos'd for 
this extraordinary effect, and thoſe the Divine Hiſto- 
ran refers us to, and not to any productions out of 
nothing. Beſides, Moſes makes the Deluge increaſe 
by degrecs with the Rain, and accordingly makes it 
ccalce by degrees, and that the watcrs going and re- 
turning as the waves and great commotions of the 
Sea ule to do, retir'd leiſurely from the face of the 
Earth, and ſ{ctled at length in their Chanels. Now 
this manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the De- 
luge doth not at all agree with the 1nſtantancous acti- 
ons of Creation and Annihilation. 

Thirdly, let them conſider, that S. Peter hath alſo 
aſlign'd Cauſes of the Deluge ; namely the particular 
conſtitution of the Earth and Heavens before the 
Flood:; © by reaſon whereof, he ſaith, the World that was 
« then periſht in a Deluge of water. And not by reaſon 
of a new creation of water. His words arc theſe, 
« The Heavens and the Earth were of old conſiſting 
« of watcr, and by water, whereby, or by reaſon 
« whereof, the World that then was, being overflow- 
« cd, with water, periſhed. | 

Fourthly, they are to conſider, that as we are not 
raſhly.to have recourſe to the Divine Omnipotence 


upon any account, ſo cſpecially not: for new Creati- 
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ons; and leaſt of all for the creation of new matter. 
The matter of the Univerſe was created many Ages | 
before the Flood, and the Univerſe being full, if any 
more was created, then there muſt be as much anni 
hilated at the fame time to make room for it ; for 
Bodies cannot penetrate one anothers dimenſions, nor 
be two or more within one and the ſame fpace. 
Then on the other hand, when the Deluge ccas'd, 
and theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much other 
matter muſt be created again to take up their places: 
And methinks they make very bold with the Deity, 
when they make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by ſuch countermarches and retra&tions, 
as we do not willingly impute to the wiſdom of God 

Almighty. | 

Laſtly, I ſhall not think my labour loft, if it be but 
acknowledg'd, that we have fo far clear'd the way in 
this controverſic, as to have brought 1t to this Hue ; 

That either there muſt be new waters created on pur- 
poſe to make a Deluge, or there could be no Deluge, 
as *tis vulgarly explam'd ; there not being water ſuthi- 
cient 1n Nature to make a Deluge of that kind. This, 
I ſay, 1s a great ſtep, and, I think, will ſatisfic all par- 
tics, atleaſt all chat are conſiderable ; for thoſe that 
have recourſe to a new Creation of waters, are of 
two ſorts, cither fuch as do it out of lazineſs and ig- 
norance, or ſuch as do it our of neceſſity, ſeeing they 
cannot be had otherwiſe ; as for the firſt, they are not 
to be valud orgratifid; and as for the ſecond, I ſhall 
do athing very acceptable to them, if Ifree them and 
the argument from 5 hr neceſiity, and ſhow a way of 
making the Deluge fairly inteHligible, and accountable 
withour the creation of new waters ; which is the de- 
ſign of this Treatife. For we do not rye this knot 
with an Intention to puzzle and perplex the Argu- 
ment finally with it, bur che harder it 1s ty'd, we ſhall 
feel the pleaſure more ſenfibly when we come to 
looſe it. 

It may be when they are beaten from this new 
Creation of water, they will fay the Element of Air 
was chang'd into water, and that was the great ſtorc- 
houſc for the Deluge. Forty days Rain we allow, as 
Moſes 
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Moſes does, but it they ſuppoſe any other tranſcle- 
mentation, 1t neither agrees with Moſes's Philoſophy, 
nor S. Peter's ; tor then the opening of the Abyſſe was 
necdleſs, and the form and conſtitution of the Ante- 
diluvian Heavens and Earth, which S. Peter refers the 
Deluge to, bore no part in the work ; it might have 
been made, in that way, indifterently under any 
Heavens or Earth. Beſides, they offend againſt 
S. Axftin's rule in this method too ; for I look upon 
it asno leſs a miracle to turn Air into Water, than 
to turn Water into Wine. Air, I ſay, for Vapours 
indeed are but water made volatile, but pure Air is a 
body of another Species, and cannot by any com- 
preſſion or condenſation, ſo far as 1s yet known, be 
chang'd into water. And laſtly, if the whole At- 
moſphere was turn'd into water, 'tis very probable 
it would make no more than 34 foot or thereabouts ; 
tor ſo much Air or' Vapours as 1s of the ſame weight 
with any certain quantity of water, 'tis likely, if it 
was chang into water, would alſo be of the ſame 
bulk with it, or not much more: Now according 
to the doctrine of the Gravitation of the Atmoſphere, 
'tis found that 34 foot of water does counterbalance a 
proportionable Cylinder of Air reaching to the toy 
of the Atmoſphere ; and conſequently, 1t the whole 
Atmoſphere was converted mto water, it would 
make no more than cleven or twelve yards watet 
abour the Earth : Which the Cavines of the-Earth 
would be able in a good meaſure to ſuck up, at leaft 
this 15s very inconfiderable as to our e1ght Oceans. 
And it you would change the higher Regions into 
watcr too, what muſt ſupply the place of that Ait 
which you transform into water, and bring down up- 
on the Earth * There would behttle left but Fire and 
Ether betwixt us and the Moon, and I am afraid it 
would endanger to ſuck down the Moon too after 
it. In a word, ſuch an explication as this 1s both 
purcly imaginary, and alſo yery operole, and would 
affect a great part of the Univerſe; and after all, they 
would be as hard put to't to get rid of this water, 
when the Deluge was to ceaſe, as they were at firſt 


to procure it. | 
Having 
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Having now examin'd and anſwered all the pleas, 
from firit to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge, or the old 
way of explaining it, we ſhould proceed ummediately 
to propoſe another method, and another ground tor 
an univerſal Deluge, were 1t not that an opinion 
hath been ſtarted by ſome of late, that would 1n ct- 
fect ſupplant both theſe methods, old and new, and 
take away in a great mcalure the ſubjcct of the que- 
ſtion. Some modern Authors obſcrving what {traits 
they haye been put to in all Ages, to find out water 
enough for Noahs Flood, have ventur'd upon an cx- 
pedient more brisk and bold, than any of the Anci- 
cents durſt venture upon: They ſay Noahs Flood was 
not Univerſal, buta National Inundation, confin'd to 
Fudea, and thoſe Countries thereabouts ; and conle- 
quently, there would not be ſo much water necefla- 
ry for the cauſe of it, as we have, prov d to be necc(- 
ſary for an Univerſal Deluge of that kind. Their 1n- 
ference 1s very true, they have avoided that rock, bur 
they run upon another no leſs dangerous ; to avoid an 
objection from reaſon, they deny matter of fact, and 
ſuch matter of fact as 1s well atteſted by Hiſtory, 
both Sacrcd and protanc. I bcheve the Authors that 
{ctup this opinion were not themſelves fatisfhed with 
it, but ſeeing inſuperable difhculties in the old way, 
they are the more excuſable in chuſing, as they 
thought, of two Evils the lels. 

Butthe choice, methinks, 1s as bad on this hand, if 
all things be conſidered ; Moſes. repreſents the Flood 
of Noah as an overthrow and deſtruction of the whole 
Farth ; and who- can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſe- 
ventcen hundred ycars time ( taking the lower Chro- 
nology ) that the Earth had then ſtood, mankind 
ſhould be propagated no turther than 7udxa, or ſome 
ncighbouring Countries thereabouts. After the 
Flood, when the World was renew'd again by eight 
pcrions, they had made a far greater progrelsin Ara, 
Europe and Africa, within the ſame ſpace of years, and 
yct tis likely they were more fruitful inthe. firſt Ages 
of the World, thanafter the Flood ; and they liv'd fix, 
ſeven, eight, nine hundred years a picce, getting Sons 
and Daughters. Which longevity of the firſt Inhabi- 
cants 
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tants of the Farth ſcems to have been providentially 
delign'd for the quicker multiplication and propaga- 
tion of mankind ; and mankind thereby would. be- 
come ſo numerous within ſixteen hundred years, that 
there ſeems to me to be a greater difficulty from the 
multitude of the people that would be before the 
Flood, than from the want of people. For if we al- 
low the firſt couple at the end of one hundred years, 
or of the firſt Century, to have lett ten pair of Breed- 
crs, which 1s an caſte ſuppoſition, there would ariſc 
from theſe in fifteen hundred years a greater number 
than the Earth was capable of ; allowing cvery pair 
to- multiply in the ſame decuple proportion the firſt 
pair did. But becauſe this: would riſe tar beyond the 
capacitics of this Earth, let us ſuppoſe them to in- 
creaſe, in the following Centurics, in a quintuple pro- 
portion only, or if you will only in a quadruple ; 
and then the Table of the multiplication of mankind 
from the Creation to the Flood, would ſtand thus ; 


Century 1 IO g9——655360 
2 40 IO 2621440 
3 160 II——10485760 
4 640 12”—41943040 
bo 2560 12——T 167772160 
6 10240 I4 6710588640 
7—— 40960 I5 2634354560 


10737415240 


$8 ——163840 16 


This product 1s too cxceflive high, if compar'd with 
' the preſent number ot men upon the face of the 
Earth, which I think- is commonly eſtimated to be 
betwixt three and tour hundred nullions ; and yet 
this proportion of their increaſe ſeems to be low 
cnough, 1f we take one proportion tor all the Centu- 
rics ; for in reality the ſame meaſure cannot run 
equally through all the Ages, but we have taken this 
as moderate and reaſonable: betwixt the higheit and 
the loweſt ; bur it we had takewonly a triple propor- 
tion, 1t would have been ſufficient ( all things conft- 
derd ) for our purpoſe. There arc leveral other 


ways of computing this number, and ſome more _ 
ticular 
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ticular and exact than this 15, but which way ſocver 
you try, you will find the product great cnough for 
the extent of this Earth ; and if you follow the Sep- 
ruagint Chronology it will ſtill be far higher. I 
have met with three or four different Calculations 
in ſeveral Authors of the number of mankind be- 
fore the Flood, and never met with any yct, bur 
what exceeded the number of the people thar arc at 
- preſent upon the faceof the Earth. So as 1t ſeems'to 
me a very groundleſs and forc'd conceit to imagine, 
that- Judea only, and ſome Countrics about 1t 1n Aſia 
were {tor'd with people when the Deluge was brought 
upon the old World. Beſides, '1t the Deluge was 
confin'd to thoſe Countries, I do not ſce but the 
Borderers might have cſcap'd, ſhifting a little into 
the neighbouring places where the Deluge did nor 
reach. But cſpecially what needed fo much a do to 
build an Ark to fave Noah and his tamuly, 1t he 
might have ſav'd himſelf and them only by retiring 
into ſome neighbouring Country ; as Lot and his 
family ſav'd themſelves, by withdrawing from Sodom, 
when the City was to be deſtroyed. Had not this 
been a far cafier thing, and more compendious than 
the great preparations he made of a large Veſlel, 
with Rooms for the reception and accommodation 
of Beaſts and Birds ? And now I mention Birds, why 
could not they at leaſt have flown into the next dry 
Country ; they might have pearch'd upon the Trees 
and the tops of the Mountains by the way to have 
reſted themſelves if they were weary, for the waters 
did not all of a ſudden riſc to the Mountains tops. 

I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a much more 
conſiderable thing than theſe Authors would repre- 
lent 1t, and as a kind of diflolution of Nature. Me- 
ſes calls 1t a deſtroying of the Earth, as well as of 
mankind, Gen. 6. 13. And the Bow was ſet in the 
Cloud to ſeal the Covenant, that he would deſtroy the 
Earth no more, Gen. 9. 11. or that there ſhould be no 
more a Flood to deftroy the Earth. And 'tis ſaid, verſe 
13. that the Covenant was made |between God and 

_ the Earth, or this frame of Naturc, that it ſhould 
periſh no more by water. And the Rainbow, which 
was 
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was a token and pledge of this Covenant, appears 
not only in 7zdea, or ſome other Afratick Provinces; 
but to all the Regions of the Earth, who had an equal 
COncern 1n it. Moſes ſaith alſo the Fountains of the 
great Abyfle were burſt afunder to make the Deluge, 
and what means this Abyfle and the burſting of it, if 
reftrain'd to Fudea or ſome adjacent Countries ?, 
What appearance 1s there of this diſruption there 


25 


more than in other places? Furthermore, S. Peter 2 #5: 


plainly implies; that the Antediluvian Heavens and 
Farth periſht in the Deluge ; and oppoſeth the-pre- 
ſent Earth and Heavens to them as difterent and of 
another conſtitution, and ſaith, that theſe ſhall periſh 
by Fire, as the other pertſht by water. So he com- 


pares the Conflagration with the Deluge, as two ge- 
neral diſſolutions of Nature, and one may as well 
ſay, that the Conflagration ſhall be only National, 


and but two or three «Countries burnt 1n that laſt 
Fire, as to ſay that the Deluge was ſo. I confeſs that 
diſcourſe of S. Peter, concerning the ſeveral States of 
the World would ſufficiently convince me, 1t there 
was nothing elſc, that the Deluge was not a particu- 


lar or National - Inundation, but a mundane change, 
that extended to the whole Earth, and both to the 


" Heavens and the Farth. 


All Antiquity, we know, hath ſpoke of thefe mun- 
dane Revolutions or Periods, that the World ſhould 
be ſucceſſively deſtroy'd by Water and Fire ; and I do 


not doubt bur that this Deluge of Noahs, which Mo- 
ſes deſcribes, was the firſt and leading inſtance of this 
kind : And accordingly we ſce that after this Period, /- 


and after the Flood, the bleſſing for multiplication, 
and for repleniſhing the Earth with Inhabitants, was 
as ſolemnly pronounc'd by God Alnighty, as at 
the firſt Creation of man, Gen. 9g. 1. with Gen. 1. 28. 


Thelc conliderations, I think, might be ſufficient to 
give us aſſurance from Divine Writ of the univerſali- 


ty of the Deluge, and yet Moſes affords us another 
argument as demonſtrative as any, when in the. Hiſto- 
ry of the Deluge he faith, Gen. 7. 19. The waters ex- 
ceedingly prevailed upon the Earth, and all the bigh Hills 
that were. under the whole Heavens were covered. All 


E 


the 
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the high Hills, he ſaith, under the whole Heavens, then 
quite round the Earth ; and it the Mountains were 
coyer'd quite round the Earth, ſure the plains could 
not ſcape. Burt to argue with them upon their own 
grounds ; Let us ſuppoſe only the Afratick, and Arme- 
zian Mountains covercd with theſe waters, this they 
cannot deny ; then unleſs there was a muracle to keep 
theſe waters upon heaps, they would flow throughout 
the Earth ; for theſe Mountains are high enough to 
make them fall every way, and make them joyn with 
our Seas that environ the Continent. We cannot 
imagine Hills and Mountains of water to have hung 
about Jaudaza, as if they were congeal'd, ora mals of 
watcr to have ſtood upon the muddle of the Earth hike 
one great drop, or a trembling Jelly,. andyall the 
places about 1t dry and untouch'd. All liquid bodics 
are diffuſive ; for their parts being 1n motion have no 
tye Or connexion one with another, but glide and fall 
oft any way as gravity and the Air preficth them ; lo 
the ſurface of water doth always conform into a 
Spherical convexity with the reſt of the Globe of the 
Earth, and every part of it falls as near to the Cen- 
ter as 1t can, wheretore when theſe waters began to 
rife at firſt, long before they could ſwell to the 

heighth of the Mountains, they would diffuſe them- * 
{elves cvery way, and thercupon all the Valleys and 
Plains, and lower parts of the Earth would be filled 
throughout the whole Earth, before they could riſe 
to the tops of the Mountains 1n any part of it: And 
the Sca would be all raiſcd to a conſiderable heighth 
betore the Mountains could be covered. For let's 
{uppole, as they do, that this water fell not through 
out the whole Earth, but in ſome particular Coun- 
trv, and there made firſt a great Lake ; this Lake 
whenar begun to fwell would every way diſcharge it 
(cIt by any deſcents or ' declivitics of the ground, and 
theſe 1ſfucs and derivations being once made, and ſup- 
plied with new waters puſhing them forwards, would 
continue their courke till they arriv'd at the Seca ; juſt 
as other Riyers do, . for theſe would be but ſo many 
Rivers rifing out of this Lake, and would not be 
con(iderably deeper and higher at the Fountain than 
in 
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in their progreſs or at the Sea. We may as well 
then expect that the Leman-Lake, for inſtance, out of 
which the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to the tops of the 
Alpeswon the one hand, and the Mountains of Swit- 
zerland and Burgundy on the other, and then ſtop, 
without oycrflowing the plainer Countries that lic 
beyond them; as to ſuppoſe that this Diluvian Lake 
ſhould riſc to the Mountains tops in one place, and 
not diffulc it ſelf equally into all Countries about, and 
upon the ſurface of the Sea, in proportion to the 
ann and depth in the place where it firſt fell or 
ood. 

Thus much for Sacred Hiſtory. The univerſality 
of the Deluge 1s allo atteſted by profane Hiſtory ; tor 
the fame of it 15 gone through the Earth, and there 
are Records or Traditions concerning it 1n all parts of 
this and the new-found World. The Americans do 
acknowledge and ſpeak of it in their Continent, as 
Acoſla witnefſeth, and Laet in their Hiſtories of them. arr 
The Chineſes have the Tradition of it, which 1s the far- 44r: 
theſt part of our Continent ; and the nearer and We- 
ſtern parts of Aſia 1s acknowledg'd the proper ſcat of 
it. Not to mention Dexcalion's Deluge in the Europe- 
an parts, which no queſtion 1s the ſame under a dil- 
guiſe : So as you may trace the Deluge quite round 
the Globe in profane Hiſtory ; and which 1s remark- 
able, every one of thele people haye a tale to tell, 
ſome one way, ſome another, concerning the reſtau- 
ration of mankind ; which 1s an argument that they 
thought all mankind deſtroy'd by that Deluge. In 
the old diſpute between the Srythians and the */gypri- 
ans for Antiquity, which 7z/tin mentions, they reter 
to a former deſtruction of the World by Water or 
Fire, and argue whether Nation firſt riſe again, and 
was original to the other. So the Babylonians, Aſſyri- 
ans, Phenicians and others, mention the Deluge in 
their ſtories. And we. cannot without offering v1o- 
lence to all Records and Authority, Divine and Hu- 
mane, deny that there hath been an uniyerſal Deluge 
upon the Earth ; and if there was an umverſal De- 
luge, no queſtion it was that of Noahs, and that 
which Moſes deſcrib'd, and that which we treat of at 
preſent. E 2 Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations I think are abundantly ſuffict- 
ent to {ilence that opinion, concerning the Imitation 
and reſtriction of the Deluge to a particular Country 
or Countries. It ought rather to be looke uÞon as 
an Evaſion indeed than Opinion, ſeeing the Authors 
do not offer any poſitive argument for the proot of 
it, but depend only upon that negative argument, 
that an univerſal Deluge is a thing unintelligible. 
This ſtumbling-ſtone we hope to take away for the 
future, and that men ſhall not be put to that unhap- 
py choice, cither todeny matter of fact well atteſted, 
or admit an effect, whereof they cannot ſee any pol- 
{ible cauſes. And ſo having ſtated and propos'd the 
whole difficulty, and try'd all ways ofter'd by others, 
and found them ineffte&tual, let us now apply our 
ſelves by degrees to unty the knot. 

The exceſſive quantity of water 1s the great difh- 
culty, and the removal of it afterwards. Thoſe cight 
Oceans lay heavy upon my thoughts, and I caſt 
about every way to find an expedient, or to fhnd 
ſome way whereby the ſame effect might be-brought 
to pals with leſs water, and in ſuch a manner, that 


that water might afterwards conveniently be dif- 
charg'd. The firſt thought that came into my mind 
upon that occaſion was' concerning the form of the 
Earth, which I thought might poſſibly at that time 
be difterent from what 1t 1s at preſent, and __ 


come nearcr to plainneſs and equality in the ſurface 
of it, and ſo might the more caſily be overflow'd, 
and the Deluge perform'd with Icls water. This op1- 
non concerning the plainneſs of the firſt Earth, I al- 
ſo found in Antiquity, mention'd and reter'd to by 
ſeveral Interpreters in their Commentaries upon Gene- 
fis, either upon occaſion of the Deluge, or of that 
Fountain which 15 ſaid, Ger. 2.6. to have watered the 
tace of the whole Earth : And a late eminent perſon, 
. the honour of his profeſſion for Integrity and Learn- 
ing, 1n his diſcourſe concerning the 0rigination of man- 
kind, hath made a like judgment of the State of the 
Earth before the Deluge, that the face of it was 
more {mooth and regular than it isnow. Bur yet up- 
on ſecond thoughts, I eafily ſee that this alone would 


not 
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not be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, nor to give 
an account of the preſent form of the Earth, uncqual 
and Mountainous as it1s. 'Tis true this would give a 
great advantage to the waters, and the Rains thart fel] 
tor forty days together would have a great power 
over the Earth, being plain and ſmooth ; but how 
would theſe waters be diſpos'd of when the Deluge 
ccas'd ? or how could it ever ceaſc ? Befides, what 
.mcans the diſruption of the great Deep, or the great 
Abyſſe, or what anſwers to 1t upon this ſuppoſition ? 
This was afluredly of no leſs conſideration than the 
Rains, nay I believe the Rains were but preparatory 
in ſome meaſure, and that the violence and conſum- 
mation of the Deluge depended upon the difruption 
of the great Abyſlſe. Theretore I ſee 1t neceſſary, to 
my firſt thought, concerning the ſmoothneſs and 
plainneſs of the Ante-diluvian Earth, to add a {ccond, 
concerning the diſruption and diſſolution of 1t ; for 
as 1t often happens in Earthquakes, when the exteri- 
our Earth 1s burſt aſunder, and a great Flood of wa- 
tcrs 1flues out, according to the quantity and force 
of them, an Inundation 1s made mn thoſe parts more 
or Icſs; ſo I thought, if that Abyſle lay under 
ground and round the Earth, and we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the Earth in this manner to be broken, in ſeveral 
places at once, and as it were a general diſſolution 
made, we might ſuppoſe that to make a general De- 
lugc, as well as a particular diflolution often makes a 
particular. But Iwill not anticipate here the explica- 
tion we intend to give of the univerſal Deluge in the 
following Chapters, only by this previous intimation 
we may gather ſome hopes, it may be, that the mat- 
tcr 15 not ſo deſperate as the former repreſentation 
might poſlibly make us fancy it. 

Give melcave to add farther in this place, that it 
hath bcen obſerv'd by ſeveral, from the contemplati- 
on of the Mountains and Rocks and Precipices, of the 
Chanel of the Sea, and of Iſlands, and of Subterranc- 
ous Caverns, that the ſurface of the Earth, or the 
exteriour Region which we inhabit, hath been broke, 
and the parts of 1t diſlocated : And one nught 1n- 
ſtance more particularly in ſeyeral parcels of Nature: 


1\ 


that 
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that retain ſtill the evident marks of. fraction and 
ruine ;.and by their preſent form and poſture ſhow, 
that they have been once in another ſtate and fituati- 
on one to-another, We ſhall have occaſion hereafter 
to give an account of theſe Phenomena, from which 
ſeveral have rightly argu'd and concluded lome gene- 
ral rupture or ruine in the ſuperficial parts of the 
Earth. But this ruine, 1t 1s truc, they have 1umagin'd 
and cxplain'd ſeveral ways, ſome thinking that it was 
made the third day after the foundation of the Earth 
when they ſuppoſe the Chanel of the Sea to have 
been form'd, and Mountains and Caverns at the ſame 
time ; by a violent deprefhion of ſome parts of the 
Farth, and an cxtruſion and cleyation of others to 
make them room. Others ſuppoſe it to have come 
not all at once, but by degrees, at ſeveral umes, and 
in ſeveral Ages, from particular and accidental cau- 
ſes, as the Earth falling in upon Fires under ground, 
or watcr-cating away the lower parts, or Vapours and 
Exhalations breaking out, and tearing the Earth. 
"Tis true, I am not of their opinion 1n cither of theſe 
Explications ; and we ſhall ſhow at large hereafter, 
when we have propos'd and ſtated our own Thcory, 
how incompetent ſuch cauſes are to bring the Earth 
into that form and condition we now find 1t 1n. Bur 
in the mean time, we may lo far make uſe of theſe 
Opinions 1n general, as not to be ſtartled at this Do- 
Etrine, concerning the breaking or diflolution of the 
cxtcriour Earth ; for in all Ages the face of Nature 
hath provok'd men to think of and obſerve ſuch a 
thing. And who can do otherwilc, to ſee the Elements 
diſplac'd and diſordered, as they ſeem to lic at preſent ; 
che heavieſt and grofleſt bodics in the higheſt places, 
and the I1quid and volatile kept below ; an huge maſs 
of Stone or Rock rear'd into the Air, and the water 
creeping at ts feet ; whereas this is the more light 
and active body, and by the law of Nature ſhould 
take place of Rocks and Stones. So we ſee by the 
like diſorder the Air thrown down into Dungeons of 
the Earth, and the Earth got up among the Clouds ; 
tor there are the tops of the Mountains, and under 
their roots 1n holes and Caverns the Air is often de- 


taind. 
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tain'd. By what regular ation of Nature can we 
ſuppoſe things firſt produc'd in this poſture and 
form ? not to mention how broke and torn the in- 
ward ſubſtance of the Earth 1s, which of it ſcIf is an 
uniform mals, cloſe and compact, but in the conditi- 
on we ſceit, it hes hollow in many places, with grear 
vacuities intercepted betwixt the portions of 1t ; a 
thing which we ſce happens in all ruines more 
or Icſs, eſpecially when the parts of the ruines arc 
great and inflexible. Then what can have more the 
figure and meen of a ruine, than Crags and Rocks and 
Cliffs, whether upon the Sea ſhore, or upon the ſides 
of Mountains ; what can be more apparently broke, 
than they are ; and thoſe lefler Rocks, or great bul- 
ky Stones that lic often ſcatter'd near the feet of the 
other, whether in the Sea, or upon the Land, are they 
not manifeſt fragments, and pieces of thoſe greater 
maſles ? Beſides, the poſture of theſe Rocks, which 
15 often leaning or recumbent, or proſtrate, ſhows to 
the eye, that they have had a fall, or ſome kind of 
diſlocation from their Natural fite. And the ſame 
thing may be obſcrved in the tracts and Regions of 
the Earth, which very ſeldom for ten miles together 
have any regular ſurface or continuity one with ano- 
ther, but he high and low, and are variouſly inclin'd 
ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, without any 
rule or order. Whereas I {cc no reaſon but the ſur- 
facc of the Land ſhould be as regular as that of the 
water, in the firſt production of it. This I am ſure 
of, that this diſpoſition of the Elements, and the 
parts of the Earth, outward and inward, hath ſome- 
thing irregular and unnatural in it, and manifeſtly 
ſhews us the marks or footſteps of ſome kind of ruine 
and diſſolution ; which we ſhall ſhew you in its due 
place happen'd in ſuch a way, that atthe ſame time a 
general Flood of waters would neceſlarily over-run 
the face of the whole Earth. And by the ſame fatal 
blow the Earth fell out of that regular form, where- 
In it was produc'd at firſt, into all theſe irregularities 
which we ſee in its preſent form and compoſition ; ſo 
that wc ſhall give thereby a double ſatisfaction to the 


mind, both to ſhew 1t a fair and mtclligible —_— 
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of the general Deluge, how the waters came upon 
the Earth, and how they return'd into their Chanels 
again, and left the Earth habitable ; and likewiſe to 
ſhew it how the Mountains were brought forth, and 
the Chanel of the Seca diſcover'd : How all thoſe in- 
equalities came in the .body or face of the Earth, and 
thoſe empty Vaults and Caverns 1n its bowels ; which 
things are no leſs matter of admiration than the 
Flood it (elf. | 

But I muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain before the 
work for a while, and to keep your paticnce a little 
in ſuſpence, till materials are prepar'd, and all things 
ready to repreſent and cxplain what we have pro- 
pos'd. Yet I hope in the mean time to cntertain the 
mind with ſcenes no leſs pleaſing, though of quite 
another nature, for we muſt now rcturn to the be- 
ginning of the World, and look” upon the firſt rud:- 
ments of Nature, and that dark, but fruirtul womb 
out of which all things ſprang, I mean the Chaos : 
For this 1s the matter which we muſt now work upon, 
and it will be no unpleafing thing to obſerve, how 
that rude maſs will ſhoot it felt into ſeveral forms, 
one after another, till it comes at length to-make an 
habitable World. The {teddy hand of Providence, 
which keeps all things in weight and meaſure, being 
the 1nvitible guide of all its motions. Theſe motions 
we muſt examine from firſt to laſt, to find out what 
was the form of the Earth, and what was the place 
or {ituation of the Ocean, or the great Abyſle, in 
that firſt ſtate of Nature : Which two things being 
determin'd, we ſhall be able to make a certain judg- 
ment, what kind of diflolution that Earth was capablc 
of, and whether from that diſſolution an Univerſal 
Deluge would follow, with all the conſequences of 
It. 

In the mean time, for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of 
the Reader, we will here mark the order and diſtri- 
bution of the firſt Book, which we divide into threc 
Sections ; whereof the firſt 1s theſe three Chapters 
paſt : In the ſecond Section we will ſhew, that the 
Earth before the Deluge was of a different frame and 
form from the preſent Earth ; and particularly of ſuch 

a form 
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a form as made it ſubje&t to a diſſolution : And to 
ſuch a diſſolution, as did neceſſarily expole 1t to an 
univerſal Deluge. And in this place we ſhall apply 
our diſcourſe particularly to the explication of Noah's 
Flood, and that under all its conditions, of the 
height of the waters, of their univerſality, of the de- 
fruction of the World by them, and of their reti- 
ring afterwards from the Earth; and this Section will 
conſiſt of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Chapters. In the third Se&tion we prove the 
ſame diffolution from the effects and conſequences of 
it, of from the contemplation of the preſent face of 
the Farth : And herean account 1s given of the Ori- 
gin of Mountains, of Subtrerrancous waters and Ca- 
verns, of the great Chanel of rhe Sea, and of the firſt 
production of Iſlands ; and thoſe things are the Con- 
tents. of the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Chapters. 
Then 1n the laſt Chapter we make a general review 
of the whole Work, anda general review of Nature; 
that by comparing. them together, their full agree- 
ment and correſpondency may appear. Here ſeveral 
collateral arguments are given for confirmation of 
the preceding Theory, and ſome reflexions are made 
upon the ſtate of the other Planets compar'd with the 
Earth. And laſtly, what accounts ſocver have been 
given by others of the preſent form and irregularities 
of the Earth, are examin'd and - ſhewed inſufficient. 
And this ſeemeth to be all that is requiſite upon this 
ſubject. 
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C H A ÞP. IV. 
* That the Earth and Mankind had an Original, 


and were not from Eternity : Prov'd againſt 


Ariſtotle. T he firſt propofition of our T heory 
latd down, v1z. es i ntediluvian Earth 
was of a different form and conſtruction from the 
preſent, T bu u prov'd by Divine Authority, and 
from the nature and form of the Chaos, out of 
which the Earth was made. 


E are now to enquire into the Original of the 

Farth, and in what form 1t was built at firſt, 
that we may lay our foundation for the following 
Theory deep and fure. It hath been the general op1- 
nion and conſent of the Learned of all Nations, that 
the Farth aroſe from a Chaos. This 1s atteſted by 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane ; only Ariftorle, 
whom ſo great a part of the Chriſtian world have 
made their Oracle or Idol, hath maintain'd the 
Erermty of the Earth, and the Eternity of mankind ; 
thae the Earth and the World were from Everlaſting, 
and in that very form they arc in now, with Men 
and Women and all living Creatures, Trees and 
Fruit, Metals and Minerals, and whatſoever 1s of 
Natural production. We fay all theſe things aroſe 
and had their firſt exiſtence or production not ſix 
thouſand years ago ; He faith, they have ſubſiſted 
thus for ever, through an infinite Series of paſt Ge- 
ncrarions, and” fhalt continne as long, withour firſt or 
laſt: And 1f ſo, there was neither Chaos, nor any 
other beginning to the Earth. Thus takes away the 
{ubjec&t of our diſcourſe, and therefore we muſt firſt 
remove this ſtone out of the way, and prove that the 
Farch:had an Original, and that from a Chaos, before 
we ſhow how 1t aroſe from a Chaos, and what was 
the firſt habitable form thac it ſerled into. We 
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We are afſur'd by Divine Authority, that the Earth 
and Mankind had a beginning ; Moſes ſaith, Ir the be- 
ginning God made the Heavens and the Earth. Speak- 
1ng it as of a certain Period or Term from whence he 
counts the Age of the World. And the fame Moſes 
tells us, that Adam was the firſt Man, and Eve the 
firſt Woman, from whom ſprung all the race of Man- 
kind; and this within the compats of {ix thoufand years. 
We are allo afſurcd from the Prophets, and our Chri- 
ſtian Records, thatthe World ſhall have an end, and 
that by a general Conflagration, when all Mankind 
ſhall be deſtroy'd, with the form and all the furniture 
of the Earth. And as this proves the ſecond part of 
Ariftotle's Doctrine to be falſe immediately, fo doth ic 
the firſt by a true conequence, for what hath an end 
had a. beginning, what 1s not Immortal, was nor 
Ercrnal ; tor what exiſts by the ſtrength of its own 
Narure at firſt, the ſame Nature will cnable it to ex- 
iſt for ever ; and indeed what exiſts of 1t ſelf, exiſts 
ec eee and what exiſts neceflarily, exiſts eter- 

nally. 

Having this infallible aſſurance of the Origin of 
the Earth and of Mankind, from Scripture, we pro- 
cced to refute the ſame DoCtrine of Ariſtotle's by na- 
tural Reaſon. And we will firſt conſider the form of 
the Earth, and then Mankind; and ſhew from plain 
evidence and obſcryation, neither of them. to have 
\ been Eternal. 'Tis natural to the mind to conſider 
that which is compound, as having been once more 
{imple ; whether that compoſition be a mixture of 
many ingredients, as moſt Terreſtial bodics are, or 
whether'it be Organical ; but eſpecially it 1t be Or- 
ganical : For a thing that conſiſts of a multitude of 

ieccs aptly joyn'd, we cannot but conceive to have 
had thoſe pieces at one time or another put together. 
"'Twere hard to conceive an eternal Watch, whole pic- 
ccs were never ſeparate one from another, nor cyer 
in any other form than that of a Watch. Or an cter- 
nal Houſe, whoſe materials were neyer aſunder, but 
always in the form of-an Houſe. And 'tis as hard 
to conceive an eternal Earth, or an eternal World : 
Theſe arc made up of more various fubſtances, more 
F 2 ingredt- 
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ingredicnts, and a far greatcr compoſition ; and the 
living part of the World, Plants and Animals have 
far more varicty of parts and multrfarious conſtruct- 
on, than any Houſe, or any ather artificial thing : 
So that we are led as much by Nature and neceſſity 
to conceive this great machine of the World, or of 
the Earth, to have been once 1n a ſtate of greater 
ſimplicity than now it is, as to conceive a Watch, 
an Houle, or any other ſtructure, to have bcen once 

in its firſt and ſimple materials. This 1 ſpeak with- 
Yorks to immediate Creation, for Ariſtotle did 
not own any ſuch thing, and therefore the argument 
ſtands good againſt him, upon thoſe grounds and 
notions that he goes. Yer 1 gueſs what anſwer 
would be made by him or his followers to this argu- 
mentation ; They would ſay there 1s not the ſame 
rcaſon for Natural things, as for Artificial, n_ 
equally compounded. Artificial things could nor 
from Eternity, becauſe they ſuppoſe Man, by whoſe 
Art they were made, pre-exiſtent to them ; the work- 
man muſt be before the work, and whatſoever hath 
any thing before it, 1s not Eternal. But may not the 
ſame thing be ſaid of Natural things ? do not moſt of 
them require the action of the Sun, and the influence 
of the Heavens for their production, and longer pre- 
parations than any Artificial things do ? Some Years 
or Ages would be neceflary for the concoction and 
maturation of Mctals and Minerals; Stones them- 
ſelves, at leaſt ſome ſorts of them, were once liquors 
or fluid maſles ; and all Vegetable productions re- 

uire the heat of the Sun, to pre-difſpoſe and excite 
the. Earth, and the Seeds. Nay, according to Ariſtotle, 
tis not Man by himſelf that begers a Man, but the 
Sun 1s his Coadjutor. You fce then 'twas as necefla- 
ry that the Sun, that great workman of Nature, 
!hould pre-exiſt tro Natural things, produc'd in or 
upon the Earth, as that Man ſhould pre-exiſt to Ar- 
tificial. So that the Earth under that form and con- 
ſ{titurion 1t now hath, could no more be Ercrnal, than 
a Statue or Templc, or any wark of Art. 

Befides, that form, which the Farth is under at 
preſent, 1s 1n ſome ſort preter-natural, like a Statue 
made 
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made and broken again ; and fo hath till the les ap- 
pearance or pretence of being Eternal. If the Ele- 
mcnts had Jain in that order to.one another, as Ari- 
ſtore hath diſpos'd them, and as ſeems,to be their firſt 
dilpolition, the Earth altogether m a maſs in the 
muddle, or towards the Center ; then the Water in a 
Spherical mals about that ; the Air above the Wa- 
tcr, and then a Sphere of Fire, as he fanſied, in the 
higheſt Circle of the Air : If they had lain, I fay, in 
this poſturc, there might have been ſome pretence 
that they had been Etrcrnally ſo ; becauſe that might 
{cem to be their Original poſture, in which Nature 
had firſt plac'd them. But the form and poſture we 
find them in at preſent 1s very different, and accor- 
ding to his Do&trine muſt be lookt upon as unnatu- 
ral and violent; and no violent ſtate, by his own 
Maxim, can be perpetual, or can have been fo. 

But there 1s ſtill a more preſſing conſideration 
againſt this Opinion. It this preſent ſtate and form 
ot the Earth had been from Eternity, 1t would have 
long cre this deſtroy'd it ſelf, and chang'd it ſelf, the 
Mountains ſinking by degrees into the Valleys, and 
into the Sca, and the Waters riſing above the Earth ; 
winch form it would certainly have come into ſooner 
or later, and in 1t continu'd drown'd and uninhabi- 
table, for all ſucceeding Generations. For 'tis cer- 
tain, that the Mountains and higher parts of the 
Earth grow leſſer and lefler from Age to Age; and 
that from many cauſes, ſometimes the roots of them 
are weaken'd and caten by Subterrancous Fires, and 
ſometimes they are torn and tumbled down by Earth- 
quakes, and fall into thoſe Caverns that are under 
them ; and though thoſe violent cauſes are not con- 
ſtant, or umyecrlal, yet if the Earth had Rood from 
Eternity, there1s not a Mountain would have eſcap'd 
this fate in one Age or other. The courle of theſe 
exhalations or Fires would have reach'd them all 
ſooner or later, if through infimite Ages they had 
ſtood exposd to- them. But there are allo other 
caulcs that conſume them inſenſibly, and make them 
{ink by degrees ; and thoſe are chiefly the Winds, 
Rains, and Storms, and heat of the Sun without z w_ 
within, 
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within, the ſoaking of Water and Springs, with 
ſtreams and Currents in their veins and crannies. 
Theſe two forts of cauſes would certainly reduce all 
the Mountains of the Earth, in tract of time, to 
equality ; or rather lay them all under Water : For 
= 17 moulders or is waſht away from them, 
1s carried down into the lower grounds, and into the 
Sea, and nothing is cver brought back again by any 
circulation : Their loſſes are not repair d, nor any 
proportionable recruits made from any other parts 
of Nature. Soas the higher parts of the Earth being 
continually ſpending, and the lower continually 
gaining, they muſt of neceſſity at length come to an 
equality ; and the Waters that he 1n the Jower parts 
and in the Chanels, thoſe Chanels and Valleys being 
fll'd up with Earth, would be thruſt our and rilc 
cyery where upon the ſurface of the Earth : Which 
new poſt when they had once ſc1z'd on, they would 
never quit it, nor would any thing be able to dil- 
poſleſs them; for 'tis their natural place and firuation 
which they always tend to, -and from which there 1s 
no progreſs nor regreſs in a courſe of Nature. So 
that the Earth would have been, both now, and from 
innumerable Generations before this, all under water 
and uninhabitable ; if it had ſtood from everlaſting, 

and this form of it had been its firſt original form. 
Nor can he doubt of this argumentation, that con- 
{iders the coherence of it, and will allow time 
enough for the Effect. 1 do not ſay the Earth 
would be reduc'd to this uninhabitable form in ten 
thouſand years time, though I believe it would, bur 
take twenty, if you pleaſe, rake an hundred thouſand, 
take a nullion, 'tis all one, for you may take the one 
as cally, as the other out of Eternity ; and they make 
both equally againſt their ſuppoſition. Nor 1s it any 
tr hw little you ſuppoſe the Mountains to de- 
creaſe, 'tis but taking more time, and the ſame effect 
{till follows. Let them but waſte as much as a grain 
of Muſtardſecd every day, or a foot in an Age, this 
would be more than enoughin ten thouſand Ages to 
conſume the talleſt Mountain upon Earth. The Air 
alonc, and the little drops of Rain have defac'd the 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt and the proudeſt monuments of the Greeks 
and Romans; and allow them but time enough, and 
they will of themſelves beat down the Rocks into the 
Sea, and the Hills into the Valleys. Bur if we add to 
theſe all thoſe other foremention'd cauſes that work 
with more violence, and the weight of the Moun- 
tains themſelves, which upon any occaſion offer'd, 
1s ready to fink them lower, we ſhall ſhorten the time, 
and make the cftec&t more ſure. 

We need add no more here 1n particular, againſt 
this Ariſtotelian Doctrine, that makes the preſent form 
of the Earth to have been from Eternity, for the truth 
is, this whole Book 1s one-:continu'd argument againſt 
that Opinion ; ſhewing that 1t hath de fafo chang d 
its form ; both inthat we have prov'd that it was not 
capable of an univerſal Deluge mn this form, and con- nf 
ſequently was once under another ; and alſo in that I, a 
we ſhall prove at large hercafter, throughout the < 
Third and Fourth Sections, that 1t hath been broken 
and difſoly'd. We might alſo add one conſideration 
morc, that if 1t had ſtood always under this form, it 
would have been under Fire, if it had not been under 
Watcr ; and the Conflagration, which it 1s to under- 
go, would have overtaken it long ere this. For 
S. Peter ſaith, the Heavens and the Earth that arc 
' now, as oppos'd to the Ante-diluvian, and conſidered 
in their preſent form ard conſtitution, are fitted to 
be conſum'd by Fire. And whoſoever underſtands 
the progreſs and revolutions of Nature, wall ſee that 
neither the .preſent form of the Earth, nor its farſt 
form, were permanent and immutable forms, but 
tranſient and temporary by their own frame and con- 
{titution ; which the Author of Nature, after certain 
periods of time, had deſign'd for change jand for de- 
ſtruction. | 

Thus much for the body of the Earth, thatit could 
not have been from Eternity, as Ariſtotle pretended, 
inthe formit hath. Now let's conſider the Qr1gina- 
tion of Mankind ; and that we ſhall find could much 
lels be Etcrnal than the other ; for whatſoever de- 
ſtroy'd the form of the Earth, would alſo deſtroy 


Mankind ; and beſides, there are many particular 
marks 
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marks and arguments, that the Generations of Mer: 
have not been from Everlaſting. All Hiſtory, and 
all monuments of Antiquity of what kind focver, arc 
but of a few thouſand of years date ; we have ſti]] the 
memory of the golden Age, of the firſt ſtate of Na- 
ture, and how mortals liv'd then in 1nnocency and 
ſimplicity. The invention of Arts, cven thole that arc 
neceſſary or uſctul ro humane lite, hath been within 
the knowledge of Men * How imperte&t was the 
Geography of the Ancients, how 1mperte&t thear 
knowledge of the Earth, how 1imperfe&t their Navi- 
gation ? Can we imagine, it there had been Men 
from Everlaſting, a Sca as now, and all materials for 
Shipping as much as we have, that men could have 
been fo ignorant, both of the Land and of the Seca, 
as *tis manifeſt they have been till of late Ages ? They 
had very different fanſies concerning the figure of the 
Earth ; They knew no Land beyond our Continent, 
and that very imperfectly too ; and the Torid Zone 
they thought utterly uninhabitable. We think it 
ſtrange, taking that ſhort date of the World, which 
we give it, that Men ſhould not have made more 
progreſs in the knowledge of theſe things ; But how 
impoſſible is 1t then, if you ſuppoſe them to -have 
been from Everlaſting ? They had the ſame wit and 
paſlions that we have, the ſame morives that we have, 
can we then imagine, that neither the ambition of 
Princes, nor Intereſt or gain in private perſons, nor 
curiolity and the defire of Knowledge, nor the glory 
of diſcoveries, nor any other paſſion or conſiderati- 
on could eyer move them 1n that endleſs time, to try 
their forrunes upon the Sea, and know ſomething 
more of the World they inhabited. Though you 
ſhould ſuppoſe them generally ſtupid, which there is 
no reaſon to do, yet in a courſe of infinite Generati- 
ons, there would be ſome great Genio's, ſome ex- 
traordinary perſons that would attempt things above 
ehe reſt... We have done more within the compals of 
our httle World, which we can but count, as to this, 
from the . general Deluge, than thoſe Eternal Men 
had done in.their innumerable. Ages foregoing. 


You 
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You will fay, 1t may be, they had not the advan- 
rages and opportunities for Navigation as we have, 
and for diſcoveries; becauſe the uſe of the Load- 
ſtone, and the Mariners Needle was not then known. 
But that's the wonder, that either that invention, or 
any other ſhould not be brought to light till rother 
day, it the World had ſtood from Etcrnity. I fay this 
or any other practical invention ; for ſuch things 
when they arc once found out and known, are not 
calily loſt again, becauſe they are of daily uſe. And 
tis 1n moſt other practical Arts as in Navigation, we 
gencrally know their Original and Hiſtory, who the 
Inventors, and by what degrees improv'd, and how 
few of them brought to any perfection till of late 
Ages. Allthe Artificial and Mechanical World 1s in 
a manner new ; and what you may call the Civil World 
t00 151Na great meaſure ſo. What relates to Govern- 
ment, and Laws ; to Wars and Diſcipline ; we can 
trace theſe things to their Origin, or very near 1t. 
The uſe of mony and of Coins, nay the ule of the ve- 
ry Elements ; for they tell us of the firſt invention 
of Fire by Prometheus, and the imploying of Wind or 
Water to turn the Mills and grind ther Corn was 7% * 7. 
ſcarce known before the Romans ; and that we may. 
think nothing Eternal here, they tell us the Ages and 
Genealogies of their very Gods. The meaſures of 
Time for the common uſes of life, the dividing it 1n- 
to Hours, with the Inſtruments for thoſe purpoſes, 
arc not of an unknown date : Even the Arts for pre- 
paring Food and Clothing, Mcdicines and medica- 
ments, Building, Civil and Military, Letters and Wri- 
ting, which arc the foundations of the World Civil : 
Theſe, with all their retinue of leſſer Arts and Trades 
that belong to them, Hiſtory and Tradition tell us, 
when they had their beginning, or were very 1mper- 
fe&t-; and how many of their Inventors and Inven- 
treſſes were deifid. The World hath not ſtood fo 
long bur we can (till run it up to thoſe Artleſs Ages, / 
when mortals liv'd by plain Nature ; when there was 
but one Tradein the World, one Calling, to look to 
their Flocks; and afterwards to Till the Ground, 


when Nature grew leſs liberal : And may we not 
| G reaſonably 
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reaſonably think this the beginning of Mankind, or 
very ncar it ? If Man be a creature both naturally 
ſagacious to find out its own convenicncies, and na- 
turally ſociable and inclin'd to hve in a Community, 
4 little time would make them find out and furniſh 
themſelves with what was neceſlary 1n theſe two kinds, 
for the convemencies of ſingle life and the conveni- 
encies of Socictics ; they would not have hv'd inhi- 
nite Ages unprovided of them. It you ſay Neceſſity 1s 
the Mother of Arts and Inventions, and there was 
no neceſſity before, and therefore theſe things were 
ſo ſlowly invented. Thus 1s a good anſwer upon our 
ſuppoſition, that the World began but ſome Ages 
before theſe were found out, and was abundant with 
all things at firſt; and men not very numerous, and 
therefore were not put ſo much to the ule of thear 
wits for living commodiouſly. But this 15 no anſwer 
upon their ſuppoſition ; for if the World was Eternal 
and Men too, there were no firſt Ages, no new and 
treſh Earth ; Men were never lels numerous, nor the 
Earth more fruitful ; and con{cquently there was ne- 
ver leſs neccfhity at any time than 15 now. Thus allo 
brings to mind another argument againſt this opinion 
( viz.) from the gradual increaſe oft Mankind. *Tis 
certain the World was not ſo populous one or two 
thouſand years fince, as 1t 1s now, ſeeing 'tis obſery'd, 
in particular Nations, that within the ſpace of two or 
three hundred years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, 


the number of men doubles. If then the Earth had 


ſtood from Everlaſting, it had been overſtockt long 
cre this, and would not have been capable to contain 
Its Inhabitants many Ages and Millions of Ages ago. 
Whereas we find the Earth is not yet ſufficiently In- 
habited, and there is ſtill room- for ſome mullions. 
And wc muſt not flie to univerſal Deluges and Con- 
flagrations to deſtroy Mankind ; for belides that the 
Farth was not capable of a Deluge in this preſent 
form, nor would have been in this form after a Con- 
flagration, Ariſtotle doth not admit of theſe uniyerfal 
changcs, nor any that holds the form of- the Earth 
to be Ercrnal. But to return to our Arts and Inven- 


goons. 
We 
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We have ſpoken of practical Arts and Inventions 
uſcful in humane life ; then for Theoretical ' Learning 
and Sciences, there 1s nothing yet finiſh'd or compleat 
in theſe ; and what 1s known hath: been chiefly the 
production of latter Ages. How little hath been 
diſcover'd till of late, either of our own Bodies, or of 
the body of the Farth, and of the functions or moti- 
tions of Nature in either 2 What morc obvious, onc 
would think, than the Circulation of the Bloud ? 
Whatcan more excite our curiolity than the flowing 
and cbbing of the Sea ? Than the nature of Merals 
and Minerals ? Thelc are either yet unknown, or were 
ſo at leaſt till this laſt Age; which ſeems to me to 
have made a greater progrels than all Ages before pur 
together, fince the beginning of the World. How 
unhkely 1s1t then that theſe Ages were Eternal ; That 
the Ercrnal ſtudies of our Forctathers could not eftect 
ſomuch as a few years have done of latc? And the 
whole maſs of knowledge in this Earth doth not ſeem 
to be ſo great, but that a few Ages more, with two 
or three happy Gemius's in them, may bring to light 
all that we are capable to underſtand in this ſtate of 
mortality. | 

To theſe arguments concerning the novelty of the 
Earth, and the Origin of Mankind, I know there are 
{ome ſhuffling excuſes made, but they can have little 
cfte&t upon thoſe inſtances we have choſen. And I 
would ask thoſe Eternaliſts one fair queſtion, What 
mark 1s there that they could expect or delire of the 
novelty of a World that is not found in this? Or 
what mark is there of Erernity that 1s found in this ? 
It then their opinion be without any poſitive argu- 
ment, and againſt all appearances in Nature, 1t may 
be juſtly rejected as unreaſonable upon all accounts. 
'Tis not the bold aſſerting of a thing that makes it 
true, or that makes it credible againſt evidence. It 
one ſhould aflert that ſuch an one had liv'd from all 
Ecernity, and I could bring witneſſes that knew him 
a fucking Child, and others that remembred him a 
School-boy, I think it would be a fair proof, that the 
Man was not Ercrnal. So if there be evidence cither 
!n Reaſon or Hiſtory, that 1t 15 not yery many Ages 
Wu ſince 
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ſince Nature was in her minority, as appears by all 
thoſe inſtances we have given above ; ſome whereof 
trace her down to her very intancy: This, I think, 
may be taken for a good proof that ſhe 15 not Ercrnal. 
And I do not doubt, but if the Hiſtory of the World 


' was writ Philoſophically, giving an account of the ſc- 


veral ſtatcs of Mankind in ſeycral Ages, and by what 
ſteps or degrees they came from their firſt rudencls or 
{ſimplicity to that order of things, both Intellectual 
and Ciyil, which the World is adyanc'd to at prelcnt, 
that alone would be a full conyiction, that the Earth 
and Mankind had a beginning. As the {tory of Rome, 
how 1t riſc from a mean Original, by what degrees 1t 
increas'd, and how it chang'd its form and govern- 
ment till it came tg, its greatneſs, doth ſatisfhe us very 
well, that the Roman Empire was not Eternal. 

Thus much concerning the Temporal Original of 
the Earth. We arc now to conſider the manner of 
It, and tro ſhew how 1t riſe from a Chaos. I do not 
remember that any of the Ancicnts that acknowledge 
the Earth to have had an Original, did deny that 
Original to have been from a Chaos. We are aflur'd 
of both from the authority of Moſes, who ſaith, that 
In the beginning the Earth was 7ohu Bohu, without 


form and void ; a fluid, dark, confus'd mabs, with- 


out diſtinction, of Elements ; made up of all varicty 
of parts, but without Order, or any determinate 
Form; which 1s the true deſcription of a Chaos : And 
{0 1t 1s, underſtood by the general conſent of Inter- 
preters, both Hebrew and Chriſtian. We need not 
theretore ſpend any time here to prove, that the Ori- 
gin of the Earth was trom a Chaos, ſecing that 1s 
agreed on by all that give it any Origin. But we 
will procecd/immediately to examine into what form 
it fir{t riſe when 1t came out of that Chaos; or what 
was the primeval form of the Earth, that continued 
mull the Dcluge, and how the Deluge depended upon 
It, and upon its; diflolution. 

And that, we may proceed in this enquiry by ſuch 
calic ſteps as any one may readily follow, we will di- 
vide 1t into three Propoſitions, whereof the firlt is this 
un general ; That the Form of the, Ante-diluvian Earth, 
or 
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or of the Earth that riſe firſt from the Chaos, was different 


from the Form of the preſent Earth. 1 ay different in © 


general, without ſpecifying yet what its particular 
torm was, which ſhall be expreſt in the following Pro- 
poſition. | 

This firſt Propofition we have 1n effect prov'd in 
the Second Chapter ; where we have ſhewn, that if 
the Earth had been always in this form, 1t would not 
have bcen capable of a Deluge ; ſeeing that could 
not have becn effected without ſuch an infinite mals 
of watcr as could neither be brought upon the Earth, 
nor afterwards any way removed trom 1t. Bnt we 
will not content our ſelves with that proof only, but 
will prove it allo trom the nature of the Chaos, and 
the maniteſt conſequences of 1t. And becaule this 1s 
a Icading Propoſition, we think it not improper to 
prove it allo from Divine authority, there being . a 
pregnant paſlage to this purpole in the writings of 
S. Peter. Where treating of this very ſubject, the 
Deluge, He manifeſtly puts a difference between the 
Ante-diluvian Earth and preſcnt Earth, as to their 
form and conſtitution. The Diſcourſe 1s 1n the Se- 
cond Epiſtle of S. Peter, the Third Chapter, where 
certain Deiſts, as they ſeem to have been, laught at 
the prophecy ofthe day of Judgment, and of the Con- 
flagration of the World, ufing this argument againſt 
It, 7hat ſince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things have conti- 
nued as they were from the beginning. All external Na- 
turc hath continued the ſame without any remarkable 
change or alteration, and why ſhould we believe 
(ſay they ) there will be any ? what appearance or 
what foundation 1s there of ſuch a revolution, that all 
Nature will be diffoly'd, and the Heavens and the 
Earth conſum'd with Fire, as your prophecics pre- 
tend ? So from the permanency and immutability of 
Nature hitherto, they argu'd its permanency and 1m- 
mutability for the future. To this the Apoſtle anſwers, 
that they are willing to forget that the Heavens and 
the Earth of old had a particular form and conſtitu- 
tion asto Water, by reaſon whereof the World that 
then was periſht by a Deluge. And the Heavens and 


the Earth that are now or ſince the Deluge, have a 
particular 
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particular conſtitution 1n retcrence to Fire, by reaſon 
whereof they are cxpos'd to another ſort of deſtructi- 
on or diſſolution, namely by Fire, or by an umverſal 
Conflagration. The words of the Apoſtle are theſe ; 
For this they are willingly ignorant of, that by the Word 
of God the Heavens were of old, and the Earth, conſiſting 
of Water, and by Water ; or ( as we rcnder 1t ) ſtanding 
out of the Water, and in the Water ; whereby the World 
that then was, being overflow'd with Water, periſht. But 
the Heavens and the Karth that are now, by the ſame 
Word are kept in ſtore, reſer'd unto Fire againſt the day 
of Judgment. We ſhall have occaſion, it may be, 
hereatter to give a full illyftration of theſe words ; 
but at preſent we ſhall only take notice of this in gc- 
ncral, that the Apoſtle here doth plainly intimate 
ſome difference that was between the old World and 
the preſent World, in their form and conſtitution ; 
or betwixt the Ante-diluvian and the preſcnt Earth, 
by rcaſon of which difference, that was ſubject to pc- 
riſh by a Deluge, as this 1s ſubject to periſh by Con- 
flagration. And as this 1s the gcneral Air and 1m- 
portance of this dilcourſe of the Apoſtles, which evc- 
ry one at fir{t ſ1ght would diſcover; ſo we may 1n ſc- 
veral particular ways prove from 1t our firſt Propoſi- 
tion, which now we muſt return to ; ({ »7z. ) 7hat the 
form and conſtitution of the Ante-diluvian Earth was dif- 
ferent from that of the preſent Earth. This may be in- 
ter d trom the Apoſtles diſcourſe, firſt, becauſe he 
makes an oppoſition betwixt theſe rwo Earths, or 
theſe two natural Worlds ; and that not only in re- 
{pct of their tate, the one periſhing by Water, as the 
other will periſh by Fire, but alſo in reſpect of their 
difterent diſpotition and conſtitution leading to this 
different fate, for otherwiſe his fifth verſe 1s {upcrflu- 
ous, and his Inference 1n the ſixth ungroundcd ; you 
{ce he prenuſerh in the fifth verſe as the ground of 
11s diſcourſe, what' the conſtitution of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Heavens and Earth was, and then infers from it 
in the ſixth verſe, that they therefore periſht in a De- 
luge of water. Now if they had been the ſame with 
ours, there had neither been any ground for making 
an oppolition betwixt them, nor any ground of ma- 
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king a contrary inference as to ther fate. - Beſides, in 
_ thathe implies, that the conſtitunon of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Earth was ſuch, as made it ſubject to a Deluge; 
he ſhews, that it was different from the conſtitution 
of the preſent. Earth ; for the form of that is ſuch, as 
makes 1t rather incapable of a Deluge, as we hayc 
ſhewn 1n the ſecond Chapter. Then we are to ob- 
ſcrye further, that when he faith ( verſe 6. ) that the 
firſt World periſh'd in a Deluge, or was deſtroy'd by 
it-; this 18 not to be underſtood of the Animate world 
only, Men and living Creatures, but of the Natural 
world, and the frame of it ; for he had deſcrib'd ut 
before by the Heavens and the Earth, which make 
the Natural world. And the objection of the 
Atheiſts, or Deiſts rather, which he was to anſwer, 
procceded upon the Natural world. And laſtly, this 
periſhing of the world in a Deluge, 1s ſct againſt, or 
compar'd with the periſhing of the world in the Con- 
flagration, when the trame of Nature w1ll be difloly'd. 
We muſt therefore, according to the tenor of the 
Apoſtles arguing, ſuppole that the Natural world was 
deſtroy'd or periſht in the Deluge; and ſeeing it did 
not periſh as tro matter and "5 - hu it mult be as 
to the form, frame, and compoſition of it, that it 
periſht ; and conſequently, the preſent Earth 1s of 
another form and frame from what it had be- 
m= the Deluge ; which was the: thing to be. pro- 
ved. 

Laſtly, let us conſider what 1t 1s the Apoſtle tells 
theſe Scofters that they were 1gnorant of, not that 
there was a Deluge, they could not be 1gnorant of 
that ; nor doth he tell them that they were ; But he 
tells chem that they were 1gnorant that the Heavens 
and the Earth of old were ſo and ſo conſtituted, after 
2 different manner than they are now, and that the 
{tate of Nature was chang'd at the Deluge. It they 
had known or attended to this, they had made no 
ſuch objcction, nor us'd any ſuch argument: as they 
did againſt the future Conflagration of the world. 
They pretcnded that there had been no change in Na- 
ture ſince the beginning, and the Apoſtle in anſwer 


tells chem, that they are willingly ignorant of che firſt 
| conſtitu- 
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conſtitution of the Heavens, and the Earth, and of 
that change and diſſolution that happen'd to them in 
the Deluge ; and how the preſent Heavens and Earth 
have another conſtitution, whereby m like manner 
they are expos'd, in Gods due time, to be conſum'd 
or diffoly'd by Fire. This 1s the plain, cafic and na- 
tural import of the Apoſtles diſcourſe ; thus all the 
parts of it are coherent, and the ſence genuine and 
appoſite, and this is a full confirmation of our firſt 
and general aſſertion, That the Ante-diluvian Earth 
was of another form from the preſent Farth. This 
hath been obſerv'd formerly by ſome of the Ancients 
from this Tcxt, but that it hath noe been generally 
oblerv'd, was, partly becauſe thcy had no Theory to 
back ſuch an interpretation, and make it intelligible; 
and partly becauſe they did not oblcrve, that the 
Apoſtles diſcourſe here was an argumentation, and 
not a bare affirmation, or ſimple contradiction to 
thoſe that rais'd the ſcruple ; 'tis an anſwer upon a 
ground taken, he premilerh and then infers ; 1n the 
fifth and fixth Verſes, concerning the Deluge ; and 
in the ſeventh, concerning the Conflagration. And 
when 1 had diſcoyer'd in my thoughts trom the con- 
{1dcration of the Deluge, and other natural reaſons, 
that the Earth was certainly once 1n another form, it 
was a great aſſurance and confirmation to me, when 
I reflected on this place of S. Peters ; which ſcems to 
be ſo: much dire&ed and intended for the ſame pur- 
poſe, or to tcach us the ſame concluſion, that though 
I delign'd chiefly a Philoſophical Theory of theſe 
things, yet I ſhould not have thought we had been 
juſt ro Providence, if we had neglected ro take no- 
tice of this paflage and Sacred cyidence ; which 
([cems to have been left us on purpoſe, to excitc our 
enquiries, and ſtrengthen our reaſonings concerning 
the firſt ſtate of things. Thus much from Divine 
Authority : We'proceed now to prove the ſame Pro- 
polition from Reaſon and Philoſophy, and the con- 
templation of the Chaos, from whence the firſt Earth 
arole. 

We need not upon this occaſion: make a particular 
deſcription of the Chaos, but only conſider it i - 
Flu 
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Fluid Maſs, or a Maſs of all forts of little parts and 
particles of matter, mixt together, and floating in 
confuſion, one with another. *Tis 1mpoſlible that 
the ſurface of this maſs ſhould be of ſuch a form and 
figure, as the ſurface of our preſent Earth is. Or that 
any concretion or conſiſtent ſtate which this maſs 
could flow into immediately, or firſt ſettle in, could 
be of ſuch a form and figure as our preſent Earth. 
The firſt of theſe Aflertions 15 of eafie proof ; for a 
fluid body, we know, whether it be water or any other 
I:quor, always caſts it ſclt into a ſmooth and ſpheri- 
cal ſurface ; and if any parts by chance, or, by ſome 
agitation, become higher than the reſt, they do nor 
continue ſo, but glide down again cycry way into the 
lower places, till they all come to make a ſurface of 
the ſame height, and of the ſame diſtance cyery where 
from the center of their gravity. A mountain of 
water 15 a thing impoſſible in Nature, and where there 
are no Mountains, there are no Valleys. So alſo a 
Den or Cave within the water, that hath no walls 
but the 11quid Element, 1s a ſtructure unknown to Art 
or Nature ; all things there muſt be tull within, and 
cven and level without, unleſs ſome External force 
keep them by violence in another poſture. Bur 1s 
this the form of our Earth, which 1s neither regular- 
Ivy made within nor without 2 The ſurtace and exte- 
r10ur parts are broken into all ſorts of incqualitics, 
Hills and Dales, Mountains and Valleys; and the 
plainer tracts of it he generally inclind or bending 
one way or other, ſometimes upon an cafie deſcent, 
and other times with a more ſenſible and uneafic 
ſtcepineſs ; and though the great Mountains of the 
Earth were taken all away, the remaining parts would 
be more unequal than the rougheſt Seca ; whereas the 
face of the Earth ſhould reſemble the face of the calm-” 
eſt Sea, if 1t was ſtill in the form of 1ts firſt mals. 
But what ſhall we ſay then to the huge Mountains of 
the Earth, which: lie ſometimes in lumps or cluſters, 
heapt up by one another, ſometimes extended 1n long 
ridges or chains for many hundred mules 1n length ? 
And 'tis remarkable, that in every Continent, and 1n 


evcry ancicnt and original Iſland, there is cither ſuch 
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a cluſter, or ſuch a chain of Mountains. And can 
there be any more palpable demonſtrations than 
theſe are, that the ſurface of the Earth 1s not 1n the 
ſame form that the ſurface of the Chaos was, or that 
any fluid maſs can ſtand or hold it felt 1n ? 

Then for the form of the Earth within or under its 
ſurface, *tis no leſs impoſſible for the Chaos to 1mi- 
rate that ; for 'tis full of cavities and empty places, of 
dens and broken holes, whereof ſome arc open to the 
Air, and others cover'd and encloſed wholly within 
the ground. Theſe arc both of them unimutable un 
any liquid ſubſtance, whoſe parts will neceſlarily 
flow rogcther into one continued maſs, and cannot 
be divided into apartments and ſeparate rooms, nor 
have vaults or caverns made within 1t ; the: walls 
would fink, and the roof fall in : For liquid bodies 
have nothing to ſuſtain their parts, nor any thing to 
cement them ; they arc all looſe and incoh-rent, and 
in a perpetual flux : Even an heap of Sand or fine 
Powder will ſuffer no hollowneſs within them, though 
they be dry ſubſtances, and though the parts of chem | 
being rough, will hang together a little, and ſtand a 
little upon an heap ; but the parts of hquors being 
glhb, and continually in motion, they fall oft from 
one another, which way ſoever gravity inclines them, 
and can neither have any hills or eminencics on their 
ſurface, nor any hollownels within their ſubſtance. 

You will acknowledge, it may be, that this 1s true, 
and that a I1quid maſs or Chaos, while it was liquid, 
was incapable of cither the outward or inward torm 
of the Earth ; but when it came to a concretion, to 
a ſtate of conſiſtency and firmneſs, then 1t might go, 
you'l ſay, into any form. No, not in 1ts firſt con- 
cretion, nor 1n 1ts firſt ſtate of conſiſtence ; for that 
would be of the ſame form that the ſurface of 1t was 
when it was hquid ; as water, when 1t congeals, the 
ſurface of the Ice 1s ſmooth and leycl, as the ſurface 


of the water was before ; ſo Metals, or any other 


ſubſtances melted, or Liquors that of themſclves grow 
ſift and harden, always ſettle into. the ſame form 
whuch they had when they were laſt liquid, and are 


always ſolid within, and Imooth without, unleſs they 
be 
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be caſt in a mould, that hinders the motion and flux 
of the parts. So that the firſt concrete ſtate or con- 
ſiſtent ſurface of the Chaos, muſt be. of the ſame 
form or figure with the laſt liquid ſtate it was in ; for 
thatis the mould, as it were, upon which it is caſt ; 
as the ſhell of an Egg is of the like form with the 
ſurface of the liquor 1t lies upon. And therefore by 
analogy with all other liquors and concretions, the 
form of the Chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could 
not be the ſame with that of the preſent Earth, or 
like it: And conſequently, that form of the firſt or 
priqugemal Earth which riſe immediately out of the 
Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like to that of the pre- 
ſent Earth. Which was the firſt and preparatory Pro- 
poſition we laid down to be prov'd. And this being 
xt by the authority both of our Reaſon and our 

eligion, we will now proceed to the Second, which 
15 more particular. | 


CHAR. 
The Second Propofition is laid down, viz. That 


the face of the Earth before the Deluge was 
ſmooth, regular and uniform ; without 
Mountains, and without a Sea. T he Chaos 
out of which the World riſe u fully examin'd, and 
all its motions obſeryd, and by what ſteps it 
wrought it ſelf into an habitable World. Some 
things in eAntiquity relating to the firſt ſtate of 
the Earth are interpreted, and ſome things in the 
Sacred Writings. T he Divine Art and Geome- 
try in the conſtruttion of the firſ Earth u obſerv'd 
and celebrated. 


E have ſecn it prov'd, in the foregoing Chap- 

ter, that the form of the firſt or Ante-diluv1- 

an Earth, was not the ſame, nor like the form of the 
H 2 preſent 
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preſent Earth ; this 15 our firſt diſcovery at a diſtance, 
but 'cis only general and negative, tells us what the 
form of that Earth was not, bur tells us not expreſly 
what it was; that muſt be our next enquiry, and ad- 
vancing one ſtep further in our Theory, we lay down 
this Second Propoſition : That the face of the Earth 
before the Deluge was ſmooth, regular, and uniform 
without Mountains, and without a Sea. This 1s a bold 
ſtep, and carries us into an other World, which we 
have never ſeen nor evycr yct heard any relation of ; 
and a World, it ſeems, of very different ſcenes and 
proſpects from ours, or from any thing we have yet 
known. An Earth without a Seca, and plain as the 
Elyſian fields ; if you travel it all over, you will not 
meet with a Mountain or a Rock, yet well provided 
of all things requiſite for an habitable World ; and 
the ſame indeed with the Earth we {till inhabit, only 
under another form. And this is the great thing that 
now comes into debate, the great Paradox which we 
offer to be examin'd, and which we afhrm, that the 
Earth in its firſt riſe and formation from a Chaos, was 
of the form here deſcrib'd, and ſo continu'd for many 
hundreds of years. | | : 

To cxamine and prove this, we mult return to the 
beginning of the World, and to that Chaos out of 
which the Earthand all Sublunary things aroſe : *Tis 
the motionsand progreſs of this which we muſt now 
conſider, and what form it ſetled into when it firſt be- 
came an habitable World. 

Neither 1s 1t perhaps ſuch an intricate thing as we 
1magine 1t at firſt fight, to trace a Chaos into an habi- 
table World ; ar leaſt there 1s a particular pleaſure 
in 1t to ſce things 1n their Origin, and by what de- 
grecs and ſucceſlive changes they riſe into that order 
and ſtate we fee them in afterwards, when compleat- 
ed. Iam ſure 1f ever we would view the paths of 
Divine Wildom, 1n the works and in the conduct of 
Nature, we muſt not only conſider how things are, 
but how they came to be fo. *Tis pleaſant to look 
upon a Tree in the Summer, cover'd with its green 
Leaves,*Mﬀckr with Blofloms, or taden with Fruit, 
and caſting a pleaſing ſhade under its ſpreading 
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Boughs; but to conſider how this Tree with all its 
furniture, ſprang from a little Seed ; how Nature 
ſhap'd it, and fed 1t, in its infancy and growth; added 
new parts, and {ti]]l advanc'd it by little and little, till 
It came to this greatneſs and perfection, this, me- 
thinks, 15 another ſort of pleaſure, more rational, leſs 
common, and which 1s properly the contemplation 
of Divine Wiſdom in the works of Nature. So to 
view this Earth, and this Sublunary World, as it is 
now compleat, diſtinguiſht into the ſeveral orders of 
bodics of which it conſiſts, eyery one perfect and 
admirable 1n its kind ; this 1s truly delightful, and a 
very good entertainment of the mind ; But to ſee All 
theſc 1n their firſt Seeds, as I may ſo fay; to take in 
pieces this frame of Nature, and melt it down into 
its firſt principles ; and then to obſerve how the Di- 
vinc Wiſdom wrought all theſe things out of confuſi- 
on into order, and out of ſimplicity into that beauti- 
ful compoſition we now ſee them in ; this, methinks; 
1s another kind of joy, which pierceth the mind more 
deep, and 1s more Cenfadoey, And to give our ſelyes 
and others this ſatisfaction, we will firſt make a ſhort 
repreſentation of the Chaos, and then ſhew, how, ac- 
cording to Laws cſtabliſht 1n Nature by the Divine 
Power and Wildom, 1t was wrought by degrees from 
one form into another, till 1t ſerled at length into an 
habitable Earth; and that of ſuch'a- frame and ſtru- 
Cture, as we havedeſcrib'd in this ſecond Propoſition. 
By the Chaos I underſtand the matter of the Earth 
and Heavens, without form or order ; reduc'd into a 
fluid maſs, wherein are the materials and ingredients 
of all bodies, but mingled in contuſion one with ano- 
ther. As 1f you ſhould ſuppoſe all forts of Metals, 
Gold, Silver, Lead, @c. melted down together 1n a 
common mals, and ſo mingled, that the parts of no 
one Metal could be diſcerned as- diftin&t from the 
reſt, this would be a little metallick Chaos : Suppoſe 
then the Elements thus mingled, Air, Water and 
Earth, which are the principles of all Terreſtrial bo- 
dics ; mingled, I ſay, without any order of lygher or 
lower, hcavier or lighter, ſolid or volatile, in luch a 
kind of confusd mals as 1s here repreſented in this 
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Let this then repreſent to us the Chaos ; in which 
the firſt change that we ſhould imagine to happen 
would be this, that the heavieſt and grofleſt parts 
would {fink down towards the middle of it, ( for there 
we ſuppoſe the center of its gravity) and the reſt 
would float above. Theſe grofler parts thus ſunk 
down and compreſt more and more, would harden 
by degrees, and conſtitute the interiour parts of the 
Earth. The reſt of the maſs, which ſwims above, 
would be alſo divided by the ſame principle of gra- 
vity into two orders of Bodies, the one Liquid like 
Water, the other Volatile like Air. For the more 
fincand active parts diſentangling themſelves by de- 
grees from the reſt, wguld mount above them ; and 
having motion enough to keep them upon the wing, 
would play in thoſe open places where they conſti- 
ture that body we call AIR. The other parts be- 
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ing groſſer than theſe, and having a more languid 
motion, could not fly up and down ſeparate from 
one another, as theſe did, but ſetled in a mals toge- 
ther, under the Air, upon the body of* the Earth, 
compoſing not only Water ſtrictly ſo call'd, but the 
whole mals of liquors or lquid . bodies belonging to 
the Earth. And theſe firſt ſeparations being thus 
made, the body of the Chaos would ſtand in that 
form which 1t 1s here repreſented in by the ſecond 
Scheme. 

The liquid maſs which encircled the Earth, was 
not, as I noted before, the meer Element of Water, 
bur a collection of all Liquors that belong to the 
Earth. I mean of all that E originally belong to 1t. 
Now ſeeing there ar* two chiet kinds of Terrcitrial 
liquors, thoſe that are fat, oily, and Ight ; and thoſe 
that are lean and more Earthy, like common Water ; 


which two arc generally found in compound liquors 3 
We 
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we cannot doubt but there were of both forts in this 
common mals of liquids. And it being well known, 
that theſe two kinds mixt together, 1t left ro them- 
ſelves and the' general action of Nature, ſeparate one 
from another when they come to ſettle, as in Cream 
and thin Milk, Oil and Water, and ſuch Ike ; we 
cannot but conclude, that the ſame Eftcct would fol- 
low here, and the more oily and light part of this 
maſs would get above the other, and {wim upon 1t. 
The whole maſs being divided into two lefler maſles, 
and ſo the Globe would ſtand as we ce it in this 
third Figure. 


Hitherto the changes of the Chaos arc caſie and 
unqueſtionable, and would be diſpatcht in a ſhort 
time ; we muſt now look oycr again theſe two great 
maſles of the Air and Water, and conſider how their 
1mpurities or grofler parts would be difpos'd of ; for 
We cannot imagine but they were both at firſt very 

muddy 
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muddy and impure: And as the Water would have 
its ſediment, which we are not here concern'd to look 
after, ſo the great Regions of the Air would ccrtain- 
ly have their ſediment too; for the Air was as yet 
thick, groſs, and dark ; there being an abundance of 
little Terreſtrial particles ſwimming in itftill, after the 
grofleſt were ſunk down ; which by their heavineſs 
and lumpiſh figure, made their way more caſily and 
ſpeedily. The leſſer and lighter which remain'd 
would ſink too, but more ſlowly, and in a longer 
time, ſo as 1n their delcent they would meet with that 
oily 11quor upon the face of the Deep, or upon the 


— — 


watery maſs, which would entangle and ſtop them 
from paſling any further ; ſo as mixing there with 


that unctious ſubſtance, they compos'd a certain 
ſlime, or fat, ſoft, and light Earth, ſpread upon the 
face of the Waters ; as 'tis repreſented in this fourth 


Figure. ; TE 
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This thin and tender Orb of Earth increas'd til] 
moreand more, as the little Earthy parts that were 
detain'd in the Air could make their way to it. 
Some having along journey from the upper Regions, 
and others being very light would float up and down 
a good whule, Lakin they could wholly diſengage 
themſelves and deſcend. But this was the general 
rendezvous, which ſooner or later they all got to, 
and mingling morc and more with that oily liquor, 
they ſuckt it all up at length, and were wholly 1n- 
corporate together, and ſo began to grow more ſtiff 
and firm, making both but one ſubſtance, which 
was the firſt concretion, or firm and conſiſtent ſub- 
ſtance that riſe upon the face of the Chaos. And the 
whole Globe ſtood in this poſture, as 1n Fig. the fifth. 


figs 


pad. Fe. 
(0 
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It may be, you will ſay, we take our liberty, and 
our own time for the ſeparation of theſe two liquors, 
the Oily and the Earthy, the lighter and the heavier ; 


and 
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and ſuppoſe that done before the Air was clear'd of 
Earthy particles, that ſo they might be catche and 
ſtopr there in their deſcent. Whereas if all theſe par- 
ticles were fallen out of the Air before that ſeparari- 
on was made in the l1quid mals, they would fall 
down through the Water, as the firſt did, and ſo no 
concretion would be made, nor any Earthy cruſt 
form'd upon the face of the Waters, as we here ſup- 
poſe there was. Tis true, there could be no ſuch 
Orb of Earth form'd there, if -the Air was wholly 
purg'd of all its Earthy parts betore the Maſs of 1i- 
quids began to purifie 1t felf, and* to ſeparate the 
Olly parts from the more heavy : But this, is an un- 
reaſonable and incredible ſuppoſition, if we confider, 
that the maſs of the Air was many thouſand times 
greatcr than the Water, and would in proportion re- 
uire a greater time to be purified ; | The particles 
Jar were in the Regions of the Air having a long 
way to come before they reacht the Watery mals, 
and far longer than the Oily particles had to riſe from 
any part of that maſs to the ſurface of 1t. Befides, 
we may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of littlenels and 
Iigheneſs in theſe Earthy particles, fo as many of them 
might float in the Air a good while, like Exhalati- 
ons, before they fell down. And laſtly, we do nor 
ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two liquors wholly 
made and finiſht before the purgation of the Air be- 
gan, though we repreſent them ſo for diſtinetion 
ſake ; Ler them begin to purihe at the ſame time, if 
you pleaſe, theſe parts rifing upwards, and tholc fal- 
ling downwards, they will mcet in the nuddle, and 
ame and grow into one body, as we have delcrib'd. 
And this body or new concretion would be increaſt 
daily, being ftcd and ſuppli'd both from above and be- 
low ; and having done growing, 1t would become 
more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater 
conſiſtency and firmnels, ſo as truly to reſemble and 
be fit to make an habitable Earth, ſuch as Nature 1n- 
rended it for. | 
But you will further object, it may be, that ſuch 
an effect as this would indeed be neceſlary in ſome 


degrec and proportion, bur not 1n fuch a Pre 
I 2 an 
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and in ſuch quantity as would be ſuthcacent to make 
this cruſt or concrete Orb an habitable Earth. This 
I confeſs appear'd tome ar firſt a real difficulty, till 1 
conſider'd better the great extant heap there 1s bc- 
ewixt the Regions of the Air and the Circumfcrence 
of the Earth, or of that extcriour Orb of the Earth, 
which we now are making ; which being many 
thouſand times lels in depth and extent than the Re- 
gions of the Air, taken as high as the Moon, though 
thele Earthy particles, we ſpeak'of, were very thinly 
diſpers'd through thoſe vaſt tracts of the Air, when 
they came to be collected and amals'd rogether upon 
the ſurface of a far lefſer Sphere, they would conſti- 
tute a body of a very. conſiderable thicknels and fol!- 
dity. . We ſce the Earth ſometimes cover d with 
Snow two or three teet deep, made up only of little 
flakes or pieces of Icc, which falling from the niddle 
Region of the Air, and mecting with the Earth in 
ther deſcent, are there ſtopt and heapt up one upon 
another. Burt if we ſhould ſuppole little particles of 
Earth to ſhower down, not only from the nuddle Re- 
g10n, but from the whole capacity and extent of 
thoſe vaſt ſpaces that are betwixt us and the Moon, 
we could not imagine but theſe would conſtitute an 
Orb of Earth ſome thouſands of times decper than 
the greateſt Snow ; which being increas'd and {woln 
by that oily liquor it fell into, and incorporated with, 
it would be thick, ſtrong, and great cnough 1n all 
reſpects to render 1t an habitable Earth. 

We cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a body as 
this would be form'd, and would be ſufficient . in 
quantity for an habitable Earth. Then tor the quali- 
ty of 1t, 1t will anſwer all the purpoſes of a Riſing 
World. What can be a more proper Scminary for 
Plants and Animals, than a foil of this temper and 
compoſition ? A finer and highter fort of Earth mixc 
with a benign Juice, cafie and obedient to the action 
of the Sun, or of what other cauſcs were imploy'd by 
the Author of Nature, for the production of things 
in the new-made Earth. What fort or diſpoſition of 
matter could be more fit and ready tg catch life from 
Hcaycn, and to be drawn into all forms that the ru- 

dimecnts 
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diments of life, or the bodies of living Creatures 
would require * What foil more proper tor Vegeta- 
tion than. this warm moiſture, which could have no 
fault, unleſs it was too fertile and luxuriant > and 
that 1s no fault neither at the beginning of a World. 
This I am ſure of, that the learned amongſt the An- 
cients, both Greeks, Egyptians, Phanictans, and others, '1z9; mgert- 
have deſcrib'd the primigemal foil, or the temper of 7” 
the Earth, that was the firit ſubje&t for the Genera- 
tion and Origin of Plants and Animals, after ſuch a 
manner, as 1s truly expreſs'd, and I think with ad- 
vantage, by this draught of the prinugenaal Earth. 

Thus much concerning the matter of the firſt p 
Earth. Letus reflect a Iittle upon the form of it al- off 
ſo, whether External or Internal ; whereof both do * 
manitcſ{tly ſhew themlſclves from the manner of its > 
production or formation. As to the External form, _ * 
you (ce 1t 1s according to the Propoſition we were to *F 
prove, ſmooth, regular and uniform, without Mountains, 
and without a Sea. And the proot we have given of 
It 15 very cafie ; The Globe of the Earth could not 
poſſibly riſe ummediately from a Chaos into the 1rre- 
gular form in which it is at preſent. The Chaos be- 
ing a fluid maſs, which we know doth neceſlarily fall 
into a Spherical ſurtace, whoſe parts -are cqui-diſtant 
from the Center, and conſequently in an cqual and 
evcn convexity one with another. And ſccing upon 
the diſtinction of a Chaos and ſeparation into ſeveral 
Elementary maſles, the Water would naturally have 
a {uperiour place to the Earth, 'tis manifeſt, that there 
could be no habitable Earth form'd out of the Cha- 
os, unlcſs by ſome concretion upon the face of the 
Water. Then laſtly, ſeeing this concrete. Orb of 
Earth upon the face of the Water would be of the 
ſame torm with the ſurface of the Water 1t was 
ſpread upon, there being no cauſes that we know of 
to make any incquality in it, we muſt conclude 1t 
cqual and umform, and without Mountains ; as allo 
without a Sca ; for the Sea and all the maſs of Waters f 
was cnclos'd within this exteriour Earth, which had 
no other baſis or foundation to reſt upon. 


The 
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The contemplation of theſe things, and of this po- 
{ture of the Earth upon the Waters, doth fo ſtrongly 
bring to mind certain paſſages of Scripture, that we 
cannot, without injury to truth, paſs them by in {1- 

lence. Paſſages that have ſuch a maniteſt reſemblance 
and agreement to this form and ſituation of the Earth, 
that 1t 15not poſſible to belicyc, but that they allude 
to it, or rather literally expreſs it ; ſuch are thoſe ex- 
preſſions of the Plalmiſt, God hath founded the Earth 
upon the Seas. And in another Plalm, ſpeaking of rhe 
wiſdom and power of God in the Creation, he faith, 
To him who alone doth great wonders ; to him that by 
wiſdom made the Heavens ; to him that extended or 
ftretched out the Farth above the Waters. What can bc 
more plain and poſitive to denote that form of the 
Earth that we have deſcrib'd, and to cxpreſs particu- 
larly the incloſure of the Waters within the Earth, 
as we have repreſented them ? He ſaith in another 
place ; By the Word of the Lord were the Heavens made ; 
he ſhut up the Waters of the Sea as. in Bags, ( tor ſo the 
word 1s to be render'd, and 1s rcnder'd by all, except 
the Engliſh ) and laid up the Abyſſe as in flore-houſes. 
We cannot cafily imagine any thing more expreſs, or 
more conformable to that Syſtem of the Earth and 
Sea, which we have propos'd here. Yet there 1s ſomc- 
thing more expreſs than all this in that remarkable 
place in the Proverbs of Solomon, where Wiſdom decla- 
ring her Antiquity and Exiſtence before the founda- 
7r0%.8. 27, U10N of the Earth, among? other things, ſaith ; Wher 
he prepared the Heavens, I was there : When he drew an 
Orb over the furface of the Abyſſe ; or when he ſet an 
Orb upon the tace of the Abyſſe. We render it in 
che Engliſh a Compaſs, or Circle, but 'tis more truly 
rendred an Orb or Sphere; and what Orb or Sphert- 
cal body was this, which at the formation of the 
Earth was built and plac'd round about the Abyſle ; 
but that wonderful Arch, whole form and producti- 
on Wc nave delcribd, encompaſiing the maſs of Wa- 
ters, which in Scripture 1s often call'd the Abyfle or 
rd. Fi:.s, Deep? This Orb 1s repreſented by the Circle 1, 
2.3% and theAbyſle by the Region 2. Laſtly, this Scheme 
of the firſt Earth gives light to that place we m_ 

tion 
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tion'd before of S. Peter's, where the difference be- 
tween the Ante-diluvian and Poſt-diluvian Earth is 
made to conſiſt in 'their difterent conſtitution, as to 
Water, by reaſon whereof that firſt Earth was ob- 
nox1ous to a Deluge: Which laſt part ſhall/be made 
appear hereafter. And of theſe paſſages of Scripture, 
which we have cited, we may truly and modeftly ſay, 
that though they would not, it may be, without a 
Theory premis'd have been taken or interpreted in 
this ſence, yet this Theory being prenus'd, I dare ap- 
peal to any unprejudic'd perſon, 1t they have not a 
faircr and caſter, a more tull and more empharical 
ſence, when applid to this form of the Earth and 
Sca, than to their preſcnt form, or to any other we 
can 1magine. 

Thus much concerning the external form of the 
firſt Earth. Let us now refle&t a Intle upon the In- 
ternal form of 1t, which conſiſts of ſeveral Regions, 
involving one another I1ke Orbs about the ſame Cen- 
ter, or of the ſeveral Elements caſt circularly abour 
cach other ; as 1t appears in the Fourth and Fifth Fi- 
gure. And as we have noted the External form of 
this primeval Earth, to have been markt and cele- 
brated in the Sacred Writings ; ſo Iikewiſe in the 
Philoſophy and Learning of the Ancients, there arc 
ſeveral remains and indications of this Internal form 
and compoſition of it. For *tis obſcrvable, that the 
Ancicnts 1n treating of the Chaos, and 1n raiſing the 
World our of it, rang'd it into ſeycral Regions or 
Maſſes, as we have done ; and in that order fuccel- 
{ively, riſing one from another, as 1t 1t was a Pedigree 
or Genealogy ; and therefore they call it the Genea- 


logy of the Gods. And thoſe parts and Regions of 92 


Nature, into which the Chaos was by degrees divi- 
ded, they ſignin'd commonly by dark and obſcure 
names, as the Night, Tartarus, Oceanus, and ſuch like, 
which we have expreſs'd in their plain and proper 
terms. And whereas the Chaos, when it was firſt ſet 
on work, ran all into diviſions, and ſeparations of 
one Element from another, which afterwards were 
all in ſome meaſure united and aflociated 1n this pri- 


migemal Earth ; the Ancients accordingly made Cor- 
tention 
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tention the principle that reign'd in the Chaos at firſt, 

and then Love : The one to expreſs the diviſions, and 

the other the union of all partics 1n this middle and 

common bond. - Theſe, and ſuch like notions which 

we find in the writings of the . Ancients figuratively 

and darkly dcliver'd,. receiye a. clearer light, when 

compar'd with this Theory of the Chaos ;/ which. re- 

reſenting every thing plainly, and 1n 1ts natural co- 

ci 1s a Key to their thoughts, and an illuſtration 

of their obſcurer Philoſophy, concerning the Origt- 

Lib.2, nal of the World; as we have ſhewn, at large in the 
Chap. 7. Latin Treatilc. Eb 

There 1s another thing in. Antiquity, relating to 

the form and conſtruction of the Earth, which 1s ve- 

ry remarkable, and hath obtain'd throughout al! 

lcarned Nations and Ages. And that 1s the compari- 

ſon or reſemblance of the Earthto an Fgg. And this 

1s not {ſo much for its External Figyre, though that 

be rrue . coo, as for the inward compoſition of it ; 

conſiſting of ſeycral Orbs, one including another, and 

in that order, as to anſwer the RY Elementary 

| Regions of which the new-made Earth was conſtitu- 

8 ted. -For if we admut for the 7oltk a Central fire 

(which, though very reaſonable, we had no occali- 

on to take norice of in our Theory of the Chaos ) and 

ſuppoſe the Figure of the Earth 0»al, and a little cx- 

tended towards- the Poles, as very probably it is ; 

thole two bodics do very naturally repreſent one ano- 

ther ; as in this Scheme, which repreſents the Interi- 

our faces of both, or adiyided Egg or Earth. As the 
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rwo inmoſt Regions A. B. repreſent the Yolk and the 
Mcmbrane that hes next above 1t ; ſo the Exteriour 
Region of the Earth ( D ) 1s as the Shell of the Egg, 
and the Abyſle ( C') under it as the White thar lics 
under the Shell. And conſidering that this notion 
of the Mundane Egg, or that the World was Oviform, 
hath been the ſence and Language of all Anuquiy, 
Latins, Greeks, Perſians, Egyptians, and others, as we 

, 4 COT, 
have ſhew'd elſewhete ; I thought it worthy our no- ;* ty ug 
tice 1n this place ; ſeeing 1t receives ſuch a clear and «. 10. 
cal1e explication from that Origin and Fabrick we 
have given to the firſt Earth, and alſo reflects light 
upon the Theory it ſelf, and confirms it to be no ficti- 
on : This notion, which 1s a kind of Epitome or 
Image of it, having been conſery'd in the moſt an- 
cient Learning. 

Thus much concerning the firſt Earth, its produ- 
Etion and form ; and concerning our Second Propo- 
{tion relating to it : Which being prov'd by Reaſon, 
the laws of Nature, and the motions of the Chaos ; 
then atteſted by Antiquity, both as to the matter 
and form of it ; and confirm'd by Sacred Writers, 
we may take it now for a well eſtabliſht truth, and 
procced upon this ſuppoſition, That the Ante-diluvian 
Earth was ſmooth and uniform, without Mountains or Sea, 
to the explication of the univerſal Deluge. 

Give me leave only before we proceed any further, 
to annex here a ſhort Advertiſement, concerning the 
cauſcs of this wdhderful ſtructure of the firſt Earth. 
"Tis truc, we have propos'd the Natural Cauſes of it, 
and I do not know wherein our Explication 1s falſe 
or dctcEtive ; but in things of this kind we may call- 
ly be too credulous. And this ſtructure 15 ſo marvel]- 
lous, that it ought rather to be conſider'd as a particu- 
lar effect of the Divine Art, than as the work of Na- | 
ture. The whole Globe of the Water vaulted over, 
and the Extcriour Earth ' hanging above the Deep, 
ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own meaſures and manner 
of conſtruction : A Building without foundation or 
corner-ſtone. This ſeems to be a piece of Divine 
Geometry or Architccture; and to thus, I think, 1s to 


be refer'd that magnificent challenge which God Al- 
| K mighty 
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Jeb 38-445 mighty made to Fob ; Where waſt thou when I laid the 

ache foundations of the Earth * declare if thou haſt underſtan- 

ding ; Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt , 

or who hath ſtretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are the 

foundations thereof faſtned, or who laid the corner-ſtone 

thereof ? When the morning Stars ſang together, and all 

the ſons of God ſhouted for joy. Moſes alſo when he had 

deſcrib'd the Chaos, faith, 7 he ſpirit of God mov d up- 

on, or fat brooding upon, the face of the waters ; with- 

out all doubt to produce ſome cttects there. And 

S. Peter, when he ſpeaks of the form of the Ante-di- 

'  Juvian Farth, how it ſtood in reference to the Wa- 

T6 io ters, adds, By the Word of God, or by the Wiſdom of 

_ God it was made ſo. And this ſame Wiſdom of God, 

in the Proverbs, as we obſerved before, takes notice 

of this very piece of work in the formation of the 

Earth. When he ſet an Orb over the face of the Deep I 

was there. And laſtly, the Ancient Pluloſophers, or at 

leaſt the beſt of them, to give them their duc, always 

brought 1n Mers or Amor, as a Supernatural prin- 

ciple, to umite and conſociate the parts of the Chaos ; 

wha was firſt done in the compoſition of this won- 

derful Arch of the Earth. Wherefore to the great 

Archite&t, who made the boundleſs Univerſe out of 

nothing, and form'd the Earth out of a Chaos, ler 

the praiſe of the whole Work, and particularly of this 
Maſter-piece, for cyer with all honour be given. 


CHAP. VI. 


The diſſolution of the Firſt Earth : The Deluge en- 
ſuing thereupon, eAnd the form of the preſent 
Earth rifing from the Ruines of the Firſt. 


WE have now brought to light the Ante-dilu- 
hs vian Earth out of the dark maſs of the Cha- 
__ hy os ; and not only deſcribed the ſurface of it, but laid 
58, & 64. Open the inward parts, to ſhew in what order its Re- 

g10NS 
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gjons lay. Let us now cloſe it up, and repreſent the 
Earth entire, and 1n larger proportions, more like an 
habitable World ; as in this Figure, where you ſee 
the ſmooth convex of the Earth, and may imagine 
the great Abyſſe ſpread under it * ; which two are * 4 * th 


aperture 


to be the only ſubject of our further contemplation. :! a. 
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In this ſmooth Earth were the firſt Scenes of the 
World, and the firſt Generations -of Mankind ; it.had 
the beauty of Youth and blooming Nature, freſh and 
fruitful, and not a wrinkle, ſcar or fracture 1n all its 
body ; no Rocks nor Mountains, no hollow Caves, 
nor gaping Chanels, but even and uniform all over. 
And the ſmoothneſs of the Earth made the face of 
the Heavens ſo too ; the Air was calm and ſerene ; 
none of thoſe tumultuary motions and conflicts of 

K 2 Yapours, 
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vapours, which the-Mountains and the Winds cauſe 
in ours : Twas futcd to a golden Age, and to the 
firſt innocency of Nature. | 
Alt this you'l fay is well, we are got inte a plca- 
fant World indced; but what's this to the purpoſe 2 
what appearance of a Deluge here, where there 1s 
not ſo much as a Sea, nor halt ſo much watcr as we 
have in this Earth ? or what appearance of Moun- 
tains, or Caverns, or other irregularitics of the Earth, 
where all is level and united ? So that inſtcad of 
looſing the Knot, this ties it the harder. You pre- 
tend to ſhew us how the Deluge was made, and you 
lock up all the Waters: within . the womb of the 
Earth, and ſet Bars and Doors, and a Wall of 1mpe- 
nctrable ſtrength and. thickneſs to keep them there. 
And you pretend to ſhew us the original of Rocks 
and Mountains, and Caverns of the Earch, and bring 
us to a wide and endleſs plain, ſmooth as the calm 
Sca. 
»- Thus 1s all true, and yet we arc not ſo far from the 
fight and diſcovery of thoſe things as you imagine ; 
draw but the curtain and theſe Scenes will appear, 
er {omething very like them. We muſt remember 
that S. Peter.told us, that the Ante-diluvian Earth pc- 
riſht, or was - demoliſh'd; and Moſes ſaith, the great 
 Abyſſe was broken open at the Deluge. * Let 'us then 
©. ſuppoſe, that at a time appointed by Divine Provi- 
dence, and from cauſes 'made ready to do that great 
execution upon a finful World, that this bye was 
open'd, -or that the frame of the Earth broke and fell 
down intothe Great Abyſſe. At this one ſtroke all Nature 
would be chang'd, and this ſingle ation would have 
wo great and viſible Effects. The one Tranſient, 
and the other Permanent. Firſt an umyerſal Deluge 
would overflow all the partsand Regions of the bro- 
ken Earth, during the great commornion and agitation 
of the Abyſle, by. the violent fall of the Earth into it. 
This would be the firſt and unqueſtionable effect of 
this diſſolution, and all that World would be deſtroy- 
ed. Then when the agitation of the Abyſſe was af- 
{wag'd, and the Waters by degrees were retir'd into 
their Chanels, and the dry land appcar'd, you hy 
cc 
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ſee the true image of the preſent Earth in the ruines 
of the firſt. The ſurface of the Globe: would be di- 
vided into Land and Seca ; the Land would conſiſt of 
Plains and Valleys and Mountains, according as the 
pieces of this ruine were plac'd and diſpos'd : Upon 
the banks of the Sea would ſtand the Rocks, and 
near the ſhore would be Iſlands, or lefler fragments 
of Earth compaſs'd round by Water. Then as to 
Subterrancous Waters, and all Subtcrranecous Ca- 
verns and hollownefles, upon this ſuppoſition thoſe 
things could not be otherwiſe ; for the parts would 
fall hollow in many places us this, as in all other 
runes : And ſceing the. Earth fell into this Abvile, 
the Waters at a certain height would flow into all 
thoſe hollow places and cavities ; and would alſo 
ſink and infinuate 1nto many parts of. the ſolid Earth. 
And though theſe Subterrancous Vaults or holes, 
whether dry or full of Water, would be more or lels 
in all: places, where the parts tcll hollow -; yet they 
would be: found eſpecially about the roots of the 
Mountains, and- the higher parts of the Earth; for 
there the ſides bearing up one againſt the other, they 
could not lic ſo cloſe at the bottoms, but many vacui- 
tics would be intercepted. Nor arc there any other 
incqualncs or irregularities obſervable. in the preſent 
form of the Farth ; whecher 1n the ſurface of it, or 
interiour conſtruction, whereot' this: -bypothefis doth 
not g1ve a ready, -fair,.and intel1g1ble account 3 and 
doth at one View repreſent them all to us, with their 
caukes; as-1h a glaſs: And whether that Glaſs be true; 
and-the'Image-anfwer tothe Original, it you doubt of 
It, we -will hereafter examine them piece by piece. 
But in the firſt place, we muſt conſider the General 
Deluge, how eaſily and truly this ſuppoſition repre- 
ſents and explains ut, and anſwers all the propertics 
and conditions of 1t.. 

I think it will be eafily allow'd, that ſuch a difſo- 
lution of the Earth as we haye propos'd, and fall of it 
into the Abyfſle, would certainly make an univerſal 
Deluge ; and effectually. deſtroy the old World, 
which periſht int. But we have not yet particularly 


proy'd this diſſolution, and in what manner Gs 
uge 
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luge follow'd upon it : And to aflert things in groſs 
never makes that firm impreſſhon upon our under- 
ſtandings, and upon. our belict, as. to {ce them de- 
ducd with their cauſes and circumſtances ; And 
therefore we muſt endeayour to ſhew what prepara- 
tions there were in Nature for this great diſlolution, 
and after what manner 1t came to pals, and the De- 
luge in conſequence of 1t. 

We have noted before, that Moſes imputed the De- 
luge to the diſruption of the Abyſle; and S. Peter, 
to the particular conſtitution of that Earth, which 
made 1t obnoxious to be abſorpt in Water ; fo as 
our Explication ſo far 1s juſtih'd. But it was bclow 
the dignity of thoſe Sacred Pen-men, or the Spirit of 
God that directed them, to ſhew us the caules of this 
diſruption, or of thisablorption ; this 15 Icft to the cn- 
quiries of men. For 1t was never the defign of Pro- 
vidence, to give ſuch particular cxplications of Natu- 
ral things, that ſhould make us idle, or the uſe of 
Reaſon unneceſſary ; but on the contrary, by deli- 
vcring great concluſions to us, to Cxcite our curiol1- 
ty and 1nquifitivenels after the methods, by which 
{uch things were brought to paſs: And 1t may be 
there 15 no greater trial or inſtance of Natural wil- 
dom, than to find out the Chanel, in which theſe 
great revolutions of Nature, which we treat on, flow 
and ſucceed one another. 

Let us therefore reſume that Syſtem of the Ante- 
diluvian Earth, which we have deduc'd from the Cha- 
os, and which we find to anſwer S. Peter's deſcription, 
and Moſes his account of the Deluge. This Earth 


could not be obnoxious to a Deluge, as the Apoſtle 


ſuppoſcth it to have been, but by a diflolution ; for 
the Abytile was cnclos'd within its bowels. And Moſes 
doth in effect tell us, there was ſuch a diſſolution, 
when he ſaith, The fountains of the great Abyſſe were bro- 
ken open. For fountains arc broken open no other- 
wite than by breaking up the ground that covers 
them: We muſt therefore here enquire in what or- 
dcr, and from what cauſes the frame of this cxteriour 
Earth was difloly'd, and then we ſhall ſoon ſce how, 
upon that diſſolution, the Deluge immediately pre- 
vaild and oyerflow'd all the parts of it. I do 
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Ido not think it 1n the power of humane wit to 
determine how long this frame would ſtand, how 
many Years, or how many Ages ; but one would 
ſoon 1magine, that this kind of ſtructure would not 
be perpetual, nor laſt indecd many thouſands of Years, 
if one conſider the effect that the heat of the Sun 
would hayc upon 1t, and the Waters under it ; dry- 
ing and parching the one, and rarifying the other 
into vapours. For we muſt conſider, that the courſe 
of the Sun at that time, or the poſture of the Earth 
to the Sun, was ſuch, that. there was no diverſity or 
alternation of ſcaſons 1n the Year, as there 1s now ; 
by reaſon of which alternation, our Earth 1s kept in 
an equality of temper, the contrary ſcaſons balancing 
one another ; ſo as what moiſture the heat of the 
Summer ſucks out of the Earth, 'tis repaid in the Rains 
of the next Winter; and what chaps were made in 
It, are fll'd up again, and the Earth reduc'd to its 
former conſtitution. But 1f we ſhould imagine a 
continual Summer, the Earth would proceed in dri- 
neſs {till more and more, and the cracks would be 
wider and pierce deeper into the ſubſtance of it : And 
ſuch a continual Summer there was, at leaſt an equa- 
lity of ſeaſons 1n the Ante-diluvian Earth, as ſhall be 
prov'd 1n the following Book, concerning Paradiſe. 
In the mean time this being ſuppos'd, let us conſider 
what eftc&t 1t would have upon this Arch of the ex- 
tcriour Earth, and the Waters under it. 

We cannot believe, but that the heat of the Sun, 
within the ſpace of ſome hundreds of years, would 
have reduc'd this Earth to a conſiderable degree of 
drineſs in certain parts ; and alſo have much rarifi'd 
and exhal'd the Waters under it: And conſidering 
the ſtructure of that Globe, the exteriour cruſt, and 
the Waters lying round under it, both cxpos'd to the 
Sun, we may fitly compare ut to an Molipile, or an 
hollow Sphere with Water in it, which the heat of 
the Fire rarifies and turns into Vapours and Wind. 
The Sun here 1s as the. Fire, and the extcriour Earth 
IS as the Shell of the Molipile, and the Abyſle as the 
Water within it ; now when the heat of the Sun had 
picrced through the Shell and reacht the Waters, 1t 

began 
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began to rarific them, and raiſe them into Vapours ; 
which rarcfa&tion made them require more ſpace and 
room than they needed before, while they lay cloſe 
and quict. And finding themſelves pen'd in by the 
exteriour Earth, they preſsd with violence. againſt 
that Arch, to make it yield and.givc way to their dj- 
Jatation and eruption. So we flee all Vapours and 
Exhalations cnclos'd within the Earth, and agitated 
there, ſtrive to break out, and often ſhake the ground 
with their attempts to get looſe. And 1n the compa- 
riſon we usd of an MAolipile, if the mouth of it be 
ſtopt that gives the vent, the Water rarifid will burſt 
the Veſſel with its force. And the reſemblance of the 
Earth to an Egg, which we us'd before, holds alſo 
in this reſpect ; tor when it heats before the Fire, the 
moiſture and Air within being rarif'd, makes 1t often 
burſt the Shell. And I do the morc willingly mcn- 
tion this Jaſt compariſon, becaulc I obſerve that ſome 
of the Ancients, when they ſpcak of the do&trine of 
the Mundane Feg, lay, that after a ccrtain period of 
time 1t was broken. 

Bur there 1s yet another thing to be conſider d in 
this caſe; tor as the heat of the Sun gave force to 
theſe Vapours more and more, and made them more 
ſtrong and violent ; ſo on the other hand, it alſo 
weaken'd more and more the Arch of the Earth, that 
was to rc{iſt them ; ſucking out the moiſture that 
was the cement of its parts, drying it 1immoderately, 
and chapping 1t in ſundry places. And there being 
no Winter then to cloſe up and unite its parts, and 
re{tore the Earth to its former ſtrength and compact- 
nels, it grew morc and more diſpos'd to a difſoluti- 
on. And at length, theſe preparations in Nature be- 
10g made on cither 1ide, the force of the Vapours in- 
creasd, and the walls wcaken'd, which ſhould have 
kept them in, when the appointed time was come, 
that All-wiſe Providence had defign'd for the puniſh- 
ment of a ſinful World, the whole fabrick brake, 
and the frame of the Farth was torn in picccs, as by 
an Earthquake ; and thoſe great portions or trag- 
ments, into which it was divided, tell down into the 


A | | 
Abyfle, ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another. 


This 
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This is a ſhort and general account how we may 
conceive the diſlolution of the firſt Earth, and an — 
univerſal Dcluge ariſing upon it. - And this manner 
of diflolution hath ſo many examples in Nature eve- 
ry Age, that we necd not inſiſt farther upon the Ex: 
plication of it. The gencrality of Earthquakes ariſe 
from like cauſes, and often end in a hike eftcct, a par- 
tial Deluge, or Inundation of the place or Country 
where they happen ; and of thele we have ſcen lome 
inſtances cyen in our own times : But whenſocyer it 
ſo happens, hat the Vapours and Exhalations ſhut up 
in the caverns of the Earth, by rarctaction or com- 
preſſion come to be ſtraitned, they ſtrive every way 
to ſet themſelves at liberty, and often break their pri- * 1 
ſon, or the cover bf the Earth that kept them 1n ; 
which Earth upon that diſruption falls into the Sub- 
terrancous Caverns that he under 1t : Anda. 
happens that thoſe Caverns are full of Water, as gene- 
rally they arc, if they be great ordeep, that City or 
tract of Land is drown'd. And allo the fall of ſuch a 
maſs of Earth, - with its weight and bulk, doth often 
forcc out the Water ſo impetuouſly, as to throw it 
upon all the Country round about. There arc innu- 
merable examples in Hiſtory ( whercot we ſhall men- 
tion ſome hercafter ) of Cities and Countrics thus 
{wallow'd up, or overflow'd, by an Earthquake, and 
an Inundation ariſing upon it. And according to the 
manner of their fall or ruine, they either remain'd 
wholly under water, and perpetually drown'd, as So- 
dom and Gomorrha, Plato's Atlantis, Bura and Helice, and 
other Cities and Regions 1in Greece and Aſia ; or they 
partly emcrg'd, and became dry Land again ; when 
( their ſituation being pretty high ) the Waters, after 
their violent agitation was abated, retir'd into the Jow- 
cr places, and into their Chanels. 

Now if we compare theſe partial diſfolutions of the 

Farth with an univerſal diflolution, we may as cafily 
conceive anuniverſfal Deluge from an umyerfal Difſo- 
lution, as a partial Deluge from a partial. It we can 
conceivea City, a Country, an Iſland, a Continent 
thus abſorpt and overflown ; if we do bur enlarge 


our thought and imagination a httle, we may con- 
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ccive it as well of the whole Earth. And it ſeems 
ſtrange to me, that none of the Ancients ſhould hic 
upon this way of explaining the univerſal Deluge 
chere being ſuch frequent inſtances in all Ages and 
Countrics of Inundations made 1in this manner, and 
never of any great Inundation made otherwiſe, un- 
leſs in maritim Countries, by the irruption of the 
Sea into grounds that lic low. "Tis true, they would 
not ſo calily imagine this Diſſolution, becauſe they 
did not underſtand the truc form of the Antc-diluvian 
Earth ; but, methinks, the examunation of the Deluge 
ſhould have led them to the diſcovery of that : For 
obſerving the difficulty, or 1mpoſlibility of an uni- 
verſal Deluge, without the Diſſolution of the Earth ; 
as alſo frequent inſtances of thele Diflolutions ac- 
compani'd with Deluges, where the ground was hol- 
low, and had Subterrancous Waters ; this, methinks, 
ſhould have prompted them to imagine, that thoſe 
Subtcrrancous Waters were univerſal at that time, or 
extended quite round the Earth ; fo as a diſlolution 
of the exteriour Earth could not be made any where, 
but it would fall into Waters, 'and be more or lcls 
overflow'd. ' And when they had once reacht thus 
thought, they nught conclude both what the form 
of the Ante-diluvian Earth was, and that the Deluge 
came to pals by the diſſolution of 1t. But we reaſon 
with caſe about the finding out of things, when they 
are once found out ; and there 1s but a thin paper- 
wall ſometimes between the greateſt diſcoverics and a 
pertcct 1gnorance of them. Let us proceed now to 
con{1der, whether this ſuppoſition will anſwer all the 


conditions of an umverſal Deluge, and ſupply all the 


defects which we found in other Explications. 

The great dithculty propos'd, was to find Water 
ſufficient to make an umverſal Delhge, reaching to 
the tops of the Mountains ; and yet that this Water 
ſhould be tranſient, and after ſome time ſhould fo re- 
curn into 1ts Chanels, that the dry Land . would ap- 
pcar, and the Earth become again habitable. There 
was that double impoſſibility in the common opint- 
on, that the quantity of water neceſſary for ſuch a 
Deluge was no where to be found, or could no way 


be 
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be brought upon the Earth; and then if it was 
brought, could-no way be remov'd again. Our Ex- 
plication quite takes off the edge of this Objection; 
for, performing the ſame effect with a far leſs quanti- 
ty of water, 'tis both caſfie to be found, and calily re- 
mov 'd when the work 1s done. When the exteriour 
Earth was broke, and fell into the Abyſle, a good 
part of it was cover'd with water by the meer depth 
of the Abyfle it fell into, and thoſe parts of it that 
.” were higher than the Abyſle was deep, and conlc- 
quently would Rand above it in a calm water, were 
notwithſtanding reache and overtop'd by the waves, 
during the agitation and violent commotion of the 
Abyſlc. For 1t 1s not imaginable what the commor1- 
on of the Abyſle would beupon this diſſolution of the 
Earth, nor to what height its waves would be thrown, 
when thoſe prodigious tragments were tumbled down 
into 1t. . Suppoſe a ſtone of ten thouſand weight ta- 
ken up into the Air a mile or two, and then let fall 
into the muddle of the Ocean, I do not belicyc bur 
that the daſhing of the water upon that 1mprethon, 
would riſe as high as a Mountain. But ſuppoſe a 
mighty Rock or heap of Rocks to fall from that 
hcight, or a great Ifland, or a Continent ; theſe would 
expel the waters out of their places, with ſuch a force 
and violence, as to fling them among the higheſt 
Clouds. 

'Tis incredible to what height ſometimes great 
Stones and Cinders will be thrown, at the eruptions 
of fiery Mountains; and the preſſure of a great mals 
of Earth falling into the Abyſle, thought be a force of 
another kind, could not but impel = water with ſo 
much ſtrength, as would carry it up to a great height 
in the Air; and to the top of any thing that lay in 
Its way, any eminency, or high fragment whatſoever : 
And then rowling back again, it would ſweep down 
with it whatſocver 1t ruſht upon, Woods, Buildings; 
living Creatures, and carry them all headlong into 
the great gulf. Sometimes a maſs of watcr would be 
gon {truck off and ſeparate from the reſt, and toſt 
through the Air like a flying River ; but the com- 
mon motion of the waves was to chmb up the hills, 
Lis or 
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or inclin'd fragments, and then return into the val. 
leys and deeps again, with a perpetual fluctuation 
going and coming, aſcending and deſcending, till the 
violence of them being ſpent by degrees, they ſerled 
at laſt in the places allotted for them ; where bounds 


{are ſet that they cannot paſs over, that they return not 


again to cover the Earth. 
Neither is it to be wonder'd, that the great Tu- 


mult of the waters, and the extremity of the Deluge 
laſted for ſome months ; for beſides, that the firſt 
ſhock and commotion of the Abyſle was extremely. v1- 
olent, from the general fall of the Earth, there were 
ever and anon ſome ſecondary ruines; or lome parts 
of the great ruine, that were not well {ctled, broke 
again, and made new commotions : And 'twas a con- 
{iderable time: betore the great fragments that fell, 
and their lefler dependencies could be lo adjuſted and 
fitted, as to reſt in a firm and immoveable poſture : 
For the props and ſtays whereby they lean'd one upon 


another, or upon the bottom of the Abyſle, often 


tail'd, cither by the incumbent weight, or the violence 
impullcs of the water againſt them; and ſo renew'd, 
or continu'd the diſorder and confution of the Abyſle. 
Belides, we are to obſerve, that thele great fragmeyts 
talling hollow, they inclosd and bore down with 
them under their concave ſurface a great deal of 
Arr ; and while the water compals'd theſe fragments, 
and overflow'd them, the Air could not readily get 
out of thoſe priſons, but by degrees, as the Earth 
and Water above would give way ; ſo as this would 
allo hinder the ſettlement of the Abyfle, and the re- 
tiring of the Water into thoſe Subterrancous Chanels, 


tor ſome time. But at length, when this Air had 


tound a vent, and left its place to the Water, and 
tnc ruines both primary and ſecondary were fetled 
and fixt, then the Waters of the Abyſle began to ſettle 
00, and the dry Land to appear ; firſt the tops of 
the Mountains, then the high Grounds, then the 
Plains and the rcſt of the Earth. And this gradual 
{ublidency of the Abyfle ( which Moſes allo hath parti- 
cularly noted ) and diſcovery of the-ſeveral parts of 


the Earth, would alſo take up a conſiderable time. 
Thus 
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Thus anew World appear'd, or the Earth put on 
its new form, and became divided into Seca and 
Land ; and the Abyfle, which from ſeveral Ages, even 
from the beginning of the World, had lain hid in the 
womb of the Earth, was brought to light and diſco- 
verd ; thegreateſt part of it conſtituting our preſent 
Ocean, and the reſt filling the lower cavities of the 
Earth : Upon the Land appear'd the Mountains and 
che Hills, and the Iflands in the Sea, and the Rocks 
upon the ſhore. And 1o the Divine Providence, ha- 
ving prepar'd Nature for {o great a change, at one 
ſtroke difloly'd the frame of the old World, and made 
us a New one out of 1ts ruines, which we now inhabit * 
ſince the Deluge. All which things being thus cx- 
plain'd, deduc'd, and ſtated, we now add and pro- 
nounce our Third and laſt Propoſition; That the dif- 
ruption of the Abyſſe, or diſſolution of the primaval Farth 4 
and its fall into the Abyſ/e, was the cauſe of the Univerſal +: 
Deluge, and of the deſtrution of the old World, —_ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


That the Explication we have given of an Univerſal 
Deluge 14 not an Idea only, but an account of 
what really came to paſs in thus Sarth, and the 
true Explication of Noah's Flood, as ' prov'd 
by eArgument and from Hiſtory. eAn Exami- 
nation of Tehom:Rabba, or the great «A byſſe, 
and that by it the Sea cannot be underſtood, nor 
the Subterraneous Waters, as they are at preſent. 
What the true Notion and Form of it was, © col- 
leted from Moſes and other Sacred Wruers , 
T be frequent alluſions in Scripture to the opening 
and ſhutting the Abyſſe, and the particular ſhe 
of Scripture in its reflettions on the Origin, and 

the Formation of the Earth. Obſervations on 

Deucalion's Deluge. 


E have now given an account of the firſt 
great revolution of Nature, and of the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, in a way that 1s intelligible, and from 
cauſcs that anſwer the greatneſs of the effect ; We 
have ſuppos'd nothing but what 1s alſo prov'd, both 
as to the firſt form ot the Earth, and as to the man- 
ner of its Diſſolution, and how far from that would 
evidently and neceſſarily ariſe a general Deluge ; 
which was that which put a period tothe old World, 
and the firlt ſtatc,of things. And though all this hath 
been deduc'd in due 6 and with connexion and 
conlequence of one thing upon another, ſo far as 1 
know, which 1s the true evidence of a Theory; yet it 
may not be ſufhcient to command the Afſent and Be- 
lict of ſome perſons, who will allow, it may be, and 
acknowledge, that this is a fair Idea of a Pope BY 
UgC 
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luge in general, and of the deſtruction of a World 
by it ; but this may be only an Idea, they'll fay ; we 
defire it may be provd from ſome collateral argu- 
ments, taken either from Sacred Hiſtory, or from ob- 
ſcrvation, that this hath really been exemplified upon 
the Earth, and that Noah's Flood came to paſs this 
way. And ſceing we have defign'd this firit Book 
chiefly for the Explication of Noah's Deluge, I am 
willing to add here a Chaptcr or two extraordinary 
upon this occaſion ; to ſhew, that what we have de- - 
liver'd 1s more than an [dea, and that it was in this very 
way that Noah's Deluge came to paſs. But they who 
have not this doubt, and have a mind to ſee the iſſuc 
of the Theory, may skip this long Chapter, and pro- 
ceed to the following. 

To ſatisfic then the doubtful in this particular, Ict 
us lay down 1n the firſt place that concluſion which 
they ſeem to admit, iz. That this 1s a poſlible and 
conſiſtent Explication of an Univerſal Deluge ; and 
let's ſee how far this would go, 1f well contider'd, 
towards the proof of what they delirc, or towards the 
demonſtration of Noah's Deluge in particular. Ir 1s 
granted on both hands, that there hath been an Uni- 
verſal Deluge upon the Earth, which was Noah's De- 
luge ; and 1t 1s alſo granted, that we have given a 
poſſible and conſiſtent Idea of an Univerlial Deluge ; 
Now wc have prov'd Chap. II. and TIT. that all other 
ways aſlign'd for the Explication of Noah's Flood are 
falſe or impoſſible; therefore it came to pals 1n that 
poſlible way which we have proposd. And if we 
have truly prov'd, in the foremention'd Chapters, the 
impoſſibility of it in all other ways, this argumenta- 
tion 1s undemiable. Beſides, we may argue thus, As 
it 15 granted that there hath been an Univerſal Deluge 
upon the Earth ; ſo I ſuppoſe it will be granted that 
there hath been but one: Now the diflolution of the 
Earth, whenſoever it happen'd, would make one uni- 
verſal Deluge, and therefore the only one, and the 
ſame with Noah's. That ſuch a Diſſolution as we 
have deſcrib'd, would make an umycerial Deluge, I 
think, cannot be queſtiond ; and that there hath been 


ſuch a diflolution, beſides what we have alrcady al- 
ledg'd, 
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ledg'd, ſhall be prov'd at large from natural Obſer- 
vations upon the Form and Figure of the preſent 
Earth, in the Third Section and lait Chap. of this Book ; 
In the mean time we will proceed to Hiſtory, both 
Sacred and Profane, and by comparing our Explica- 
tion with thoſe, give further afſurance of its truth 
and reality. 

In the firſt place, it agrees, which 15 moſt confide- 
rable, with Moſes's Narration of the Dcluge ; both 
as to the matter and manner of it. The matter of 
the Deluge Moſes makes to be the Waters trom above, 
and the Waters from below ; or he diſtinguiſhes the 
cauſes of the Deluge, as we do, into Superiour and 
Inferiour ; and the Inferiour caulcs he makes to be the 
diſruption of the Abyſle, which 1s the principal part | 
and the great hinge of our Explication. Then as to 
the manner of the Deluge, the beginning and the 
ending, the increaſe and decreaſe, he faith it increasd 
gradually by the forty days Rain that fell, and de- 
creaſt gradually, by going and coming ; that 1s after 
many repcated fluctuations and reciprocations 
of the waves, the waters of the Abyſle began to be 
more compos'd, and to retire into ther Chanels, 
whence they ſhall never return to cover the Earth 
again. This agrees wholly with our Theory ; we 
ſuppoſe the Abyſle to have been under an extream 
commotion and agitation by the fall of the Earth in- 
© It, and this at firſt encreaſt more and more, till 
the whole Earth was faln ; Then continuing tor ſome 
time at the height of 1ts rage, overwhelming the 
greateſt Mountains, it afterwards decrea{t by the like 
degrees, leaving firſt the tops of the Mountains, then 
the Hills and the Fields, till the Waters came to be 
wholly drawn off the Earth into their Chanels. 

It was no doubt a great overſight in the Ancients, 
to fancy the Deluge like a great ſtanding Pool of wa- 
ter, reaching from the bottom of the Valleys to the 
tops of the Mountains, every where alike, with a le- 
vel and umform ſurface ; by reaſon of which miſta- 
ken notion of the Deluge, they made more water ne- 
ceflary to it than was poſlible to be had, or being 


had than it was poſſible to get quit of again; for 
there 
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there are no Chanels in the Earth that could hold {© 
much water, cither to g1vc it, or to reccive it. And 
the Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of the Deluge, ſcems to mc ma- 
niteſtly to 1mply this violent commotion of the Abytle. 
The Waters went up by the Mountains, came down by the p, _. 
Valleys unto the place which thou haſt founded for them. v1. 8, 
I know ſome interpret that paſſage of the itarc of the 
waters 1n the beginning, when they cover the face 
of the whole Earth, Ger. 1. 2. but that cannot be, 
becauſe of what follows in the next verſe ; 7hou haſt 
ſet a bound that they may not paſs over ; that they turn not 
again to cover the Farth. Which 1s not truc, 1t the 
preceding words be underſtood - of the {tate ot- the 
watcrs at the beginning of the World ; for they did 
pals thoſe bounds, and did return f{incc that time to 
cover the Earth, namely at the Deluge : But 1t thcle 
words be rcter'd to the time of the Deluge, and the 
ſtate of the waters then; *tis botha juſt delcription of 
the motion of the Abyſle, and certainly truc, that the 
watcrs f{incc that time are ſo ſetled in their Chancls, 
that they ſhall never overflow the Earth again. As 
we are afſured by the promiſe made to Noah, and 
that illuſtrious pledge and confirmation of 1t, the 
Rainbow, that the Heavens allo thall never pour our lo 
much waters again ; their (tate being chang'd as well 
as that of the Earth, or Sca, from what they were bc- 
torc the Deluge. 

\ But before we leave Moſes's Narration of the De- 
luge, we muſt examine further, what 1s, or can be 
underſtood by his TEHOM-RABBA, or great Ge. 7. 11, 
Abyſſe, which he ſaith was broken up at the Deluge ; 
for this will help us to diſcover, whether our Expli- 
cation be the ſame with his, and of the ſame Flood. 
And firſt we muſt conſider, whether by the 7 ehom- 
Rabba, or Moſaical Abyfle can be underſtood the Sea 
or Occan, under that form we ſee it in at preſent 
and 'tis plain, methinks, that the Sea cannot be un- 
derſtood by this great Abyſle, both becauſe the Sea 
1s not capable upon any diſruption to make ſuch an 
unverſal Deluge ; and becauſe the Narration of Mo- 
ſes, and his expreſſions concerning this Abyfle, do 
'not agree to the Sca. Some of the Ancients _— 
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did imagine, that the waters of the Sca were much 
higher than the Land, and ſtood, as it were, on an 
heap ; fo as when theſe waters were let Joole, they 
overflow'd the Earth, and made a Deluge. Bur this 
is known to be a groſs miſtake ; the Sea and the 
Land make one Globe, and the Waters couch them- 
ſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the Center of this Globe 
in a Spherical convcxity ; ſo that 1f all the Mountains 
and Hills were ſcal'd, and the Earth made even, the 
Waters would not overflow its ſmooth furtace ; much 
leſs could they overflow it in the form that it 15 now 
in, where the Shores are higher than the Sca, the In- 
land parts than the Shores, and the Mountains fti]] 
far above all : So as no diſruption of the Sea could 
make an univerſal Deluge, by reaſon of 1ts fituation. 
But beſides that, the quantity of Water ' contain'd 1n 
the Sea1is no way ſufficient to make a Deluge in the 
preſent form of the Earth ; for we have ſhewn bcfore, 
Chap. 2. that Eight ſuch Occans as ours would be 
little cnough for that purpoſe. Then as to the cx- 
prefiions of Moſes concerning this Abyſle, it he had 
meant the Sea by it, and that the Deluge was madc 
by the diſruption of the Seca, why did he not ſay fo ?. 
There 1s no mention of the Sca in all the Hiſtory of 
the Deluge : Moſes had mention'd the Sca before, Ger:. 
I. 10. andus'd a word that was common and known 
to {1gnifhe the Sea ; And 1t he had a nund to expreſs 
the ſame thing here, why ' ſhould he not uſe the ſame 
word and the fame term : In an Hiſtorical relation 
we ulc terms that are moſt proper and beſt known ; 
bur 1nſ{tcad of that he uſeth the ſame term here that 
he did, Ger. 1. 2. when he faith, Darkneſs was wpon the 
face of the Abyſſe, or of the Deep, as we render 1t ; there 
che Abyile was open, or cover'd with darkneſs only, 
namely before the exteriour Earth was form'd ; Here 
the ſame Abyſle is mention'd again, but cover'd, by 
the formatien of the Earth upon it; and the covering 
of this Abyſſe was broken or cloven aſunder, and the 
Waters guſht out that made the Deluge. This I am 
ſurc 15 the moſt natural interpretation or ſignification 
of thus word, according as it 1s usd in Moſes's wri- 
tings. Furthermore, we muſt obſerve what _ 
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ſaith concerning this Abyſle, and whether that will 
agree with the Sea or no ; he ſaith the Fountains of the 
great Abyſſe were broken open ; now 1t by the grear 
Abyſle you underſtand the Sea, how are its Fountains 
broken open? To break open a' Fountain, 1s to break 
opcn the ground that covers 1t, and what ground co- 
vers the Seca ? So that upon all conſiderations, cithcr 
of the word that Moſes here uſeth, Tehom-Rabba, or of 
the thing afhrmed concerning it, breaking open its Foun- 
tains; or of the efte&t following the breaking open 
its Fountains, drowning of the Earth ; from all theſe 
heads it 1s manifeſt, that the; Seca cannot be under- 
ſtood by the great Abyflc, whole diſruption was the 
cauſe of the Deluge. gs, 
And as the Moſaical Abyſle cannot be the Sea, fo 
neither can 1t be thole Subterrancous waters that arc 
diſperſt in the Cells and Caverns of the Earth ; for as 
they are now lodg'd within the Earth, they arc nor 
one Abyſſe, but ſeveral Ciſterns and Receptacles of 
water, 1n ſeveral places, eſpecially under the roots of 
Mountains and Hills ; ſeparate one trom another, 
ſometimes by whole Regions and Countrics inter- 
pos'd. Beſides what Fountains, it they were broken 
up, could lct out this water, or bring it upon the face 
of the Earth ? When we ſink a Mine, or dig a Well, 
the waters, when uncover'd, do not leap out of their 
places, or out of thole Cavities, and flow upon the 
Earth ; *Tis not as it you open'd a Vein, where the 
Bloud ſpirts out, and riſcth aca than its Source z, 
but as when you take off the cover of a Veſlel, the 
water doth not fly out for that: So 1t we ſhould ima- 
g1nc all the Subtcrrancous Caverns of the Earth un- 
cover'd, and the waters laid bare, there they would 
lic unmov'd in their beds, if the Earth did not fall 
into them to force them up. Furthermore, it theſe 
waters Wcre any way extracted and laid upon the ſur- 
face of the ground, nothing would be gain'd as to the 
Deluge by that, for as much water would run into 
theſe holes again when the Deluge begun to riſe; ſo 
that this would be but an uſcleſs labour, and turn to 
no account. And laſtly, theſe waters are no way 
ſufficient for quantity to anſwer to the Moſaical 
M 2 Abyſle, 
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Abyſle, or to be the principal cauſe of the Deluge, as 
that was. I: 

Now ſecing neither the Sea, as it 15 at preſent, nor 
the Subterrancous waters, as they are at preſent, cat 
anſwer to the Moſaical Abyſſe, we arc lure there 1s ny- 
ching in this preſent Earth that can anſwer to it: 
Let us then on the other hand compare 1t with that 
Subterraneous Abyſle, which we have found in the 
Ante-diluyian Earth, repreſented 5 Fig. 2, and ex- 
amine their chara&ers and correſpondency : Firſt, 
Maſes's Abyſle was cover'd and Subterrancous, for the 
Fountains of 1t are ſaid to have been cloven or burſt 
open ; then it was vaſt and capacious ; and thirdly, 
it was ſo diſpos'd, as to be capable of a diſruption, 
that would cauſe an univerſal Deluge to the Earth. 
Our Ante-diJuvian Abyfle anſwers truly to all theſe 
characters ; 'twas in the womb of the Earth; the 
Earth was founded upon thoſe Waters, as the Pſalmiſt 
ſaith ; or they were enclos'd within the Earth as in a 
Bag, as 'tis ſaid in another Pſalm, and will be ex- 
plain'd hereafter : Then tor the capacity of it, 1t con- 
tained both all the waters now in the Ocean, and all 
thoſe that arc diſpers'd 1m the Caverns of the Earth : 
And laſtly, it 1s manifeſt its fituation was ſuch, that 
upon a diſruption or diſlolution of the Earth which 


- cover'd it, an umyerſal Deluge would ariſe. Secing 


then this anſwers the deſcription, and all the proper- 
ties of the Moſaical Abyſle, and nothing elſe will, how 
can we 1n reaſon judge 1t otherwiſe than the ſame, 
and the very thing intended and propos'd in the Hi- 
ftory of Noah's Deluge under the name of 7ehom- 
Rabba, or the great Abyflc, at whoſe diſruption the 
World was ovcrflow'd. And as we do not think it 
an unhappy diſcovery to have found out ( with a mo- 
ral certainty ) the ſeat of the Moſaical Abyile, which 
hath been almoſt as much ſought for, and as much in 
vain, as the ſcat of Paradiſe ; fo this gives us a great 
affurance, that the Theory we have given of a gene- 
ral Deluge, is not a mecr Idea, but is to be appropri- 
atcd to the Deluge of Noah, as a true explication of 
It. | 


And 
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And to proceed now from Moſes to other Divine 
writers ; That our Deſcription 1s a reality, both as 
to the Ante-diluvian Earth, and as ro the Deluge, 
we may further be convinc'd from S. Peter's diſcourſe 2 Epi/-3-6: 
concerning thoſe two things. S. Perer faith, that the 
conſtitution of the Ante-diluvian Earth was ſuch, in 
reference to the Waters, that by reaſon of that it was 
. obnox1ous to a Deluge ; we ſay theſe Waters were 
the great Abyſ/e it ſtood upon, by reaſon whereot 
that World was really expos'd to a Deluge, and over- 
whelm'd in it upon the diſruption of this Abyfle, as 
Moſes witnefles. *T1s true, S. Peter doth not ſpecific 
what thoſe waters were, nor mention cither the Sca, 
or the Abyſle ; bur ſceing Moſes tells us, that 1t was 
by the waters of the Abyfle that the Earth was over- 
whelm'd, S. Peter's waters muſt be underſtood of the 
ſame Abyſle, becauſe he ſuppoſerh them the caule of 
the ſame Deluge. And, I think, the Apoſtle's dil- 
courle there cannot reccive a better illuſtration, than 
from Moſes's Hiſtory of the Deluge. Moſes diſtin- 
guiſhes the cauſes of the Flood into thoſe that belong 
to the Heavens, and thoſe that belong to rhe Earth ; 
the Rains and the Abyſle : S. Petcr allo diftinguiſherh 
the cauſcs of the Deluge into the conſtitution of the 
Heavens, in reference to 1ts watcrs; and the con(ti- 
rution of the Earth 1n reference to 1ts waters ; and 
no doubt they both aim at the ſame cauſes, as they 
reter to the ſame efte&t ; only Moſes mentions the 1m- 
mediate cauſes, the Rains and the Warers of the 
Abyile;; and S. Peter mentions the more remote and 
tundamental caulcs, that conſtitution of the Heavens, 
and that conſtitution of the Earth, in retcrence to 
their reſpective waters, which made that World ob- 
noxious to a Deluge : And theſe two ſpeaking of No- 
«h's Deluge, and agreeing thus with one another, and 
both with us, or with the Theory which we have g1- 
ven of a General Deluge, we may ſately conclude, that 
It 15 no imaginary Idea, but a true account of that 
Ancient Flood, whereof Moſes hath Ictt us the Hiſto- 
ry. 
And fccing the right underſtanding of the Moſaical 
Abyſe is ſufficient alone to proye all we have dchverd 
CONCErning 
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concerning the Dcluge, as alſo concerning the frame 
of the Ante-diluvian Earth, give me leave to take no- 
tice. here of ſome other places of Scripture that ſcem 
manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame form of the Abyſle 
with the Earth above it, Pſal. 24. 2. He founded the 
Earth upon the Seas, and eſtabliſh'd it upon the Floods ; 
and Pſal. 136. 6. He ſtretched out the Farth above the 
Waters. Now this Foundation of the Earth upon the | 
Waters, or extenſion of it above the Waters, doth 
moſt aptly agree to that ſtructure and {ituation of the 
Abyſle and the Ante-diluvian Earth, which we have 
aſlign'd them, and which we have bcfore delcrib'd ; 
but very improperly and forc'dly to the preſent form 
of the Earth and the Waters. In that ſccond place 
of the Pſalmiſt the word may be render'd cither, he 


flretchd, as we rcad it, or he fixt and conſolidated the 


Earth aboyc the Waters, as the Vulgate and Septua- 
g1nt trandlate it : For 'tis from the ſame word with 
that which is uſed for the Firmament, Gen. 1. So 
that as the Firmament was {tretch'd over and above 
the Earth, ſo was the Earth ſtretcht over and above the 
Watcrs, in that firſt conſtitution of things ; and 1 
remember ſome of the Ancients uſe this very compa- 
riſon of the Firmament and Earth, to expreſs the fitua- 


tion of the Paradifracal Egrth in retcrence to the Sea or 


Abvſlc. 

There 1s another remarkable place in the Pſalms, 
ro ſhew the diſpoſition of the Waters 1n the firſt ' 
Farth ; Pſal. 33. 7. He gathereth the Waters of the Sea 
as in a Bag, he layeth up the Abyſſes in florehouſes. Thus 
anſwers very fitly and naturally to the place and dil- 
poſition of the Abyſle which it had before the Deluge, 
inclos'd within the vaulc of the Earth, as in a Bag or 
in a Storehouſe. IT know very well what I render here 
in a Bag 1s rcnder'd in the Engliſh, as an heap ; but 
that tranſJation of the word ſeems to be grounded on 
the old Error, that the Sea 1s ligher than the Land, 
and ſo doth not make a true ſence. Neither are the 
rwo parts of the verlc ſo well ſuited and conſequent 
one to another, it the firſt expreſs an high ſituation of 
the Waters, and the ſecond a low one. And accor- 


dingly the Vulgate, Septuagint, and Oricntal Yeu 
an 
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and Paraphraſc render 1t as we do hcrce, in a Bag, or 
by terms cquivalent. 

To thcle paſſages of the Pſalmiſt, concerning the 
form of the Abyilc and the firſt Earth, give me leave 
to add this general remark, that'they arc commonly 
uſhered in, or followed with ſomething of Admirani- 
on in the Prophet. We obſervd betore, that the 
formation of the firſt Earth, after ſuch a wonderful 
manner, being a picce of Divine Architecture, when 
it was ſpoken of 1n Scripture, 1t was uſually aſcrib'd 
to a particular Providence, and accordingly we ec in 
theſe places now mention'd, that 1t 1s ſtill made the 
object of praiſe and admiration : In that 136 Pſaln: 
"tis reckon'd among the wonders of God, Verſ. 4,5, 6. 
Give praiſe to him who alone doth great wonders ; To him 
that by wiſdom made the Heavens : To him that ſtretched 
out the Earth above the Waters. And 1n like manner, 
in that 33 Pſalm, *tis joyn'd with the forming of the 
Heavens, and made the ſubject of the Divine Power 
and Wiſdom : Verſ. 6, 7, 8, 9. By the word of the Lord 
were the Heavens made, and all the Hoſt of them by the 
breath of his mouth ; He gathereth the Waters of the Sea 
together, as in a Bag,, he layeth up the Abyſſe in $tore- 
houſes. Let all the Earth fear the Lord ; Let all the In- 
habitants of the World ſtand in awe of him; For he ſpake, 
and it was; he commanded, and it ſiobd faſt. Namely, 
all things ſtood in that wonderful poſture 1n which 
the Word of his Power and Wiſdom had cſtabliſhe 
them. David often made the works of Nature, and 
the External World the matter of his Mcditations, 
and of his praiſes and Philoſophical Devotions ; re- 
fleeting ſometimes upon the preſent form ot the 
World, and ſometimes upon the primitive form of 
It : And though Poctical expreſſions, as the Pſalms arc, 
{cldom are fo determinate and dittin&t, but that they 
may be interpreted more than one way, yet, I think, 
It cannot but be acknowledg'd, that thoie cxpretſions 
and paſſages that we have inftanc'd in, arc more ftair- 
ly and aptly underſtood of the Ancient form.of the 
Sea, or -the Abyſle, as 1t was enclosd within the 
Earth, than of the preſent form of 1c in an open Cha- 


nel. 
There 
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There arc alſo in the book of Job many noble re- 
flections upon the works of Nature, and upon the 
formation of the Earth and the Abyile ; whercot thar 
in Chap. 26. 7. He ſtretcheth out the North over the 
Empty places, and hangeth the Earth upon nothing, lecms 
to parallel the expreſſion of David; He ſtretched out 
the Earth upon the Waters; tor the word we render the 

| - (ED | 

empty place is TOHU, which 1sappli'd tothe Chaos 
and the firſt Abyſle, Gen. 1. 2. and the hanging the 
Earth upon nothing 1s much more wondertul, 1t it bc 
underſtood of the firſt habitable Earth, that hung 
over the Waters, ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own 
peculiar form, and the libration of its parts, than if 
it be underſtood of the preſent Earth, and the whole 
body of it ; for if it be 1n 1ts Center or propcr place, 
whither ſhould it fink further, or whither ſhould it 
go ? Bur this paſſage, together with the foregoing 
and following verſes, requires a more critical exami- 
nation than this Diſcourle will cafily bear. 

There 1s another remarkable diſcourſe in 7ob, that 


- contains many things to our preſent purpole, 'tis Chap. 


38. where God reproaches fob with his ignorance of 
what pals'd at the beginning of the World, and the 
formation of the Earth, Verſ. 4, 5, 6. Where waſt thou 
when I laid the foundations of the Earth ? Declare if thou 
haſt underſtanding : Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, 
if thou knoweſt ; or who hath ſtretched the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof faſtned, or who laid 
the corner-flone * All theſe queſtions have far more 
torce and Emphaſis, more propricty and clegancy, if 
they be underſtood of the firſt and Antc-diluvian 
form of the Earth, than it they be underſtood of the 
preſent ; for 1n the preſent form of the Earth there 
15 no Architecture, no ſtructure no more than in a 
rwnc; or at laſt none comparatively to what was in 
the frit form of it. And that the cxtcriour and ſu- 
perficial part of the Earth 1s here ſpoken of, appcars 
by the rzle and /ine applid to it ; but what rule or 
regularity 1s there 1n the ſurface of the preſent Earth ? 
what line was usd to leyel its parts ? But in its ori- 
ginal conſtruction when it lay ſmooth and regular in 
ts ſurface, as if it had been drawn by rule and line 
In 
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in cycry part ; and when it hung poisd upon the 
Deep, without pillar or foundation tone, then juſt 
proportions were taken, and every thing plac'd by 
weight and meaſure : And this, I doubt not, was that 
hx x ſtructure here alluded to, and when this 
work was finiſht, then the morning Stars ſang together, Ve/- 7 
and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy. 

Thus far the queſtions proceed upon the form and 
conſtruction of the firſt Earth ; in the following 
verſes ( 8, 9,10, 11. ) they proceed upon the demoli- 
tion of that Earth, the opening the Abyſle, and the 
preſent ſtatc of both. Or who ſhut up the Sea with doors 
when it brake forth, as if it had iſud out of a womb? or 
Who can doubt but this was at the breaking open of 
the Fountains of the Abyſſe, Gen. 7. 11. when the waters 
guſht out, as out of the great womb of Nature; and 
by reaſon of that confuſion and perturbation of Air 
and Water that riſe upon it, a thick muſt and dark- 
neſs was round the Earth, and all things as in a ſecond 
Chaos, When I made the cloud the garment theredf, =_ 
thick darkneſs a ſwadling band for it, and brake up for i 
my decreed place, and made bars and doors. won 
(raking the wordsas thusuſually render'd ) the preſent 
Chancl of the Sca was made when the Abviſe was 
broke up, and at the ſame time were made the ſhory 
Rocks and Mountains which arc the bars and boun- 
darics. of the'Sca. And ſaid hitherto ſhalt thou come 
and no further, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtay d. 
Which laſt ſentence ſhows, that this cannot be under- 
ſtood of the firſt diſpoſition of the waters as they 
were before the Flood, for their proud waves broke 
thoſe bounds, whatſoever they were, when they over- 
flow'd the Earth in the Deluge. And that the womb 
which they broke out of was the great Abyſle, The 
Chaldee Paraphraſe in this place doth cxpreſly menti- .,.2 
on ; and what can be underitood by the womb of the * © 
Earth, but that Subterrancous capacity in which the 
Abyſle lay ? Then that which followeth 1s a deſcripti- 
on or repreſentation of the great Deluge that enſu'd, 
- and of that diſorder 1n Nature, or in the Waters 
that was then, and how they were ſetled and bound- 


ed afterwards. Not unhke the deſcription of the 
N ſame 
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ſame Deluge, and of the ſucceeding ſtate of the Sea 
in the 104 Pſalm, verſ. 6,7, 8, 9. and thus much for 
theſe places in the book of Job. | 
There remains a remarkable diſcourſe in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, relating to the Moſaical Abyſle, and nor 
only to that, but to the Origine of the Earth in gene- 
ral; where Wiſdom declares - antiquity and pre-Cx- 
iſtence to all the works of this Earth, Chap. 8. verſ. 23, 
24,25, 26, 27, 28. I was ſet up from everlaſting, from 
the beginning, ere the Earth was. When there were no 
Deeps or Abyſſes, I was brought forth ; when no fountains 
abounding with water. Then 1n the 27. verſe, When he 
prepared the Heavens, I was there ; when he ſet a Compaſs 
upon the face of the Deep or Abyſſe. When he eſtabliſhed 
the Clouds above, when he ftrengthned the fountains of the 
Abyſſe. Here is mention made ot. the Abyfe, and of 
the Fountains of the Abyſſe, and who can queſtion, 
but that the Fountains of the Abyſle here arc the 
ſame with the fountains of the Abyſſe which Moſes 
mentions, and were broken open, as he tells us, at 
the Deluge? Let us obſerye therefore what form Wif- 
dom gives to this Abyſle, and conſequently to the Meo- 
fſaical : And here ſeem to be two expreſſions that de- 
termine the form of it, verſ. 28. He ſtrengthned the 
fountains of the Abyſſe, that 1s, the cover of thoſe 
Fountains, for the Fountains could be ſtrengthned 
no other way than by making a ſtrong cover or Arch 
over them. And that Archis expreſt more fully and 
diſtinctly inthe foregoing verſe, When he prepar'd the 
Heavens, I was there; when he ſet a Compals on the face 
of the Abyſſe ;..we render 1t Compaſs, the word fignifies 
a Circle or Circumference, or an Orb or Sphere. So 
there was in the beginning of the World a Sphere, 
Orb or Arch ſet round the Abyſſe, according to the 
teſtimony of Wiſdom, who was then preſent. And 
this ſhews us both the form of the Moſaical Abyſle, 
which was included within this Vault, and the form 
of the habitable Earth, which was the outward ſur- 
tace of this Vault, or the cover of the Abyſle that 
was broke up at the Deluge. | 
And thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have noted 
out of Scripture, concerning the Moſaical Abyſle, to 
diſcover 
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diſcover the form, place and ſituation of it ; which 1 

have done the more largely, becauſe that being de: 
termin'd, 1t will draw 1n cafily all the reſt of our The: - 

ory concerning the Deluge. I will now only add one 

or two general Obſervations, and ſo conclude this 
diſcourſe ; The firſt Obſervation 1s concerning the 
Abyſſe ; Namely, that the opening and ſhutting of the 

* Abyſſe, 1s the;great hinge upon which Nature turns in 

this Earth : This brings another face of things, other 
Scenes and a new World upon the ſtage: And accor- 
dingly it 15 a thing often mention'd and alluded to in 
Scripture, fometimes in a. Natural, ſometimes in a 
Moral or Theological ſence ; and mm both fences our 
Saviour ſhuts and opens as he pleaſcth. Our Saviour, 

who 1s both Lord of Nature and of Grace, whoſe Do- 
minon 1s both in Heaycn and in Earth, hath a 
double Key; that of the Abyſſe, whercby Death and 54 11. 1s, 
Hell are in his power, and all the reyolutions of Na- '2- '+ 
ture are under his Conduct and Providence ; And 0401 pgs 
the Key of David, whereby he adnuts or excludes 21-1: 
from the City of God and the Kingdom of Heaven 5/77 
whom he pleaſeth. Of thoſe places that refer to the 
ſhutting and opening the Abyſlc in a natural ſence, I 
cannot but particularly take notice of that in ob, 

Chap. 12. werſ. 14, 15. God breaketh down, and it cannot cp,q.11/ 
be built again : he ſhutteth up man, and there can be no 1c. 
opening : Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry 

up ; alſo he ſendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. 
Though theſe things be true of God in leffer and 
common inſtances, yet to me 1t 1s plain, that they 
principally refer to the Deluge, the opening and ſhut- 

ting the Abyſle, with the diſſolution or ſubverſion of 

the Earth thereupon; and accordingly they arc made 

the great cfftects of the Divine Power and Wiſdom 1n 

the foregoing Verſe, With God is wiſdom and ſtrength, ,_ f: ln, 
he hath counſel and underſtanding ; Behold, he breaketh 

down, &c. And allo in the concluſion 'tis repeated 
again, With him is ſtrength and wiſdom ; which folemmty ,, . , 
would ſcarce have been us'd for common inſtances of © 
his power. When God 1s faid to build or pull down, 

and no body can build again, 'tis not to be under- 


itood of 'an Houſe or a Town, God builds and un- 
N ia ' buwllds 
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builds Worlds ; and who ſhall build up that Arch 
that was broke down at the Deluge ? Where ſhall they 
lay the Foundation, or how ſhall the Mountains be 
rcard up again to make part of the Root ? This 1s the 
Fabrick, which when God breaketh down, none can 
build up again. He withholdeth the waters and they dry 
up : As we ſhew'd the Earth to have becn 1mmode- 
ratcly chapt and parcht before its diflolution. He 
ſendeth them forth and they overturn the Earth. What 
can more properly exprels the breaking out of the wa- 
ters at the diſruption of the Abyſle? and the ſubver- 
{ion or diſſolution of the Earth in conſequence of it ? 
"Tis truc this laſt paſſage may be applied to the 
breaking out of waters 1n an ordinary Earthquake, 
and the ſubverſion of ſome part of the Earth, which 
often follows upon it ; but it muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that the ſenſe 1s more weighty, if 1t be rcter d to the 
great Dcluge, and the great Earthquake whuch laid 
the World in ruines and in water. And Philoſophi- 
cal deſcriptions in Sacred writings, hike Prophecies, 
have often a lcfler and a greater accompliſhment and 
1nterpretation. 

[ could not paſs by this place without giving this 
ſhort Explication of it. We procecd now to the fc- 
cond Obſervation, which 1s concerning the ſtile of 
Scriptures, 1n moſt of thoſe places we have cited, and 
others upon the ſame ſubject. The reflections that 
arc made in ſeveral parts of the Divine writings, up- 
on the Origin of the World, and the tormation of 
tac Earth, ſeem to me to be writ 1n a ſtile ſomething 
approaching to the nature of a Propherical ſtile, and 
to have more of a Divine Enthuſtaſm and Elocution 
in them, than theordinary text of Scripture ; the cx- 
pretlions are lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, and often 
hgurative and diſguisd, as may be obſerv'd 1n moſt 
ot tholc places we have made ule of, and particularly 
in that ſpeech of Wiſdom, Prov. 8. where the 26. werſe 
1s lo oblcure, that no two Verſions that I have yet 
met with, whether Ancient or Modern, agree in the 
Tranſlation of that Verſc. And therefore though 1 
fully believe that the conſtruction of the firſt Earth 
15 rcally intended in thoſe words, yet ſeeing it could 

not 


not be made out clear without a long and critical 
diſcuſſion of them, I did not think 1t proper to be in- 
ſiſted upon here. We may allo obſerve, that where- 
as there 1s a double form or compoſition of the 
Earth, that which 1t had at firſt, or tull the Deluge, 
and that which 1t hath ſince ; ſometimes the one, and 
ſometimes the other may be glanc'd upon in thelc 
Scripture phraſes and deſcriptions ; and ſo there may 
be in the ſame diſcourſe an internuxture of both: 
And it commonly happens ſo in an Enthuſiaſtick or 
Propherick ſtile, that by reaſon of the eagerneſs and 
trembling of the Fancy, it doth not always regularly 
follow the ſame even thred of diſcourſe, but ſtrikes 
many times upon ſome other thing that hath relation 
to 1t, or hes under or near the fame view. Of this 
we have frequent examples in the Apocalypſe, and in 
that Prophecy of our Saviour's, Matth. 24. concerning 
the deſtruction of Ferzſalem, and of the World. Burt 
notwithſtanding any ſuch unevennels or indiſtinctnels 
1n the ſtile of thoſe places which we have cited con- 
ccrning the Origin and form of the Earth, wemay at 
leaſt make this remark, that 1t there never was any 
other form of the Earth but the preſent, nor any 
other ſtate of the Abyſle, than what 1t 1s in now, tis 
not imaginable what ſhould give occaſion to all thoſe 
expreſſions and paſſages that we have cited ; which be- 
ing ſo ſtrange in themſelves and paradoxical, ſhould 
yet ſo much 'favour, and fo fairly comply with our 


ſuppoſitions: WhatlI have obſerv'd in another place, Tell Thee 
Gs. 2-386 


in treating of Paradiſe, that the exprefiions of the An- 
cient Fathers were very extravagant, 1t Paradiſe was 
nothing bur a little plot of ground in Meſopotamia, as 
many of late have fanſfied ; may in Ike manner be 
oblcry'd concerning the ancicnt Earth and Abyfle, it 
they were in no other form, nor other ſtate than 
what they arc 'under now, the expreſſions of the Sa- 
cred writers concerning them are very ſtrange and 
inaccountable, without any ſufhicient ground, or any 
juſt occaſion for ſuch uncouth repreſentations. If 
there was nothing intended or retcr'd to in thoſe dc- 
ſcriptions, but the - preſent form and {tate of the 


Earth, that 1s ſo well known, that in deſcribing we it 
there 
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there would be nothing dark or myſterious, nor any 
occaſion for obſcurity in the ſtile or cxpreſlion, 
whercof we find ſo much in thoſe. So as, all things 
confider'd, what might otherwiſe be made an cxcepri- 
on to ſome of theſe Texts alledgd by us, »iz. thar 
they arc too obſcure, becomes an argument tor us, as 
implying that there is ſomething more 1ntended by 
them, than the preſent and known form of the Earth. 
And we having proposd another torm and {tructure 
of the Earth, ro which thoſe characters ſuit and an- 
{wer more caſily, as this opens and gives light to thoſe 
difficult places, ſo it may be reaſonably concluded to 
be the very ſence and notion intcnded by the holy 
WIItCrSs. 

And thus much, I think, is ſufficicnt to have obſery'd 
out of Scripture, to verific our Explication of the De- 
luge, and our Application of it to Noah's Flood, both 
according to the Meoſaical Hiſtory of the Flood, and 
according to many occaſional reflections and dilcour- 
{cs diſpers'd 1n other places of Scripture, concerning 
the ſame Flood, or concerning the Abyſle and the 
firſt form of the Earth. And though there may be 
{ome other paſlages of a diftercnt alpect, they will be 
of no force to diſprove our concluſions, becaule they 
reſpect the preſent form of the Earth and Sca ; and 
allo becauſe exprefſions that deviate more from the 
common opinion are more remarkable and more 
proving ; 1n that there 1s nothing could give occali- 
on to ſuch, but anintention to cxprels the very truth. 
So, for inſtance, 1t there was one place of Scripture 
that ſaid the Earth was mov'd, and leycral that ſeem'd 
wo imply, that the Sun was moy'd, we ſhould have 
morc regard to that one place for the motion of the 
Earth, than to all the other that made againſt it ; 
becaulc_thole others might be ſpoken and underſtood 
according to common opinion and common belict, 
but that which aftirm'd the motion of the Earth, 
could not be ſpoke upon any other ground, but only 
tor inſtruction ſake. I leave this to be appli'd to the 
preſcnt ſubject. | 

Thus much for the Sacred writings. As to the 
Hiſtory of the ancient Heathens, we cannot expect an 
account 
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account or Narration of Noah's Flood, under that 
name and notion ; but 1t may be of uſe to obſerve 
two things out of that Hiſtory. Firſt, that the Inun- 
dations recorded there came generally to pals in the 
manner we have delcnbd the Uhiverſal Deluge ; 
namely, by Earthquakes and an cruption of Subterra- 
neous waters, the Earth being broken and falling 1n : 
and of this we have elſewhere givena full account out Pf 
of their Authors. Secondly, that Dexcalion's Deluge 
in particular, which 1s ſuppos'd by moſt of the Anct- 
cnt Fathers to repreſent Noah's Flood, 1s ſaid to have 
been accompanied with a gaping or diſruption of the 
Earth ; Apollodorus ſaith, that the Mountains of Thef- z;b1. tb. 1. 
ſaly were divided aſunder, or ſeparate one from ano- 
ther at that time: And Lucian ( de dea Syria ) tells a 
very remarkable ſtory to this purpoſe, concerning 
Deucalion's Deluge, and a ceremony obſerv'd in the 
Temple of Hieropolis, in commemoration of it ; which 
ceremony ſcems to have been of that nature, as im- 
pli'd that there was an opening of the Earth at the 
time of the Deluge, and that the waters ſubſided into 
that again when the Deluge ceaft. -He faith, that 
this Temple at Hieropolis was built upon a kind of 
Abyſle, or had a bottomleſs pit, or gaping of the 
Earth in one part of it, and the people of Arabia and 
Syria, and the Countries thereabouts twice a year rc- 
pair'd to this Temple, and brought with them every h&F / 
one a veſlcl of water, which they pour'd out upon <3 
the floor of the Temple, and made a kind of an Inun- 
dation there in memory of Dexcalion's Deluge ; and 
this water ſunk by degrees into a Chaſm or opening 
of a Rock, which the Temple ſtood upon, and ſo 
Ictt the floor dry again. And this was a rite folemn- 
ly and religiouſly perform'd both by the Pricſts and by 
the People. If Moſes had left fuch a Religious rite 
among the ews, I ſhould not have doubted to have 
interpreted 1t concerning his Abyſle, and the retiring 
of the waters into it ; but theactual diſruption of the 
Abyſle could not well be repreſented by any ceremo- 
ny. And thus much concerning the preſent queſtion, 
and the true application of our Theory to Noah's 
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The particular Hiſtory of Noah's Flood i explain'd 


in all the material parts and circumſtances of it, 
according to the preceding T heory. Any ſeeming 
difficulties removed, and the whole Setton con- 
cluded, with a Diſcourſe how far the Deluge may 
be lookt upon as the effett of an ordinary Provi- 
dence, and how far of an extraordinary. 


E have now proved our Explication of the 
Deluge to be more than an Idea, or to be a 

truc picce of Natural Hiſtory ; and 1t may be the grea- 
teſt and moſt remarkable that hath yet been ſince the 
beginning of the World. We have ſhown it to be 
the real account of Noah's Flood, according to Au- 
thority both Divine and Humane ; and I would w1l- 
lingly , proceed one ſtep further, and declare my 
thoughts concerning the manner and order wherein 
Noah's Flood came to pals ; In what method all thoſe 
things happen'd and ſucceeded one another, that 
make up the Hiſtory of 1t, as cauſes or effects, or 
other parts or circumſtances : As how the Ark was 
born upon the waters, what effcct the Rains had that 
fell firſt, .at what time the Earth broke, and the 
Abyſle was opcn'd ; and what the condition of the 
Earth was upon the ending of the Flood, and ſuch 
hkc. But Idcfire to propoſe my thoughts concern- 
ing theſe things only as conjectures, which I will 
ground as near as I can upon Scripture-and Reaſon, 
and am yery willing they ſhould be rectifi'd where 
they happen to be amils. I know how ſubje&t we 
are to miſtakes 1n theſe great and remote things, when 
we deſcend to particularitics ; but I am willing to 
expoſe the Theory to a full trial, and ro ſhew the 
way for any to examine it, provided they do it with 
cquity 
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equity and ſincerity. I have no other deſign than to 
contribute my cndeayours to find out the truth in a 
ſubject of ſo great importance, and wherein the 
World hath hitherto had fo little ſatisfaction : And 
he that in an obſcure argument propoſeth an Hypothe- 
fis that reacheth from end to end, though it be not 
exact in cvery particular, 'tis not without a good ef- 
fe&t; for it gives aim to others to take their meaſures 
better, and opens their invention in a matter which 
otherwiſe, 1t may be, would have been impenetrable 
to them : As he that makes the firſt way through a 
thick Foreſt, though 1t be not the {ſtreighteſt and 
ſhorteſt, deſerves better, and hath done more than he 
that makes 1t ſtreighter and ſmoother afterwards, 
Providence that ruleth- all things and all Ages, af- 
tcr the Earth had ſtood above ſixteen hundred Years, 
thought fit to put a period to that World,” and ac- 
cordingly, it was reveal'd to Noah, that for the wick- 
ednels and degeneracy of men, God would deſtroy 
mankind with the Earth ( Gen. 6. 13. ) in a Deluge of 
water ; whereupon he was commanded, 1n order to 
the preſcrving of himſelf and fanuly, as a ſtock for 
the new World, to build a great Veſle] or Ark to 
float upon the waters, and had inſtructions given him 
for the building of it both as to the matter and as to 
the form. Noah belicyed the word of God, though 
againſt his ſenſes, and all external appearances, and 
ſet himſelf to work to build an Ark, according to the 
directions given, which. after many years labour was 
finiſh'dd ; whilſt the incredulous World, ſecure 
cnough, as they thought, againſt a Deluge, continu'd 
{till in their exceſſes and inſolencies, and laught at the 
admonition of Noah, and at the folly of his deſign of 
building an extravagant machine, a floating houle, to 
fave himſelf from an imaginary Inundation ; for they 
thought it no leſs, ſeeing it was to be in an Earth 
where there was no Seca, nor any Rain neither in 
thoſe parts, according to the ordinary courle of Na- 
ture ; as ſhall be ſhown in the ſecond Book of this 
Treatilc. 
But when the appointed time was come, the Hea- 


vens began to melt, and the Rains to fall, and theſe 
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were the firſt ſurprizing cauſcs and preparatives to 
the Deluge ; They fell tor forty days and forty nights 
rogcther, and that throughout the face of the whole 
Earth; which could not but have a conſiderable ct- 
fect on that Earth, being even and ſmooth, without 
Hills and eminencies, and would lay it all under wa- 
ter to ſome depth ; ſo as the Ark, it it could not float 
upon thoſe Rain-waters, at leaſt taking the advantage 
of a River, or of a Dock or Ciſtern made to receive 
them, it might be a-float before the Abyſlc was bro- 
ken open. For I do not ſuppoſe the Abyſle broken 
open till after the forty days Rain; and I donot know 
but that very Rain, ſo covering up and cnclofing the 
Earth on every fide, might providentially contribute 
to the diſruption of it ; not only by ſoftning and 
weakning the Arch of the Earth in the bottom of 
thoſe cracks and Chaſms which were made by the 
Sun, and which the Rain would firſt run into, bur 
eſpecially by ſtopping on a ſudden all the porcs of the 
Earth, and all evaporation, which would make the 
Vapours within ſtruggle more violently, as we get a 
Fever by a Cold ; and it may be 1n that ſtruggle the 
Doors and the Bars were broke, and the great Abyſle 
guſht out, as out of a womb. 

However, when the Rains were faln, we may ſup- 
poſe the tace of the Earth cover'd over with water ; 
and whether it was theſe waters that S. Peter refers to, 
or that of the Abyſle afterwards, I cannot tell, when 
he ſaith in his farſt Epiſtle, Chap. 3. 20. Noah and his 
tanuly were ſav'd by water ; ſo as the water which dc- 
{troy'd-the reſt of the World, was an inſtrument of 
their conſervation, in as much as it bore up the Ark, 
and kept it from that impetuous ſhock, which it 
would have had, if either it had ſtood upon dry land 
when the Earth fell, or if the Earth had been diffoly'd 
without any water on it or underit. However, things 
being thus prepar'd, let us ſuppoſe the great frame 
of the exteriour Earth to have broke at this time, or 
the Fountains of the great Abyſle, as Moſes ſaith, to 
have been then open'd, from thence would iſſue, up- 
on the fall of the Earth, with an unſpeakable vio- 
tence, ſuch a Flood of waters as would overrun and 
OVer- 
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overwhelm for a time all thoſe fragments which the 
Earth broke into, and bury in one common Graye all 
mankind, and all the inhabitants of the Earth. Bc- 
ſides, 1f the Floodgates of Heaven were any thing di- 
ſtin&t from the forty days Rain, their cffuſion, 'tis 
likely, was at this ſame time when the Abyſle was 
broken open ; for the ſinking of the Earth would 
make an extraordinary convulſion of the Regions of 
the Air, and that crack and noiſe that muſt be 1n the 
falling World, and in the colliſion of the Earth and 
the Abyſlc, would make a great and umvecrial Con- 
cuſtion above, which things together, muſt needs lo 
ſhake, or ſo ſ{queez the Atmoſphere; as to bring 
down all the remaining Vapours ; But the force of 
theſe motions not being cqual throughout the whole 
Air, but drawing or prefling more in ſome places 
than 1n other, where the Center of the convullion 
was, there would be the chicfcſt colle&tion, and there 
would fall, not ſhowers of Rain, or ſingle drops, but 
great ſpouts or caskades of water ; and . this 1s that 
which Moſes ſeems to call, not improperly, the Cata- 
ras of Heaven, or the Windows of Heaven being ſet 

open. | "ol 
Thus the Flood came to its height ; and 'tis not 
cafic to repreſent to our ſelves this ſtrange Scene of 
things, when the Deluge was in its fury and extreni- 
ty; when the Earth was broken and ſwallow'd up in 
the Abyfle, whole raging watcrs riſe higher than the 
Mountains, and fill'd the Air with broken waves, 
with an univerſal miſt, and with thick darkneſs, ſo as 
Nature ſeem'd to be in a ſecond Chaos; and upon 
this Chaos rid the diſtreſt Ark, that bore the ſmall re- 
mains of Mankind. No Sea was ever ſo tumultuous 
as this, nor 1s there any thing in preſent Nature to be 
compar'd with the diſorder of theſe waters ; All the 
Poctry, and all the Hyperboles that arc us'd1n the de- 
ſcription of Storms and raging Seas, were literally 
cruc 1n this, if not beneath it. The Ark was really 
carr1'd to the tops of the higheſt Mountains, and into 
the places of the Clouds, and thrown down again 1n- 
to. the deepeſt Gultfs ; and to this very ſtate of the De- 
luge and of the Ark, which was a Type of the Church 
O 2 In 
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in this World, David ſeems to have alluded in the 
name of the Church, Pal. 4.2. 7. Abyſſe calls upon Abyſſe 
at the noiſe of thy Catarafts or water-ſpouts ; all thy waves 
© and billows have gone over me. It was no doubr an cx- 
traordinary and miraculous Providence, that could 
makea Veſſel, fo ill man'd, live upon ſuch a Sea; that 
kept it from being: daſht againſt the Hills, or over- 
whelm'd in the Deeps. That Abyfle which had de- 
yourd and ſwallow'd up whole Foreſts oft Woods, 
Cities, and Provinces, nay - the whole Earth, when it 
had conquer'd all, and triumph'd over all, could not 
deſtroy this ſingle Ship. I remember 1n the ſtory of 
Dion. Ar- the Argonauticks, when Faſon {ct our to fetch the Gol- 
gonant.li.1; den Fleece, the Poct faith, all the Gods that day look'd 
* #7 down from Heaven, to view the Ship ; and the Nymphs 
ſtood upon the Mountain-tops to ſce the noble Youth 
of Theſſaly. pulling at the Oars ; We may with more 
rcaſon ſuppoſe the good Angels to have lookr down - 
upon this Ship of Noah's ; and that not out of curio- 
ſity, as idle ſpetators, bur with a paſſionate concern 
for us ſafery and dehverance. A Ship whole Cargo 
was no leſs than a whole World ; that carrid the 
fortune and hopes of all poſterity, and it this had pe- 
riſht, the Earth, for any thing we know, had been 
nothing but a Deſert, a great ruine, a dead heap of 
Rubbiſh, from the Deluge to the Conflagration. 
Bur Death and Hell, the Grave, and Deſtruction have 
their bounds. We may entertain our ſclves with the 
conl(ideration of the face of the Deluge, and of the 
broken and drown'd Earth, in this Scheme, with the 
floating Ark, and the guardian Angels. 
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Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of the 
Deluge. It now remains only that we conſider it in 
Is decreaſe, and the ſtate of the Earth after the wa- 
ters were. retir'd into their Chanels, which makes the 
preſent Rate of it. Moſes ſaith, God brought a wind 
uponthe waters, and the tops of the Hills became 
bare, and then the lower grounds and Plains by de- 
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grees; the waters being ſunk into the Chanels of the 
Sea, and the hollownels of the Earth, and the whole 
Globe appearing in the form it is now under. 
There needs nothing be added for explication of this, 
ris the genuine conſequence of the Theory we have 
given of the Deluge ; and whether this wind was a 
deſcending wind to depreſs and keep down the {wel- 
lines and incqualitics of the Abyſle, or whether 1t was 
only to dry the Land as faſt as 1t appear'd, or might 
have both effects, I do not know; Burt as nothing 
can be perpetual that is violent, ſo this commotion 
of the Abyſſe abated after a certain time, and the 
grcat force that impell'd the waters, decreating, their 
natural gravity began to take cftect, and to reduce 
them into the loweſt places, at an cqual height, and 
in an cven ſurface, and level one part with another : 
Thar 1s, in ſhort, the Abyſlc became our Sea, fixt 
within its Chanel, and bounded by Rocks and Moun- 
Fob 38. 10, aINS : Then was the decreed place eflabliſht for it, and 
11. Bars and Doors were ſet ; then was it ſaid, hitherto ſhalt 
thou come, and no further, and here ſhall thy proud waves 
be ftopt, And the Deluge being thus cnded, and the 
waters ſctled in their Chanels, the Earth took ſuch a 
Figure as 1s here repreſented ; And this will be the 
form and ſtate of it till its great change comes in the 
Conflagration, when we expect a new Heaven and a 
new Earth. | 
But to purtue this proſpect of things a little fur- 
ther; we may caſily imagine, that for many years af- 
ter the Deluge ceaſt, the face of the Earth was very 
difterent from whatit 1s now, and the Sea had other 
bounds than it hath at preſent. I do not doubt but 
the Sca reach'd much turther in-land, and climb'd 
higher upon the {1des of the Mountains ; AndI have 
obſcrv'd in many+places, a ridge of Mountains ſome 
diſtance from the Seca, and a Plain trom their roots 
to the ſhore; which Plain no doubt was formerly co- 
ver'd by the Sea, bounded againſt thoſe Hills as its 
farlt and-nacural Ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of 
its Veſich. And it feems probable, that the Sea doth 
MI grow narrower from Age to Age, and ſinks more 
within 1ts Chanel and the bowels of the Earth, ac- 
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cording as it can make its way into all thoſe Subter- 
rancous Cavitics, and crowd the Air out of them: 
We {ce whole Countrics of Land gain'd from it, and 
by ſeveral indications, as ancient Sea-ports left dry 
and uſeleſs, old Sea-marks far within the Land, picces 
of Ships, Anchors, G&c. left at a great diſtance from 
the preſent ſhores ; from theſe ſigns, and ſuch like; 
we may conclude that the Sea rcach'd many placcs 
formerly that now are dry Land, and at firſt Ibclieve 
was gcnerally bound on cither {ide with a chain of 
Mountains. So I ſhould cafily imagine the Mediter- 
rancan Sea, for inſtance, to have been bounded by the 
continuation of the Alps through Dauphine and Lan- 
guedock to the Pyreneans, and at the other end by the 
Darmatick Mountains almoſt to the Black Sea. Then 
Atlas major which runs along with the Mediterrancan 
from Agypt to the Atlantick Ocean, and now parts 
Barbary and Numidia, may poſlibly have been the An- 
cicnt Barriere on the Africk t1de. And 1n our own 
Ifland I could eaſily figure to my felt, in many parts 
of 1t, other Sea-bounds than what 1t hath ar preſent ; 
and the like may be obſcry'd in other Countries. 

And as the Sea had much larger bounds for ſome 
time after the Deluge, ſo the Land had a different 
facc 1n many reſpects to what it hath now ; for we 
ſuppoſe the Valleys and lower grounds, where the de- 
{cent and derivation of the water was not lo calle, to 
have been full of Lakes and Pools for a long time ; 
and theſe were often converted into Fens and Bogs, 
where the ground being ſpongy, ſuckt up the water; 
and the loolen'd Earth ſwell'd into: a foft and pappy_ 
ſubſtance ; which would ſtill continue ſo, 1t there 
was any courſe of water ſenſible or inſenfible, above 
or within the ground, that fed this moiſt place : Bur 
if the water ſtood in a more firm Baſin, or on a ſoll 
which for its heavineſs or any other reaſon would not 
mix with it, 1t made a Lake or clear Pool. And we 
may eafily imagine there were innumerable ſuch 
Lakes, and Bogs and faſtneſſes for many years after 
the Deluge, till the World begun to be pretty well 
ſtockt with people, and humane induſtry cleans'd and 


drain'd thoſe unfruitful and unhabitable places. And 
thoſe 
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thoſe Countries that have been later culuvated, or 
by a lazier people, retain ſtill, in proportion to their 
{ituation and ſoil, a greater number of them. 

Neither 1s 1t at all incongruous or inconvenient to 
ſuppoſe, that the face of the Earth ſtood in this 
manner for many years after the Deluge ; tor while 
Mankind was ſmall and few, they needed bur a little 
ground for their ſeats or ſuſtenance ; and as they grew 
more numerous, the Earth proportionably grew 
niore dry, and more parts of it fit tor habitation. I 
calily believe that Plato's obſervation or tradition 1s 
truce, that Men at firſt, after the Flood, Iiv'd in the 
Up-lands and ſides of the Mountains, and by degrees 
ſunk into the Plains and lower Countrics, when Na- 
turc had prepar'd them for their uſe, and their num- 
bers requir'd more room. The Hiſtory of Moſes tells 
us, that ſometime after the Deluge, Noah and his po- 
ſerity, his Sons and his Grandchildren chang'd their 
onery and fell down into the Plains of Shiner, trom 
the ſides of the Hills where the Ark had reſted; and 
in this Plain was the laſt general rendezvous of 
Mankind ; ſo long they ſeem to have kept 1n a body, 
and from thence they were divided and broken into 
compames, and diſperſt, firſt, into the neighbouring 
Countries, and then by degrees throughout the whole 
Earth ; the ſeveral ſucceſſhive Generations, like the 
waves of the Sea when it flows, overreaching one 
another, and ſtriking out further and further, nll 
they had peopled the Earth. 

And this Snay be ſufhcient to have diſcourſt con- 
cerning all the parts of the Deluge, and the reſtituti- 
on of the Earth to an habitable torm, for the turther 
umon of our Theory with the Hiſtory of Moſes ; 


; There reſts only one thing in that Hiſtory to be ta- 


ken notice of, which may be thought poſſibly not to 
agree ſo well with our account of the Deluge; name- 
ly, that Moſes ſeems to ſhut up the Abyſle again at the 
cnd of the Deluge, which our Explication ſuppoſet| 
to continue open. But beſides that halt the Abyflc 
1s {till really cover'd, Moſes ſaith the ſame thing of the 
windows of Heaven, that they were ſhut up too ; and 
he ſeemeth un both to expreſs only the ceſſation of the 
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Effect which .procceded from their opening: For as 
Moſes had aſcrib'd the Deluge to the opening of theſe 
two, ſo when it was to cealc, he faith, thele twa were 
ſhutup; as they were rcally put into ſuch a condition, 
both of them, that they could not continue the De- 
luge any longer, nor ever be the occaſion of a ſecond ; 
and therctore 1n that ſence, and as to that effect were 
for cvcr ſhut up. Some may poſlibly make that alſo 
an Objection againſt us, that Moſes mentions and ſup- 
poles the Mountains at the Deluge, for he ſaith, the 
waters reached fifteen Cubits above the tops of 
them ; whereas we ſuppole the Ante-diluvian Earth to 
have had a plain and uniform ſurface, without any 
incquality ot Hills and Valleys. But this 1s cafily an- 
[wer'd, 'twas in the height of the Deluge that Moſes 
mention'd the Mountains, and we ſuppoſe them to 
have riſcn then or more towards the beginning of it, 
when the Farth was broke ; and thele Mountains 
continuing ſti]] upon the tace of the Earth, Moſes 
nught very well take them for a ſtandard to meallirs 
and cxprels to poſterity the height of the waters, 
though they were not upon the Earth when the De- 
luge begun. Neither 1s there any mention made, as 
1s oblcrv'd by ſome, of Mountains in Scripture, or of 
Rain, till the time of the Deluge. 

We have now finiſht our account of Noah's Flood, 
both generally and particularly; and I have not wit- 
tingly omitted or conceal'd any difficulty that oc- 
cur'd to mc, either from the Hiſtory, or from ab- 
{tract reaſon : Our Theory, ſo far as I know, hath 
the conſent and authority of both : And how far it 
agrecs and 1s demonſtrable from natural obſcrvation, 
or from the form and Phenomena of this Earth, as 1t 
lics at preſent, ſhall be the ſubje&t of the remaining 
part of this Firſt Book. In the mean time I do nor 
know any thing more to be added 1n this part, un- 
Icls it be to conclude with an Advertiſement to pre- 
vent any nuſtake or miſconſtruction, as it this Theo- 
ry, by explaining the Deluge in a natural way, or by 
natural cauſes, did detract from the power of God, 
by which that great judgment was brought upon 


the World in a Proyidential and miraculous manner. 
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To fatisfic all reaſonable and intelligent perſons in 
this particular, I anſwer and declare, firſt, That we 
arc far from excluding Divine Providence, cither or- 
dinary or extraordinary, from the cauſes and conduct 
of the Deluge. I know a Sparrow doth not fall to 
the ground without the will of our Heavenly Father, 
much leſs doth the great World fall in pieces without 
his good pleaſure and ſuperintendency. In him all 
things live, move, and have their being ; Things 
that have Life and Thought have it from him, he 1s 
the Fountain of both : Things that have motion on- 
ly, without Thought, have it alſo from him : And 
what hath only naked Being, without Thought or 
Motion, owe ſtill that Being to him. And theſe are 
not only deriv'd from God art firſt, but every moment 
continued and conlerv'd by him. So intimate and 
umverſal is the dependance of all things upon the Di- 
vine Will and Power. 

In the ſecond place, they are gulty, in my Judg- 
ment, of a great Error or indiſcretion, that oppoſe 
the courſe of Nature to Providence. Our Saviour 
makes thoſe things inſtances of Divine Providence, 
which yet come to pals in an ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture : In that part of his excellent Sermon upon the 
Mount, that concerns Providence, He bids them 
Conſider the Lilies how they grow, they toil not, neither 
do they ſpin, and yet Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of theſe ; He bids them alſo conſider the 
Ravens, they neither ſow nor reap, neither have they 
Storehouſe nor Barn, and God feedeth them. The Lilies 
grow, and the Ravens are fed according to the ordi- 
nary courſe of Nature, and yet they are juſtly madc 
arguments of Providence by our Saviour ; nor arc 
theſe things leſs Providential, becauſe conſtant and re- 
gular; on the contrary, ſuch a diſpoſition or cſta- 
bliſhment of ſecond cauſes, as will in the beſt order, 
and for a long ſucceſſion, produce the moſt regular 
efte&ts, aſſiſted only with the ordinary concourle of 
the firſt cauſe, is a greater argument of wiſdom and 
contrivance, than ſuch a diſpotition of cauſcs as will 
not inſo good an order, or for ſo long a time pro- 
duce regular effects, without an extraordinary con- 

courſe 
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courſe and interpoſition of the Firſt cauſe. Thus, 1 
think; 1s clear to cyery mans judgment. We think 
him a better Artiſt that makes a Clock that ſtrikes re- 
gularly at every hour from the Springs and Wheels 
which he puts in the work, than he that hath ſo made 
his Clock that he muſt put his finger to 1t every hour 
to make it ſtrike : And if one ſhould contrive a piece 
of Clock-work fo that it ſhould beat all the hours, and 
make all its motions regularly for ſuch a time, and 
that time being come, upon a ſignal given, or a 
Spring toucht, it ſhould of 1ts own accord fall all to 
picccs ; would not this be look'd upon as a piece of 
greater Art, than if the workman came at that time 
prefixt, and with a great Hammer beat it into pieces? 
I uſe theſe compariſons to convince us, that 1t 1s no 
detraction from Divine Providence, that the courſe of 
Nature 1s exact and regular, and that even 1n its grea- 
cc(t changes and revolutions it ſhould ftill conſpire 
and be prepar'd to anſwer the ends and purpoles of 
the Divine Will in reference to the Moral World. 
This ſeems to me to be the great Art of Divine Pro- 
vidence, ſo to adjuſt the two Worlds, Humane and 
Natural, Material and Intellectual, as ſeeing thorough 
the poſſibilities and futuritions of each, according to 
the firſt ſtate and circumſtances he puts them under, —4 
they ſhould all along correſpond and fit one another, we, 
and eſpecially in their great Criſes and Periods. — 
Thirdly, Beſides the ordinary, Providence of God in 
the ordinary courſe of Nature, there 1s doubtleſs an 
extraordinary Providence that doth attend the greater 
Scenes and the greater revolutions of Nature. Thus, 
methinks, beſides all other proot from the Eftects, 1s 
very rational and neceſſary in it ſelf; for it would be 
a limitation of the Divine Power and Will fo to be 
bound up to ſecond cauſes, as never to ule, upon oc- 
caſion, an extraordinary influence or dtrection : And 
"tis manifeſt, taking any Syſteme of Natural caules, it 
the beſt poſſible, that there may be more and grea- 
ter things done, if to this, upon ccrtain occaſions 
you joyn an extraordinary conduct. And as we have 
takennotice before, that there was an extraordinary 
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rſt Earth, fo I believe there was alſo in the diffolu- 
tion of it ; And I think it had been impoſlible for the 
Ark to have hivd upon the raging Abyſle, or tor 
Noah and his fanuly to have been preſerv d, if there 
had not been a miraculous hand of Providence to 
take care of them. Burt 'tis hard to ſeparate and di- 
ſtinguiſh an ordinary and extraordinary Providence 
in all caſes, and to mark juſt how far one gocs, and 
where the other begins. And writing a Theory of 
the Deluge here, as we do, we were to cxlubit a Se- 
ries of cauſes whereby it might be made intelligible, 
or to ſhew the proximate Natural cauſes of it ; where- 
in we follow the example both of Moſes and S. Peter 
and with the fame veneration of the Divine Power 
and Wiſdom in the government of Nature, by a con- 
ſtant ordinary Providence, and an occaſional extra- 
ordinary. 

So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and the 
{ccond Section of this Diſcourſe. : 


GHAT. 1X, 


The Second Part of thus Diſcourſe, proving the 
ſame T heory from the Effetts and preſent Form of 
the Earth. Firſt, by a general Scheme of what 
is moſt remarkable in this Globe, and then by a 
more particular Indutton ; beginning with an Ac- 


count of Subterraneous Cavities and Subterrane- 
ous Waters. 


We. have now finiſht our explication of the Uni- 


verſal Deluge, and given an account, not 

only of the poſhbility of it, but of its Cauſes ; and of 
that form and ſtructure of the Earth, whereby the 
O14 World was ſubje& to that fort of Fate. We have 
not beg'd any Principles or Suppoſitions for the 
proof of this, but taking that common ger 
which 
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which both Moſes and all Antiquity preſents to us, 
912. That this Earth roſe from a Chaos ; We have trom 
that deduc'd, by an cafic train of conſequences, what 
the firſt Form of 1t would be ; and from that Form. 
as from a nearcr ground, we have by a ſecond train 
of conſequences made it appear, that at ſome time or 
other that firſt Earth would be ſubject to a diflolu- 
tion, and by that diſſolution to a Deluge. And thus 
far we have procceded only by the intuition of caules, 
as1s moſt proper to a Theory ; but for the fatisfacti- 
on of thoſe that require more ſenſible arguments, 
and to complcat our proofs on cither hand, we will 
now argue from the Efte&ts ; And from the preſent 
{tate of Nature, and the preſent form of the Earth, 
prove that it hath been broken, and undergone ſuch 
a diſlolution as we have alrcady delcrib'd, and madc 
che immediate occaſion of the Deluge. And that we 
may do this more perſpicuouſly and diſtinctly, we will 
lay down this Propoſition to be provd, viz. That the 
preſent form and ſtrufture of the Earth, both as to the ſur- 
face and as to the Interiour parts of it, ſo far as they are 
known and acceſſible tous, doth exailly anſwer to our Theo- 
ry Concerning the form and diſſolution of the firſt Earth, 

and cannot be explain d uppn any other Hypotheſis. 
Oratours and Philoſophers treat Nature after a very 
difterent manner ; Thoſe repreſent her with all her 
graces and ornaments, and if there be any thing that 
1s not capable of that, they diſſemble it, or pals 1t #1 
over flightly. But Philoſophers view Nature with a = 
more impartial eye, and without favour or prejudicc þ 
give a juſt and free account, how they find all the 
parts of the Univerſe, ſome more, ſome lels pertect 
And as to this Earth in particular, if I was to delcribe 
it as an Oratour, I would ſuppoſe it a beautiful and 
regular Globe, and not only fo, but that the whole 
Univerſe was made for its ſake ; that it was the dar- 
ling and favourite of Heaven, that the Sun ſhin'd on- 
ly to give 1t hight, to ripen its Fruit, and make freſh 
its Flowers ; And that the great Concave of the Fir- 
mament, and all the Stars in their ſcycral Orbs, were 
delign'd only for a ſpangled Cabinet to keep this Jew- 
| in. This Idea I would give of it as an —_— ; 
ut 
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But a Philoſopher that oycrheard me, would either 
think me in jeſt or very injudicious, it I rook the 
Earth for a body ſo regular 1n it ſelf, or ſo conſide- 
rable, if compar'd with the reſt of the Univerſe. This, 
he would fay, is to make the great World like one of 
the Heathen Temples, a beautiful and magnificent 
{tructure, and of the richeſt materials, yer built only 
for a little brute Idol, a Dog or a Crocodile, plac'd 
in ſome corner of it. 

We muſt therefore be impartial where the Truth re- 

uires it, and deſcribe the Earth as it 1s really in it 
ſal : and though it be handſome and regular enough 
to the eye in certain parts of it, {ngle tracts and 
ſingle Regions ; yet if we conſider the whole ſurface 
of 1t, or the whole Exteriour Region, 'tis as a broken 
and confus'd heap of. bodics, plac'd in no order to 
one another, nor with any corrcſpondency or regu- 
larity of parts : And ſuch a body as the Moon appears 
ro us, When 'tis look'd upon with a good Glaſs, rude 
and ragged ; as 1t 1s alſo repreſented in the modern 
Maps of the Moon ; ſuch a thing would the Earth 
appear if it was {cen from the Moon. They are both 
in my judgment the image or picture of a great 
Ruine, and have the truc aſpect of a World lying in 
its rubbiſh. 

Our Earth is farſt divided into Sea and Land, with- 
out any regularity in the portions, either of the one 
or the other ; In the Sea he the Iſlands; ſcatter'd like 
limbs torn from the reſt of the body ; great rocks 
ſtand rear'd up in the waters ; The Promontories and 
Capcs ſhoot into the Sea, and the Sinus's' and Creeks 
on the other hand run .as much into the Land ; and 
theſe without any order or uniformity. Upon the 
other part of our Globe ſtand great heaps of Earth or 
ſtone, which we call Mountains; andaif theſe were all 
plac'd together, they would rake up a very confide- 
rablc part of the dry Land ; In the other part of it 
are lefler Hills, Valleys, Plains, Lakes, and Mariſhes, 
Sands and Deſarts, &c. and theſe alſo without any 
regular diſpoſition. Then the inſide of the Earth or 
inward parts of it are generally broken or hollow, 
eſpecially about the Mountains and high Lang, 2 

allo 
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alſo towards the ſhores of the Sea, and among the 
rocks. How many Holes and Cayecrns, and ſtrange 
Subterrancous paſſages dowe ſee in many Countries ; 
and how many more may we eaſily imagine, that are 
unknown and unacceſhble to us. 

This 1s the pourtraicture of our Earth, drawn 
without flattcry ; and as oddly as n looks, 1t will not 
be at all ſurprizing to one that hath conſider'd the 
foregoing Theory ; For 'tis maniteſt enough, that 
upon the diſſolution of the firſt Earth, and its fall in- 
to the Abyſle, this very face and poſture of things, 
which we have now deſcrib'd, or ſomething extream- 
ly ike it, would immediately reſult. The Sea would 
be open'd, and the face of the Globe would be di- 
vided into Land and Water : And according as the 
fragments fell, ſome would make Iflands or Rocks in 
the Sea, others would make Mountains or Plains up- 
on the Land; and the Earth would generally be full 
of Cavernsand hollowneſles, eſpecially in the Moun- 
tainous parts of it. And welſce the reſemblance and 
imitation of this 1n leſſer ruines, when a Mountain 
ſinks and falls into Subterraneous water ; or 
which 1s more obvious, when the Arch of a Bridge 1s 
broken, and fallsinto the water, if the water under it 
benot ſo deep as to overflow and cover all its parts, 


you may ſee there the mage of all theſe things in 


little, Continents, and Iſlands, and Rocks under wa- 
ter : And in theparts that ſtand above the water, you 
may {ce Mountains, and Precipices, and Plains, and 
moſt of the yaricties that we ſee and admire 1n the 
parts of the Earth. What need we then ſeek any fur- 
ther for the Explication of theſe things ? Let us ſup- 
poſe this Arch as the great Arch of \ 4 Earth, which 
once it had, and the water under it as the Abyſle; 
and the parts of this ruine to repreſent the parts of 
the Earth ; There will be ſcarce any difference but 
of Iefſer and greater, the ſame things appearing in 
both. But we have naturally that weakneſs or preju- 
dice, that we think great rhings arc not to be ex- 
plain'd from cafie and familiar inſtances ; We think 
there muſt be ſomething difficult and operoſe in the 


explication ofthem, or elfe we arc not fatisficd ; _ 
ther 
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ther it is that we are aſham'd to ſcc our 1gnorance 
and admiration to have been ſo groundlels, or whe- 
ther we fancy there muſt be a proportion between the 
difficulty of the cxplication, and the greatneſs of the 
thing explain'd ; but that 1s a very falſe Judgment, 
for let things be never ſo great, if they be {1mple, their 
explication muſt be ſimple and cafie ; And on the 
contrary, ſome things, that are mean, common, and 
ordinary, may depend upon caules very difficulr to 
find out ; for the difficulry of explaining an cflcct 
doth not depend upon its greatneſs or littlencls, but 
upon the ſimplicity or compoſition of its caules. 
And the effects and Phanomena we arc here to cx- 
plain, though great, yet depending upon caulcs very 
ſimple, you muſt not wonder if the Explication, when 
found out, be familiar and very intclligible. h 
And this 1s ſo intelligible, and ſo cafily deducible 
from the forementioned cauſes, that a man born 
blind or brought up all his life ina Cave, that had 
never ſeen the tace of the Earth, nor ever heard any 
deſcription of it, more than that 1t was a great Globe, 
having this Theory propos'd to .him, or being 1n- 
ſtructed what the form of the firſt Earth was, how it 
ſtood over the waters, and then how 1t was broke and 
tell into them, he would cafily of his own accord 
forctcl what changes would ariſe upon this difſoluti- 
on ; and what the new form of the Earth would be. 
As 1n the firſt place he would tell- you, that this (e- 
cond Earth would be diſtinguiſh'd and checker'd into 
Land and Water ; for the Orb which fell being grea- 
ecr than the circumference it fell upon, all the trag- 
ments could not fall flat and lic drown'd under wa- 
cr; and thoſe that ſtood above, would make the 
dry Land or habitable part of the Earth. Then in 
the ſecond place, he would plainly diſccrn that theſe 
tragments that made the dry Land, could not lie all 
plain and ſmooth and equal, but ſome would be 
higher and ſome lower, ſome in one poſture and 
lome in another, and conſequently would make 
Mountains, Hills, Valleys, and Plains, and all other 
Vvaricties we have in the ſituation of the parts of the 
Earth, | And laſtly, a blind man would cafily m_ 
that 
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that ſuch a great ruine could not happen but there 
would be a great many holes and cavities among(t 
the parts of it, a great many intervals and cimpty pla- 
ces inthe rubbiſh, as I may lo lay ; tor this we [ce 
happens in all ruines more or leſs; And where the 
fragments are great and hard, 'tis not poſſible they 
ſhould beſo adjuſted in their fall, but that they-would 
lic hollow 1n many placcs, and many unfilF'd ſpaces 
would be intercepted among(t them ; ſome gaping 
in the ſurface of the Earth, and others hid within ; fo 
as this would give occaſion: to all forts of fractures 
and cavities, cither in the skin of the Earth, or within 
its body. And theſe Cavitics, that Imay add thar in 
the laſt place, would be often fll'd with Subterranc- 
ous waters, at leaſt at ſuch a depth ; for the toundari- 
ons of the Earth ſtanding now within the waters, fo 
high as thoſe waters reach'd they would more or lets 
propagate themſelves every way. 

Thus far our Blind man could tel] us what the 
new World would be, or the form of the Earth up- 
on the great diſſolution ; and we find his reaſonings 
and inferences very true, thelc are the chict lincaments 
and features of our Earth ; which appear indced ve- 
ry irregular and very inaccountable when they arc 
lookt upon naked in themſclves, bur 1t we look upon 
them through this Theory, we cc as 1n a glals all the 
rcalons and cauſes of them. There are different Ge- 
nius's of men, and difterent conceptions, and cyery 
one 1s to be allow'd their liberty as to things of this 
nature ; I confeſs, for my own part, when I obſerve 
how cafily and naturally this Hypotheſis doth apply 
It ſelf to all the particularities of this Earth, hits and 
falls in ſo luckily and ſurprizingly with all the odd 
poſtures of its parts, Icannot, without violence, bear 
off my mind from fully aflenting to it: And the 
more odd and cxtrayagant, as I may fo ſay, and the 
more diverſifid the effects and appearances are, to 
which an Hypotheſis 1s to be appli'd, it it anſwers them 
all and with cxactneſs, 1t comes the nearer to a mo- 
ral certitude and infallibilicy.. Asa Lock that conſiſts 
of a great deal of workmanſhip, many Wards, and 
many odd picces and contrivances, if you find a Key 
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that anſwers to them all, and opens it readily, 'tis a 
thouſand to one that 'tis the true Key, and was made 
for that purpoſe. 

An karl Philoſopher of this Age, Monſteur des 
Cartes, hath made uſe of the like Hyporheſts to explain 
the irregular form of the preſent Earth ; though he 
never dream'd of the Deluge, nor thought thar firſt 
Orb built over the Abyſle, ro have been any more 
than a tranſient cruſt, and not a rcal habitable World 
that laſted for more than ſixteen hundred years, as we 
ſuppoſe it to have been. And though he hath, in my 
opinion, in the formation of that firſt Orb, and up- 
on the diſſolution of it, commutted ſome great over- 
ſights, whereof we have given an account in the La- 
tin Treatiſe ; however he ſaw a neceſſity of ſuch a 
thing, and of the diſruption of it, to bring the Earth 
into that form and poſture wherein we now find 1t. 

Thus far we have ſpoken in general concerning the 
agreement and congruity of our ſuppoſition with the 
preſent face of the Earth, and the cafic account it 
gives of the cauſes of it. And though I beheve to 
ingenuous perſons that are not prejudic'd by the 
forms and opinions of the Schools againit every thing 
that looks like a novelty or invention, thus much 
might be ſufficient ; yet for the ſatisfaction of all, we 
will as a farther proot of our Theory, or that part of 
it which concerns the diſſolution of the Earth, de- 
ſcend to a particular explication of three or four of 
the moſt conſiderable and remarkable things that oc- 
cur 1n the fabrick of this preſent Earth ; namely, the 
great Chanel of the Ocean ; Subterraneous Cavities and Sub- 
terraneous Waters ; and laſtly, Mountains and Rocks. 
Thele arc the wonders of the Earth as to the viſible 
frame of it; and who would not be pleas'd to ſee a 
rational account of theſe ? of their Origin, and of 
their properties; Or who would not approve of that 
Hypotheſis, when they ſce that Nature in her greateſt 
and ſtrangeſt works may eaſily be underſtood by it, 
and 1 1h no other way intelligible. 

We will ſpeak firſt of Subterrancous Caviries and 
Waters, becauſe they will be of cafier diſpatch, and 
an introduction to the reſt. |; 


That 
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That the inſide of the Earth 1s hollow and broken 
in many places, and 1s not one firm and united mals, 
we have both the Teſtimony of Sence and of cafic 
Obſervations to prove : How many Caves and Dens 
and hollow paſlages into the ground do we lee in 
many Countries, eſpecially amongſt Mountains and 
Rocks ; and ſome of them endleſs and bottomlets (© 


far as can be diſcover d. We have many of theſe in - 


our own Ifland, in Derbyſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wales, and 
other Counties, and in cvery Continent or Iſland they 
abound more or lefs. Theſe hollownefles of the 
Earth the Ancients made priſons, or ſtorchoules for 
the winds, and fet a God over them to confine them, 
or Ict them looſe at his pleaſure. For ſome Ages at- 
ter the Flood, as all Antiquity tells us, Theſe were the 
firſt houſes men had, art leaſt in ſome parts of the Earth ; 
here rude mortals ſhelter'd themſclves, as well as they 
could, from the 1njurics of the Air, till they were 
beaten out by wild beaſts that took poſleſiion of them. 
The Ancient Oracles alſo us'd to be given out of theſe 
Vaults and receſſes under ground, the S:iby/s had their 
Caves, and the Delphick Oracle, and their Temples 
ſometimes were built upon an hollow Rock. Places 
that are ſtrange and folemn ſtrike an awe into us, and 
incline us to a kind of ſuperſtitious tinudity and ve- 
neration, and therefore they thought them fit for the 
ſeats and refidences of their Deities. They fanſicd 
allo that ſeams riſe ſometimes, or a lort of Vapour 


in thoſe hollow places, that gave a kind of Divine fu- 


ry or inſpiration. But all theſe uſes and unployments 
are now in a great meaſure worn out, we know no 
uſe of them but ro make the places talkr on where 
they are, to be the wonders of the Country, to pleale 
our curioſity to gaze upon and admire ; but we know 
not how they came, nor to what purpoſe they were 
made at firſt. 

It would be very pleaſant to read good deſcriptt- 
ons of theſe Subterrancous places, and of all the 
ſtrange works of Nature there ; how ſhe furniſheth 
theſe dark neglected Grottoes; they have often a little 
Brook runs murmuring through them; and the root 
15 commonly a kind of petrifrd Earth or Icy tret- 
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work ; proper enough for ſuch rooms. But Iſhould 
be plcagd eſpecially to view the Sca-caves, or thoſe 
hollow Rocksthart lie upon the Sca, where the waves 
roll in a great way under ground, and wear the hard 
Rock into as many odd ſhapes and figures as we fce in 
the Clouds. *Tis pleaſant alſo to {ce a River 1n the 
middle of its courle throw it ſelf into the mouth of a 
Cave, or an opening of the Earth, and run under 
ground ſometimes many miles ; {till purſuing its way 
thorough the dark pipes of the Earth, nll at laſt ir 
find an out-let. There are many of thcle Rivers ta- 
ken notice of in Hiſtory in the ſeveral parts of the 
Earth, as the Rhone in France, Guadiana-1n Spain, and 
ſeveral in Greece, Alphens, Lycus, and Eracinus; then 
Niger in Africa, Tigris in Afia, Gc. And I behieveit 
we could turn Derwent, or any other Rivycr 1nto one 
of the holes of the Peak, it would groap its way nll 
it found an iſſue, it may be in ſome other Country. 
Theſe ſubterrancous Rivers that cmerge again, ſhew 


-us that the holes of the Earth arc longer and reach 


farther than we imagine, andif we could ſee into the 
ground, as we ride or go, we ſhould be aftrighted to 
fee lo often Waters or Caverns under us. 

But ro return to our dry Caves; Thele commonly 
ſtand high, and are ſometimes of a prodigious great- 
nels : Strabo mentions ſome in the Mountains towards 
Arabia, that are capable to receive four thouſand men 
at once. The Cave of Enegedi hid David and fix hun- 
dred men, fo as Sar, when he was in the mouth of 
It, d1d not perccive them. In the Mountains of the 
Traconites there are many of theſe vaſt dens and re- 
cclJes, and the people of that Country defended them- 
{elves a long time in thoſe ſtrong Holds againſt Herod 
ahd his Army ; They are plac'd among ſuch craggy 
Rocks and Precipices, that, as Joſephus tells us, Herod 
was forc'd tomake a ſort of open cheſts, and in thoſe 
by chains of Iron he let down his Souldicrs from the 
top of the Mountains, to go fight chem in their dens. 
I necd add no more inſtances of this kind ; In the 
Natural Hiſtory of all Countries, or the Geographi- 
cal deſcriptions of them, you find ſuch places taken 
notice of more or leſs ; yet if there was a good col- 

lIection 
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Ic&tion rpade of- the chict of them in ſeveral parts, it 
might be of uſe and would make us more fenſible 
how broken and torn the body of the Earth is. 

There arc ſubterrancous Cavities of another nature, 
and more remarkable, which they call Volcano's, or 
fiery Mountains ; that belch out flames and ſmoke 
and aſhes, and ſometimes great ſtones and broken 
Rocks, and lumps of Earth, or ſome metallick mix- 
ture ; and throw them to an incredible diſtance by 
the force of the eruption. Theſe argue great vacu- 
nes 1n the bowels of the Earth, and magazines of com- 
buſtible matter treaſur'd up in them. And as the 
Exhalations .within theſe places muſt be copious, fo 
they muſt he in long Mines or Trains to do fo great 
execution, and to laſt ſo long. *Tis ſcarce credible 
what 1s reported concerning ſome cruptions of Veſu- 
wins and Mitna, The Eruptions of Veſuvins ſcem to 
be more frequent and leſs violent of late ; The flame 
and {ſmoke break out at the top of the Mountain, 
where they have caten away the ground and made 
a great hollow, fo as 1tlooks at the top, when you 
ſtand upon the brims of 1t, like an Amphitheater, or 
like a great Caldron, about a nile in circumference, 
and the burning Furnace hes under it. The outhde 
of the Mountain 1s all ſpread with Aſhes, butthe in- 
{ſide much more ; for you wade up to rhe mud-leg in 
Aſhes to go down to the bottom of the Cavity, and 
"tis extreamly heavy and troubleſome to get up again. 
The inſide hes flopimg, and one may lately go down 
if it be not in a raging tr ; but rhe middle part of it 
or ccnter, which 1s a httle rais'd like the bottom of a 
Platter, 1s not to be ventur'd upon, the ground there 
lics falſe and hollow, there it always ſmoaks, and there 
the Funnel is fappos'd to be ; yet there 1s no viſible 
hole or gaping any where when it dorh not rage. 
Naples ſtands bclow 1n fear of this frery Mountain, 
which hath often cover'd its Streets and Palaces with 
its Aſhes ; and in ſight of the Sea ( which hes by the 
{ide of them both ) and as it were in defrance to it, 
threatens at one time or another, to burn that fair 
City. Hiſtory tells us, that ſome eruptions of Veſuv:- 


us have carrid Cinders and Aſhes as far as Con/tanti- 
nople ; 
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nople ; this is atteſted both by Greek and Latin Au- 
chors ; particularly Ammianus Marcellinus faith, that 
they were ſo affrighted with them, that the Emperor 
Icft the City, and that there was a day obſecry'd year- 
ly in mcmoraal of it. 

fitna is of greater fame than Veſuvizs, and of grea- 
ter fury, all Antiquity ſpeaks of 1t ; not only the 
Greeks and Romans, but as far as Hiſtory reacheth, 
either real or fabulous, there is ſomething recorded 
of the Fircs of Mrna. The Figure of the Mountain 
is inconſtant, by reaſon of the great conſumptions 
and ruines it is ſubject to ; The Fires and Xſtuations 
of 1t are excellently deſcrib'd by Virgzl, upon occaſi- 
on of Mneas his paſſing by thole Coats. 


wnmtnnnnn Horrificis juxta tonat Ftna ruins ; 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad athera nuben, 
Turbine fumantem piceo © candente favilli ; 
Attollitque globos flammarum Q& ſydera lambit ; 
Interdum ſcopulos, avolſaque viſcera Montis 
FErigit eruftans, liquefatique ſaxa ſub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaſtuat imo. 
Fama eſt Enccladi ſemuſtum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque inſuper X.tnam 
Impoſitam, ruptis flammam expirare caminis. 

Et feſſum quoties mutet latus, intremere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam & celum ſubtexere fumo. 


mmm -- Xtna, whoſe ruines make a thunder ; 
Sometimes a cloud of ſmoak., in pitchy curles, 
Mingled with burning aſhes, forth it hurles ; 
Or balls of flame, that ſcorch the Stars on high ; 
Or its own bowels torn, throws in the Skie. 

In its deep Cells under the Earth, a flore 
Of fire-materials, molten Stones, and Ore, ; 
It gathers, then ſpews out, and gathers more. 
Enceladus when thunder-ftruck by Jove, 
Was buri'd here, and Etna thrown above ; 
And when to change his wearied ſide, he turns, 
The Iſland trembles and the Mountain burns. 


Not 
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Not far from Ana lies Strombolo, and other adja- 
cent Iflands, where there are alſo ſuch magazincs of 
Fire ; and throughout all Regions and Countries, in 
the Weſt-Indies and in the Eaſt, in the Northern and 
Southern parts of the Earth, there arc ſome of theſe 
Volcano's, which arc ſenſible evidences that the Earth 
15 iIncompact and full of Caverns ; bcſides the - roar- 
ings and bellowings that uſe to be heard before an 
eruption of theſe Volcano's, argue ſome dreadtul hol- 
lowneſs in the belly or under the roots of the Moun- 
tain, where the Exhalations ſtruggle betorc they can 
break their priſon. 

The ſubterrancous Cavitics that we have ſpoke of 
hitherto, arc ſuch as arc vifible mm the ſurface of the 
Earth, and break the skin by ſome gaping Orifice ; 
but the Miners and thoſe that work under ground, 
mect with many more 1n the bowels of the Earth, 
that never reach to the top of it : Burrows, and Cha- 
nels, and Clefts, and Caverns, that never had the 
comfort of one beam of light fince the great fall of 
the Earth. And where we think the ground 1s firm 
and ſolid, as upon Heaths and Downs, 1t often bc- 
trays its hollowneſs, by ſounding under the Horſes 
feet and the Chariot-wheels that pals over it. We 
do not know when and where we ſtand upon good 
ground, it 1t was examin'd deep enough ; and to 
make us further ſenſible of this, we wall inſtance in 
two things that argue the unſoundnels and hollow- 
ncls of the Earth in the inward receſles of it, though 
the ſurface be intire and unbroken ; Thele are Earth- 
guakes and the communication of Subterraneous wa- 
ters and Seas : Of which two we will ſpeak a little 
more particularly. 

Earthquakes arc too evident demonſtrations of the 
hollownelſs of the Earth, being the dreadful eftects or 
conſequences of it ; for it the body of the Earth was 
ſound and compact, there would be no {uch thing in 
Nature as an Earthquake. . They are commonly ac- 
companied with an heavy dead ſound, hke a dull 
thunder, which arifeth from the Vapours that are 
{triving in the womb of Nature when her throcs 


are coming upon her. And that theſe Caverns whneee 
the 
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the Vapours lie are very large and capacious, we arc 
taught ſomctimes by ſad experience ; for whole Ct- | 
tics and Countries have been ſwallow'd up into them, 
as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the Region of Pertapolis, 
and ſeycral Citics in Greece, and in Aſia, and other 
parts. Whole Iſlands alſo have been thus ablorpt in 
an Earthquake ; the pillars and props they {ood up- 
on being broken, they have ſunk and faln in as an 
houſe blown up. I am alſo of opinion that thoſe 
Iflands that are made by divullion trom a Continent, 
as Sicily was broken off from Italy, and Great Britain, 
as ſome think, from France, have been made the lame 
yay ; that 1s, the Iſthmus or necks of Land that 

joyn'd theſe Iflands with their Continents betore, have 
been hollow, and being either worn by the water, 
or ſhak'd by an Earthquake, have ſunk down, and 
ſo made way for the Sca to overflow them, and of a 
Promontory to make an Iſland. For 1t 15 not art all 
likely that the neck of Land continu'd ſtanding, and 
the Sea overflow d 1t, and fo made an Ifland ; for then 
all thoſe paſſages between ſuch Iflands, and their rc- 
{pe&ive Continents would be cxtreamly ſhallow and 
unnavigable, which we do not find them to be. Nor 
IS 1t any more wonder if fuch a neck of Land ſhould 
tall, than that a Mountain ſhould fink, or any other 

tract of Land, and a Lake riſe in 1ts place, which 

hath often happen'd. Plato ſuppoſeth his Arlantis to 
have been greater than Afra and Africa together, and 
yet to have ſunk all into the Seca ; whether that be 
true or no, I do not think it impoſſible that ſome 
arms of the Sca or Sinus's might have had ſuch an 
original as that ; and I am very apt to think, that for 
lome years after the Deluge, till the fragments were 
well ſcrle$and adjuſted, great alterations would hap- 
pen as to the face of the Sca and the Land ; many 
of the fragments would change ther poſture, and 
many would fink into the watcr that ſtood out be- 
forc, the props failing that bore them up, or the 
joynts and corners whereby they leawd upon one 
another ; and thereupon a new face of things would 
ariſe, and a new Deluge for that part of the Earth. 
Such removes and interchanges, I believe, would of- 
ten 
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ten happen in the firſt Ages after the Flood ; as we 
ſee in all other ruines there happen lefler and ſecon- 
dary ruines after the farſt, till the parts be fo well 
poisd and ſetled, that without ſome violence they 
ſcarce change their poſture any more. 

But to return to our Earthquakes, and to give an 
inſtance or two of their extent and violence : Pliny 
mentions one in the Reign of, Tiberius Caſar that 
ſtruck down twelye Cinies of Aſia in one night. And 
Fournier gives us an account of one in Peru, that 
reach'd three hundred leagues along the Sca-ſhore, 
and ſeyenty leagues 1n-land ; and level'd the Moun- 
tains all along as it went, threw down the Cities; 
turn'd the Rivets out of their Chanels, and made an 
univerſal havock and contuſion: And all this, he ſaith; 
was done within the ſpace of ſcyen or eight minutes. 
There muſt be dreadtul Vaults and Mines under that 
Continent, that gave paſſage to the Vapours, and I:- 
berty to play for nine hundred mules in length, and 
above two hundred in breadth. Afia allo hath been 
very ſubject to theſe deſolations by Earthquakes ; and 
many parts in Exrope, as Greece, Italy, and others: 
The truth 1s, our Cities are built upon ruines, and 
our Fields and Countries ſtand upon broken Arches 
and Vaults, and ſo does the greateſt part of the out- 
ward frame of the Earth, and therefore 1t 15 no won- 
derif it be often ſhaken ; there being quantities of 
Exhalations within theſe Mines, or Cavernous paſla- 
gcs that are capable of rarcta&tion and inflammation ; 
and upon - ſuch occaſions requiring more room they 
ſhake or break the ground that covers themm. And 
thus much concerning Earthquakes. 

A ſecond obſervation that -argues the hollownels 
of the Earth, is the communication of the Seas and 
Lakes under ground. The Caſpian and Mediterranean 
Seas, and ſeveral Lakes, receive into them great R1- 
vers, and yct have no viſible out-let : Theſe muſt 
have ſubterrancous out-lets, by which they empry 
themſelves, otherwiſe they would redound and over- 
flow the brims of their Veſſel. The Mediterranean 1s 
moſt remarkable in this kind, becaulc 'tis obſcry'd 


thatat one end the great Ocean flows into it chrough 
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the ſtraits of Gibraltar, with a fenſible current, and 
towards the other end about Conſtantinople the Pontus 
flows down into it with a ſtream ſo ſtrong, that Vel- 
ſels have much ado to ſtem 1t ; and yet 1t neither 
hath any viſible evacuation or out-let, nor overflows 
its banks. And beſides that it 1s thus fed at cither 
end, it is fed by the navel too, as I may fo fay ; it 
ſucks in by their Chanels ſeveral Rivers into its belly, 
whercof the Nile is one very great and conſiderable. 
Theſe things have made it a great Problem, What be- 
comes of the water of the Mediterranean Sea * And for 
my part, I think, the ſolution 1s very eafic, namely, 
that it is diſcharg'd by Subterrancous paſlages, or 
convey'd by Chancls under the ground into the Oce- 
an. And this manner of diſcharge or conveyance 1s 
not peculiar to the Mediterranean, but 1s common to 
it with the Caſpian Sea, and other Seas and Lakes, thar 
reccive great Riyers into them, and have no viltblc 
Ifuc. | 

I know there have been propos'd ſeveral other 
ways to anſwer this difficulty concerning the cttlux 
or conſumption of the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
ſome have ſuppos'd a double current 1n the {trait of 
Gibraltar, one that carri'd the water in, and another 
that brought it out ; like the ' Arteries and Veins in 
our Body, the one exporting our bloud from the 
heart, and thc other re-importing it : So they ſuppos'd 
one current upon the ſurtace, which carrid the wa- 
cr into the Mediterranean, and under 1t at a certain 
dcpth a counter-current, which brought the water 
back into the Occan. But this hath neither proof 
nor foundation ; tor unleſs it was included in pipes, 
as our bloud 1s, or conſiſted of liquors very different, 
theſe croſs currents would mingle and deſtroy one 
another, Others are of opinion, that all the water 
that lows into the Mediterranean, or a quantity cqual 
to'1t, 1s conſum'd in Exhalations every day ; This 
leems to be a bolder ſuppolition than the other, for if 
to much bc conſum'd in Vapours and Exhalations evc- 
ry day as flows into this Sca, what if this Sea had an 
out-lct, and dilchargg by that cvcry day as much as 
it recayd; in a few days the Vapours would have 
conlum'd 
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conſum'd all the reſt ; and yer we ſee many Lakes 
that have as free an out-let as an in-lct, and are not 
conſum'd, or {cnfibly dinuniſhe by the Vapours. Be- 
{ides, this reaſon 18 a Summer-realon, and would pals 
very ill in Winter, when the heat of the Sun is much 
Icls powerful : At leaſt there would be a very ſenſible 
difterence betwixt the height of the waters in Sum- 
mer and Winter, if ſomuch was conſum'd every day 
as this Explication ſuppoſeth. And the truth is, this 
want of a viſible out-lct is not a property belonging 
only to the Mediterranean Seca, as we noted before, 
bur 15 alſo in other Seas and great Lakes, ſome lying 
in one Chmat- and ſome in another, where there 1s 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuch exceſſive Exhalations ; And 
though 'tis true ſome Rivers in Africk, and 1n other 
parts of the Earth, are thus exhal'd and drid up, 
without ever flowing into the Sea ( as were - all the 
Rivers 1n the firſt Earth ) yet this is where the ſands 
and parch'd ground fuck up a great part of them; the 
heat of the Climat being exceſſively ſtrong, and the 
Chanel of the River growing ſhallower by degrees, 
and, 1t may be, divided into lefſer branches and rivu- 
lets ; which are cauſes that take no place here. And 
therefore wemuſt return to our firſt reaſon, which 1s 
univerſal, for all ſeaſons of the Year and all Climats ; 
and ſceing we arc aflur'd that there arc Subterrancous 
Chancls and paſlages, for Rivers often fall into the 
ground, and ſometimes riſe again, and ſometimes ne- 
ver return ; why ſhould we doubt to aſcribe this cf- 
fe&t to ſo obvious a cauſe 2 Nay, I believe the very 
Occan doth evacuate it felt by Subterrancous out- 
lets ; for conſidering what a prodigious mals of wa- 
ter falls into it every day from the wide mouths of all 
the Rivers of the Earth, it muſt have out-lets propor- 
tionable ; and thoſe Syrtes or great Whirlpools that 
are conſtant in certain parts or Sinus's of the Sea, as 
upon the Coaſt of Norway and of Italy, ariſe probably 
trom Subterrancous out-lets in thoſe places, whereby 
the water ſinks and turns and draws into it whatſo- 
ever comes within ſuch a compals; and if there was 
no 1ſlue at the bottom, though it might by contrary 
currents turn things round, within its Sphere, yer there 
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is no reaſon from that why it ſhould ſuck them down 
to the bottom. But thus much tor the Subterrane- 
ous communication of Scas and Lakes. 

And thus much in general concerning ſubterrane- 
ous Cavities, and concerning the hollow and broken 
frame of the Earth. If 1 had now-magick cnough to 
ſhow you at one view all the inſide of the Earth, 
which we have imperfectly deſcrib'd ; It we could go 
under the roots of the Mountains, and into the fides 
of the broken rocks; or could diye into the Earth 
with one of thoſe Rivers that ſink under ground, 
and follow its courſe and all its windings till 1t riſe 
again, or led us to the Sca, we ſhould have a much 
ſtronger and more cftcCtual Idea of the broken form 
of the Earth, than any we can excite by theſe faint 
deſcriptions collected from Reaſon. The Ancients I 
remember us'd to repreſent theſe hollow Caves and 
Subterrancous Regions in the nature of a World un- 
der-ground, and {uppos'd it inhabited by, the Nymphs, 
clpecially the Nymphs of the waters and the Sca-God- 
deſles ; fo Orphexs ſung of old ; and in inutation of 
him Virgil hath made a deſcription of thoſe Regions; 
fcigning the Nymph Cyrene to ſend for her ſon to 
come down to her, and make her a viſit in thoſe 
ſhades where mortals were not admutted. 


Duc age, duc ad nos, fas illi Iimina Divum 

T angere, ait : Simul alta jubet diſcedere late 
Flumina, qua juvenis ſes inferret, at illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumſtitit unda, 
Accepitque ſinu vaſto, miſitque ſub amnem. 

7amque domum mirans Genetricis ® humida regna, 
Spelunciſque lacos clauſos, Iucoſque ſonantes, 

Ibat, & ingenti motu ſtupefattus aquarum 

Omnia ſub magni labentia flumina terra 

Spectabat diverſa Iocis ; Phasimque Lycumque, 0c. 
Et Thalami matris pendentia pumice tea, Ge. 


Come lead the Touth below. bring him to me, 
T he Gods are pleas d our Manſions he ſhould ſee :; 
Streight ſhe commands the floods to make him way, 
They open their wide boſom and obey : 

Soft 
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Soft is the path, and eaſfie is his tread, 
A watry Arch bends ore his dewy head; 
And as he goes he wonders, and looks round, 
To ſee this new-found Kingdom under ground. 
The filent Lakes in hollow Caves he ſees, 
And on their banks an ecchoing grove of Trees ; 
The fall of waters 'mongſt the Rocks below 
He hears, and ſees the Rivers how they flow ; 
All the great Rivers of the Earth are there, 
P as as in awomb, by Natures care. 
Laſt, to his mothers bed-chamber he's brought, 
Where the high roof with Pumice-ſtone is wrought, &c. 


It we now could open the Earth as this Nymph did 
the Water, and go down into the boſom of it, ſee all 
the dark Chambers and Apartments there, how 1ll 
contriv'd, and how 1ll kept, ſo many holes and cor- 
ners, ſome fhIVd with ſmoak and fire, ſome with wa- 
ter, and ſome with vapours and mouldy Air ; how 
like a ruine it hes gaping and torn in the parts of it ; 
we ſhould not cafily believe that God created 1t into 
this form immediately out of nothing ; It would 
have coſt no more to have made things in berter 
order ; nay, 1t had been morexafic and more 1{umple; 
and accordingly we arc aflurcd that all things were 
made at firſt in Beauty and proportion. And if we 
conſider Nature and the manner of the firſt formati- 
on of the Earth, 'tis evident that- there could be no 
ſuch holcs and Caverns, nor broken pieces, made 
then in the body of it ; for the grofler parts of the 
Chaos falling down towards the Centers they would 
there compole a mals of Earth uniform and compact, 
the water ſwwmming above it ; and this firſt mals 
under the water could have no Caverns or yacuitics 
init ; for if it had had any, the Earthy parts, while 
the mals was liquid or ſcerliquid, would have ſunk 
into them and fill'd them up, expelling the Air or 
Water that was there; And when afterwards there 
came to be a cruſt or new Farth form'd upon the 
face of the Waters, there could be no Caviues, no 
dens, no fragments1n it, no more than 1n the other ; 


And forthe lame general reaſon, that 1s, pafling _ 
a 1i- 
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a liquid form into a - concrete or ſolid leſurcly and 
by degrees, it would flow and ſettle rogether in an 
entire maſs ; There being nothing broken, nor any 
thing hard, to bear the parts off trom one another, 
or to intercept any empty ſpaces between them. 

"Tis manifeſt then that the Earth could not be in 
this Cavernous form originally, by any work of Na- 
ture ; nor by any immediate action of God, ſceing 
there is neither uſe nor beauty in this kind of con- 
ſtruction : Do we not then, as reaſonably, as aptly 
aſcribe it to that deſolation that was brought upon 
the Earth in the general Deluge ? When 1ts outward 
frame was diſloly'd and fell into the great Abyſle : 
How eaſily doth this anſwer all that we have obſerv'd 
concerning the Subterrancous Regions ? That hol. 
low and broken poſture of things under ground, all 
thoſe Caves, and holes, and blind recefles, that arc 
otherwiſe ſo inaccountable, ſay but that they are a 
Raine, and you have.in one word cxplaind them al]. 
For there 1s no ſort of Cavitics, interior or exterior, 
great or little, open or ſhut, wet or dry, of what form 
or faſhion ſoever, but we might rcaſonably expect 
them in a ruine of that nature. And as for the Sub- 
tcrrancous waters, {ccing the Earth fell into the Abyſle, 
the pillars and foundations of the preſent ( exteriour \) 
Earth muſt ſtand immers'd in water, and therefore at 
ſuch a depth from the ſurface every where, there muſt 
be water found, if the foil be of a nature to admit it. 
'Tis rrue all Subtcrrancous waters do not proceed 
from this original, for many of them arc the effects of 
Rains and melted Snows ſunk into the Earth ; but 
that in digging any where you conſtantly come to 
water at Icength, cycn 1n the moſt ſolid ground, this 


cannot proceed from theſe Rains or Snows, but muſt + 


come from below, and from a cauſe as general as the 
eftc&t 1s ; which can be no other in my judgment 
than this, that the roots of the exteriour Earth ſtand 
within the. old Abyſlc, whereof as a great part lies 
open 1n the Sea, ſo the reſt lies hid and coyer'd 
among the fragments of the Earth ; ſometimes dil- 
p_—_ and only moiſtening the parts, as our bloud 
es 1n the fleſh, and in the habit of the body ; ſome- 
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times in greater or leſſer maſſes, as the bloud in our 
Veſſels. And this I take to be- the true account of 
Subterrancous waters as diſtinguiſh'd from Fountains 
and Rivers; and from the matter and cauſes of 


them. 


Thus much we have ſpoke to give a general Idea 
of the inward parts of the Earth, and an cafic Expli- 
cation of them by our Hypotheſis ; which, whether it 
be true or no, 1f you compare 1t ingenuouſly with 
Nature, you will confeſs at leaſt, that all theſe things 
arc juſt in ſuch a torm and poſture as 1t 1t was true. 


CH Al Fo@ 


Concerning,the Chanel of the Sea, and the Original 
of it : The Cauſes of its irregular form and un- 


equal depths : eAs alſo of the Original of 
Iſlands, their ſituation, and other properties. 


E have hitherto given an account of the Sub- 
tcrrancous Regions, and of their general 
form ; We now come above ground to view the ſur- 
face of the Globe, which we Pad Terraqueous, or di- 
vided into Seca and Land : Thele we muſt furvey, 
and what 1s remarkable in themas to their frame and 
ſtructure, we muſt give an account of from our Hypo- 
theſis, and ſhew to be inaccountable trom any other. 
As for the Occan, there are two things conſiderable 
In it, the Water and the Chanel that contains it. The 
Water, no doubt, 1s as ancient as the Earth and co- 
temporary with it, and we ſuppoſe 1t to be part of 
the great Abyſſe wherein the World was drown'd ; 
the reſt lying cover'd under the hollow fragments of 
Continents and Iflands. Bur that 1s not ſo much the 
lubje&t of our preſent diſcourſe as the Chanel of the 
Ocean, that vaſt and prodigious Cavity that runs 


quite round the Globe, and reacheth, for ought we 
know; 
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know, from Pole to Pole, and in many placcs 1s un- 
ſcarchably deep: When I preſent this great Gulf to 
my imagination, emptied of all its waters, naked and' 
gaping at the Sun, ſtretching 1ts jaws from one end 
of the Earth to another, it appears to me the moſt 
ghaſtly thing in Nature. What hands or inſtruments 
could work a Trench in the body of the Earth of 
this vaſtneſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the 
{ide of it as Ramparts to cnclolc 1t ? 

Bur as we juſtly admire its greatneſs, ſo we cannot 
at all admire its beauty or clegancy, for 'tis as de- 
form'd and irregular as it 1s great. And there ap- 
pearing nothing of order or any regular deſign in its 
parts, 1t ſeems reaſonable to believe that 1t was not 
the work of Nature, according to her firſt intention, 
or according to the firſt model that was drawn in 


meaſure and proportion, by the Line and by the 


Plummet, but a' ſecondary work, and the beſt that 
could be made of broken materials. And upon this 
ſuppoſition tis caſic to imagine, how upon the difſo- 
lution of the primezval Earth the Chanel of the Seca 
was made, or that huge Cavity that lies between the 
ſcyeral Continents of the Earth ; which ſhall be more 
particularly explain'd after we have view'd a little 
better the form of it, and the Itflands that he ſcatter'd 
by 1ts ſhores. 

There 1s no Cavity in the Earth, whether open or 
Subterrancous, that 1s comparably ſo great as that of 
the Occan, nor would any appcar of that deformity 
it we could ſee it empty. Theinfide of a Cave is rough 
and unſightly ; The beds of great Rivers and great 
Lakes when they are laid dry, look very raw and 
rude; The Valleys of the Earth, if they were naked, 
withour Trees and without Graſs, nothing but barc 
ground and bare ſtones, from the tops of their 
Mountains would have a gaſtly aſpe&t ; but the Sea- 
chanel 1s the complex of all thele ; here Caves, empty 
Lakes, naked Valleys arc repreſented as in their ori- 
ginal, or rather far exceeded and out-done as to all 
their 1rregularines ; for the Cavity of the Ocean is 
univerſally irregular, both as to the ſhores and bor- 
ders of 1t; as to the uncertain breadth and the uncer- 

tain 
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tain depth of 1ts | ſeveral parts, and as to its ground 
and bottom and the whole mould : If the Sea had 
been drawn round the Earth in regular figures and 
borders, 1t mighr have been a great beauty to our 
Globe, and we ſhould reaſonably have concluded it 
a work of the firſt Creation, or of Naturcs firſt pro- 
duction ; but finding onthe contrary all the marks of 
diſorder and diſproportion in it, we may as rcalona- 
bly conclude, that 1t did not belong to the firſt order 
of things, but was ſomething ſuccedancous, when 
the degeneracy, of mankind, and the judgments of 
God had dettroy'd the firſt World, and ſubjected the 
Creation to ſome kind of Vamty. 

Nor can it cafily be 1magin'd, if the Sca had been 
always, and the Earth in this Terraqueous form, broke 
into Continents and Iflands, how mankind could have 
been propagated at firſt through the face of the Earth, 
all from one head and from one place. For Navi- 
gation was not then known, at leaſt as to the grand 
Occan, or to, pals from Continent to Continent ; 
And, I bcheve, Moah's Ark was the firſt Ship or Veſlc] 
of bulk that ever was built m the World ; how 
could then the poſterity of Adam overflow the Earth, 
and ſtock the ſeveral parts of the World, it they had 
becn diſtant or feparate then, as they arc now, by the 
interpoſal of the great Occan ? But this conſideration 
we will infiſt upon more largely in another place ; 
let us refle& upon the irregularities of the Sea-chanel 
again, and the poſhble caulcs of it. 

It we could 1magine the Chancl of the Sea to have 
been made as we may imagine the Chancls of Rivers 
to have been, by long and inſenſible attrition, the 
water wearing by degrees the ground under it, by 
the force 1t hath from its deſcent and courle, we 
ſhould not wonder at 1ts irregular form ; but 'tis not 
poſſible 1t ſhould haye-had any ſuch original ; whence 
ſhould its waters have deſcended, from what Moun- 
tains, or-from what Clouds 2 Where 1s the ſpring-head 
of the Sea ? what force could cat away half the fſur- 
tacc of the Earth, and wear 1t hollow to an 1immea- 
iurable depth? This muſt not be from fecble and 
.lingring cauſes, ſuch as the attrition *of waters, but 
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trom ſome great violence offer'd to-Nature, ſuch as 
we ſuppoſe to have been in the gencral Deluge, when 
the frame of the Earth was broken. _ And after we 


- have a little ſurvey'd the Sea-coaft, and ſo far as we 


can, the form of the Sea-chanel, we ſhall the more 
calily believe that they could have no other original 
than what we aſlign. 

The ſhores and coaſts of the Sca arc no way equa] 
or uniform, but go in a line uncertainly crookedand 
broke ; indented and jag'd asa thing torn, as you may 
ſee in the Maps of the Coaſts and the Sea-charts ; and 
yet there arc innumerable more incqualitics than are 
caken notice of in thoſe draughts ; for they only 
mark the greater Promontorics and Bays ; but there 
are beſides thoſe a multitude of Crecks and out-lets, 
necks of Land and Angles, which break the evenneſs 
of the ſhore in all manner of ways. Then the height 
and leyel of the ſhore 1s as uncertain as the line of it; 
"Tis ſometimes high and ſometimes low, ſometimes 
ſpread 1n ſandy Plains, as {ſmooth as the Seca it felt, and 
of ſuch an cqual height with it, thae the waves ſeem 
to have no bounds but the meer figure and convex1-* 
ty of the Globe ; In other places 'tis rais'd into banks 
and ramparts of Earth, and in others *tis wall'd in 
with Rocks ; And all this without any order that we 
can obſerye, or any other reaſon than that this 1s 
what might be expected 1n a ruine. 

As to the depths and ſoundings of the Sea, they 
arc under no rule nor equality any more than the fi- 
gures of the Shores ; Shallows in ſome places, and 
Gults in others ; beds of Sands ſometimes, and ſome- 
timcs Rocks under water ; as Navigators have learn'd 
by a long and dangerous experience : And though 
we that arc upon dry Land, are not much concern'd 
how the Rocks and the Shelves lie in the Sca, yet a 
poor Ship-wreckt Mariner when he hath run his Vel- 
{cl upon a Rock in the middle of the Chanel, cxpo- 
ſtulates bitterly with Nature, who it was that plac'd 
that Rock there, and to what purpoſe ? was therc 
not room cnough, faith he, upon the Land or the 
Shorc to lay your great Stones, but they muſt be 
thrown into the middle of the Sca, as it were in ſpite 
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to Navigation ? The beſt Apology that can be made for 
Nature 1n this caſe, ſo tar as I know, 1s to confeſs that 

the whole buſineſs of the Sea-chanel is but a ruine;, 

and in a ruine things tumble uncertainly, and com- 
monly lie in confuſion : Though to ſpeak the truth, 

it {cldom happens, unleſs in narrow Scas, that Rocks 

or Banks or Iflands lie in the middle of them, or ve- 

ry far fromthe Shores. 

Having view'd the more viſible parts of the Cha- 
nel of the Sea, we muſt now deſcend to the bottom of 
it, and fee the form and contrivance of that ; bur 
who ſhall guide us 1n our journey, while we walk, as 
7ob ſaith, in the fearch of the deep ? Or who can ,,. .c 
make a deſcription of that which none hath ſeen ? It 16. 
1s reaſonable to believe, that the bottom of the Sca is 
much more rugged, broken and irregular than the 
face of the Land ; There are Mountains, and Valleys, 
and Rocks, and ridges of Rocks, and all the common 
incqualitics we ſee upon Land ; beſides theſe, 'us ve- 
ry likely there are Caves -under water, and hollow 
paſſages into the bowels of the Earth, by which the 
Seas circulate and communicate one with another, and 
with Subterrancous waters; Thoſe great Eddees and 
infamous Syrtes and Whuirlpools that arc in ſome 
Seas, as the Baltich and the Mediterranean, that ſuck 
into them and overwhelm whatever comes within 
their reach, ſhow that there 15 ſomething below that 
ſucks from them in proportion, and that drinks up 
the Sca as the Sea drinks up the Rivers. We ought 
alſo to imagine the Shores within the water to go 1n- 
clin'd and ſloping, but with great inequality ; there 
are many Shelves in the way, and Chambers, and - 
ſharp Angles; and many broken Rocks and great 
Stones lic tumbled downto the bottom. 

"Tis true theſe things affect us little, becauſe they 
are not expos'd to our ſenſes 5 and we ſeldom give our 
ſelves the trouble to colle&t from reaſon what the 
form of the inviſible and inacceſſible parts of the 
Farth is; Or if we do ſometimes, thoſe Idea's are 
faint and weak, and make no laſting umnpreſſion upon 
our imagination and paſlions ; but if we ſhould ſup- 


pole the Occan dry, and that we looke down from 
S 2 the 
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the top of ſome ugh Cloud upon the empty Shell, 


how horridly and barbarouſly would it look ? And 
with what amazement ſhould we {ce it under us like 
an open Hell, or a wide bottomlels pit ? So deep, and 
hollow, and vaſt ; ſo broken and contus'd, ſo every 
way deform'd and monſtrous. This would cttcCtual- 
ly waken our: imagination, and make us inquire and 
wonder how ſuch a thing came in Nature 3 from 
what cauſes, by what force or engines could the 
Earth be torn 1n this prodigious manner ? did they 
dig the Sea with Soles and carry out the moulds 
in hand-baskets ? where are the entrails laid? and 
how did they cleave the Rocks aſunder ? it as many 
Pioneers as the Army of Nerxes, had been at work 
ever ſince the beginning of the World, they could not 
have made a ditch of this greatnels. According to 
the proportions taken before in the Second Chapter, 
the Cavity or capacity of the Sea-chancl will amount 
to no leſs than 4639090 cubical nules. Nor 15 1t the 
greatneſs only, but that wild and multtarious confu- 
{10n which we ſee in the parts and faſhion of it, that 
makes it ſtrange and inaccountable ; 'tis another 
Chaos 1n its kind, who can paint the Sccnes of it? 
Gults, and Precipices, and Cataracts ; Pits within Pits, 
and Rocks under Rocks, broken Mountains and rag- 
gcd Iflands, that look as 1f they had been Countrics 
pull'd up by the roots, and planted in the Sea. 

It we could make true and full repreſentations of 
theſe things to our ſelves, I think we ſhould not be 
lo bold as ro make them the immediate product of 
Divine Omnipotence ; being deſtitute of all appea- 


- Trance of Art or Counſel. The firſt orders of things 


arc more perfc& and regular, and this Decorum ſcems 
to be obſery'd afterwards, Nature doth not fall into 
diſorder till mankind be firſt degenerate and leads 
the way. Monſters haye been often made an argu- 
ment __ Providence; if a Calf have two heads, 
or five legs, ſtreight there muſt not be a God in Hea- 
ven, or at leaſt not upon Earth ; and yer this is but a 
chance that happens once in many. years, and is of no 
conſequence at all to the reſt of the World : but if 
we make the ſtanding frame of Nature monſtrous, or 
deform'd 
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deform'd and diſproportion'd, and to have been fo 
not by corruption and degeneracy, but umnmediagely 
by Divine Creation or Formation, it would not be 
ſo calic to anſwer that obje&tion againſt Providence. 
+ Let us therefore prevent this imputation, and ſuppo- 
ſing, according to our Theory, that theſe things were 
not originally thus, let us now explain more diſtinct- 
ly how they came to pals at the Deluge, or upon the 
; diſſolution of the fart Earth. 

"And we will not content our ſclves with a general 
anſwer to theſe obſervations concerning the Sea-cha- 
nel, as1t it was a ſufticient account of them to lay 
they were the cfticCts of a ruine; there are other things 
to be confider'd and explain'd beſides this irregular1- 
ty, as the vaſt hollownels of this Cavity, bigger un- 
comparably than any other belonging to the Earth ; 
and alſo the declivity of the ſides of it, which lye 
ſhelving from top to bottom ; For notwithſtanding 
all the incqualities we have taken riotice of in the 
Chanel of the Sea, it hath one general form, which 
may, though under many differences, be obſery'd 
throughout, and that .is, that the ſhores and {ſides 
within the water lie inclhin'd, and you deſcend by de- 
grecs to the deepeſt part, which 1s towards the middle. 
This, I know, admits of many exceptions, for ſome- 
timcs upon a rocky ſhore, or among rocky Itlands 
the Seca 1s very deep cloſe to the Rocks, and the deep- 
er commonly the higher and ſteeper the Rocks are. 
Allo where the deſcent 1s more leiſurely, 'tis often at- 
ter a different manner, in ſome Coaſts more equal 
and uniform, in others more broken and interrupted, 
but ſtill there is a deſcent to the Chanel or deepeſt 
part, and this in the deep Ocean 1s fathomlcis ; And 
ſuch a deep Ocean, and ſuch a deep Chanel there 1s 
always between Continents. Thus, I think, 1s a pro- 
perty as determinate as any We can pitch upon in the 
Chanel of the Sea, and with thoſe other rwo ment1- 
on'd, its vaſt Cavity and univerſal irregularity, 1s all 
one can deſire an account of as to the form of 1t ; we 
will therefore from this ground take our riſe and farik 
meaſures for the Explication of the Sca-chanel. 


Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe then in the difſolution of the Earth 
when it began to fall, that it was divided only into 
three or four fragments, according to the number of 
our Continents ; but thoſe fragments being valtly 
grcat could not deſcend at their full þreadth and ex. ' 
panſion, or ar leaſt could not deſcend fo faft in the 
middle as towards the extremirics ; becauſe the Air 
about the edges would yield and- give place caflly, 
not having far to go to get out of the way ; but the 
Air that was under the middle of the fragment could 
not without a very ſwift motion get from under the 
concave of it, and conſequently its deſcent there 
would be more reſiſted and ſuſpended ; bur the ſides 
in the mean time would continually deſcend, ben- 
ding the fragment with their weight, and ſo making 
it of a lefſer compaſs and expanſion than 1t was bc- 
fore : And by this means there would be an interval 
and diſttnce made berween the two falling tragments, 
and a good part of the Abyſle, after their defcent, 
would heuncoyer'd in the middle betwixe them 3 as 
may be'ſcen in this Figure, where the fragments A. B. 
bending downwards 1n their extremities, {cparate as 
they go, and after they are faln leave a good ſpace in 
the Abyſle betwixt them, alrogether uncover'd ; This 
{pace 1s the main Chanel of the great Ocean, lying 
betwixt two Continents ; and the inclining fides ſhew 
the declivity of the Shores. 4 
This we haye repreſented here only in a Ring or 
Circle of the Earth, in the firſt Figure ; but it may be 
better repreſented in a broader ſurface, as in the (c- 
cond Figure, where the two fragments A. B. that arc 
co make the two oppoſite Continents, fall in like 
double Doors opening downwards, the Hinges being 
towards the Land on either fide, fo as at the bottom 
they leave in the middle berwixt them a deep Chanel 
of water, a. a. a. ſuch as 1s betwixt all Continents ; 
and the Water reaching a good height upon the 
Land on cither fide, makes Sea there too, but ſhal- 


lower, and by degrees you deſcend into the deepeſt 
Chanel. | 
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This gives an account of two things that we men- 
tion'd to. be confider'd and explain'd as to the Sca, 
how thezgreat Cavity of its Chanel was made, and 
how it was made in that gcneral form of declivity in 
its ſides from the Land : The third thing was the ir- 
regularitics of it, both as to 1ts, various depths, and 
as ro the form of the ſhores and of the bottom.. And 
this 1s as eaſily and naturally explain'd from the ſame 
ſuppoſition as the former two ; for though we have 
hitherto repreſented: theſe fragments as cvenand regu- 
lar after their fall, becauſe that was moſt fimple, and 
there was, no occaſion then to repreſcnt them other- 
wiſe, yet we muſt ſuppoſe that as ſoon as in ther fall 
they hitupon the top or bottom of the Abyile, that 
grcat force and weight with which thcy delccended 
broke off all the Edges and extremitics, and {o made 
innumerable ruptures and incqualicies in the ſhores, 


| and as many within the Sea and at the bottom 


where the broken Rocks and lumps of Earth would 
lic in all imaginable diſorder; as you may concciyc 
in this third Figure. For when the motion came on 
a ſudden to be obſtructed, the load of the fragment 
{ti]l preſſing it forwards, ſuch a concuſſion ariſe as 
made thouſand of lefler fragments, of all ſhapes and 
magnitudes, and in all poſturcs and forms, and moſt 
of them irregular. And by theſe trations and lecon- 
dary ruincs the line of the ſhorcs was broken, and 
the level of them too ; In ſome places they would 
ſtand high, in others low, ſomctimes rough and 
lomctimes cyen, and generally crooked, with Angles 
and in-lcts, and uncertain windings. The bottom 
allo, by the ſame ſtroke, was diver{ifi'd into all man- 
ner of forms, fometimes Rocky with Pits and Gults, 
and ſometimes ſpread in plain beds, ſometimes ſhal- 
low and ſomctimes deep; for thoſe differences would 
depend only upon the ſituation of the ſecondary frag- 
ments ;z and ſoit might come to pals, that ſome pla- 
ces ncar the ſhore might be exceſlive dcep when a 
Rock or Rocks ſtood 1n a ſteep poſture, as ( Figure 3.) 


* b. b. b. and on the contrary ſometimcs places much 


more advanc'd into the Occan, might be lcſs deep, 
wherea fragment of Earth lay under water, or onc 
borc 
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bore up another, as Cc. c. c. but thele caſes would not 
be very frequent. To conclude, there are no pro- 
pertics of the Sca-chanel, that I know of, nor diffc- 
rences or irregularities in the form of 1t, which this 
Hypotheſis doth not give a fair account of : And ha- 
. ving thus far open'd the way, and laid down the ge- 
neral grounds for their Explication, other things that 
are more minute, we leave to the curiolity of parti- 
cular Genius's ; being unwilling to clog the Theory 
at firſt with things that may ſeem unneceſſary. We 
proceed now to the confideration of Iflands. | 

We mult in the firſt place diſtinguiſh between 0+7- 
ginal I{lands and Faftitious Iflands ; Tholc I call facti- 
ious, that arc not of the ſame datc and Antiquity 
with the Sea, but have been made lome at one rimc, 
{ome at another by accidental caulcs, as the aggeſti- 
on of Sands and Sand-beds, or the Sca leaving the 
tops of ſome ſhallow places that lic high, and yet 
flowing about the lower skirts of them ; Theſe make 
ſandy and plain Iflands, that have no high Land in 
them, and are but mock-Iflands in cfte&t. Others arc 
made by divullion from ſome Continent, when an 
Itthmus or the neck of a Promontory running into 
the Sca, {inks or falls in, by an qu or other- 
wile, and the Sea entring 1n at the gap patfleth 
through, and makes that Promontory or Country bc- 
come an Ifland. Thus the Ifland Sicily 1s ſuppos'd 
to have been made, and all Africa nught be an Ifland,; 
if the Ithmus between the Mediterranean and the red 
Sea ſhould fink down. And theic ltlands may have 
Rocks and Mountains in them, it the Land had tv 
betore. Laſtly, there are Iflands that have been ſaid 
to riſe from the bottom of the Seca ; Hiſtory ment- 
ons ſuchin both the Archipelago's, Agean and Indian ; 
and this ſeems to argue that there arc great fragments 
or tracts of Earth that lic looſe at the bottom of the 
Sea, or that arc not incorporated with the ground ; 
which agrees ycry well with our Explication of the 
Sea-chanc]. 

But beſides theſe INlands and the ſeveral forts of 
them, there are others which I call-0riginal ; becaulc 


they could not be produc'd in- any of the torcmentt- 
F oned 
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oned ways, but are of the ſame Origin and Antiquity 
with the Chanel of the Sea ; and ſuch are the genera- 
lity of our Iflands; They were not made of heaps of 
Sands, nor torn from any Continent, but are as anc1- 
ent as the Continents themſelves, namely, ever ſince 
the Deluge, the common Parent of them both. Nor 
is there any difficulty ro underſtand how Iflands were 
made at the diſſolution of the Earth, any more than 
how Continents were made ; for Iflands are bur lefler 
Continents, or Continents greater Iflands ; and accor- 


| ding as Continents were made of greater maſles of 


Earth or greatet fragments ſtanding above the Wa- 
ter, ſo Iſlands were made of leſs, but fo big always, 
and in ſuch a poſture, as to bear their tops above the 
watcr. Yet though they agree thus far, there 1s a 
particular difference to be taken notice of as to thar 
Origin; for the Continents were made of thoſe three 
or rk rimary maſles into which the falling Orb of 
the Earth was divided, but the Iſlands were made of 
the fractures of thele, and broken oft by the fall from 
the skirts and extrenuties of the Continents ; We no- 
ted before, that when thoſe great maſles and prima- 


-ry fragments came to daſh upon the Abyſle in their 


fall, the ſudden {top of the motion, and the weighty 
bulk of the deſcending fragment broke off all the 
cdgcs and extremitics of it, which edges and extremi- 
tics broken oft made the Iflands ; And accordingly 
we ſce that they generally he ſcatter'd along the ſides 
of the Continents, and are but ſplinters, as 1t were, of 
thoſe greater bodies. *Tis true, beſides theſe, there 
were an infimte number of other pieces broke off 
that do notappear, ſome making Rocks under water, 
lome ſhallows and banks in the Sea ; but the greateſt 
of them when they fell cither one uponanother, or in 
ſuch a»poſture as to prop up one another, their hcads 
and higher parts would ſtand out of the water and 
make I{lands. 

Thus I conceive the Iflands of the Sca were at firſt 
producd; we cannot wonder therefore that they 
thould be ſo numerous, or far more numerous than 
the Continents ; Theſe are the Parents, and thoſe arc 
the Children; Nor can we wonder to ſce along the 


{ides 
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ſides of the Continents ſeveral Iſlands or ſets of Iſlands, 
ſown, as 1t were, by handfuls, or laid in trains; for 
the manner of their generation would lead us to think 
they would be ſo plac'd. So the American Iflands lie 
ſcatter'd upon the Coaſt of that Continent ; -the Mal- 
divian and Philipine upon the Eaſt-Indian ſhore, and 
the A upon the Africk; and there ſeldom hap- 
pen to be any towards the muddle of the Ocean, 
though, by an accident, that alſo might come to pals. 
Laſtly, it ſuits very well with our Explication, that 
there ſhould be Mountains and Rocks, ſometimes in 
cluſters, ſometimes in long chains, 1n all Iſlands ; ( as 
we find there are 1n all that are truc and Original 
Iſlands ) for 'tis that makes them high enough to ap- 
pear above the water, and ſtrong enough to continue 
and preſervg themſelves in that high ſituation. 

And thus much may ſuffice for a ſummary \Expli- 
 cationof the caules of the Sea-chancl and Iflands, ac- 

cording to our Hypotheſis. 


CH AF. 6 


Concerning the Mountains of the Earth, their 
greaineſi and irregular Form, their Situation, 


Cauſes, and Origm. 


E have been in the hollows of the Earth, and 

the chambers of the Deep, amongſt the 
damps and ſteams of thoſe lower Regions ; let us now 
20 air our ſelves on the tops of the Mountains, 
where we ſhall have a. more free and large Horizon, 
and quite another face of things will preſent it ſclt to 
our obſcryation. 

The greateſt obje&ts of Nature are, methinks, the 
moſt pleaſing to behold ; and next to the great Con- 
cave of the Heavens, and thoſe boundlcl Regions 
where the Stars inhabit, there 1s nothing that I look 


upon with more pleaſure than the wide Sca and the 
T 2 Moun- 
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Mountains of the Earth. There 1s ſomething auguſt 
and ſtately in the Air of theſe things that 1n{pires the 
mind wath great thoughts and paſhons ; We do na- 
curally upon ſuch occaſions think of God and his 
grcatneſs, and whatſoever hath but the ſhadow and 
appearance of INFINITE, as all things have thac 
are too big for our comprehenſion, they fill and 
over-bear the mind with their Excels, and caſt it into 
4 pleaſing kind of tupor and admiration. 

And yet thele Mountains we arc ſpeaking of, to 
confeſs the truth, are nothing but great ruines ; but 
ſuch as ſhow a certain magnaficence in Nature ; as 
from old Temples and broken Amphuthcaters of the 
Romans we collect the greatne(s of that people. But 
the grandeur of a Nation 1s lcls ſenſible to thoſe that 
never {ce the remains and monuments they have lctt, 
and thoſe who neyer ſee the mountainous parts of the 
Earth, ſcarce ever refle&t upon the cauſes of them, or 
what power in Nature could be ſufficient to produce 
them. The truth 1s, the generality of people have 
not ſence and curioſity enough to raiſe a queſtion 
concerning theſe things, or concerning the Original 
of them. You may tcll them that Mountains grow 
out of the Earth hke Fuzz-balls, or that there are 
Monſters under ground that throw up Mountains as 
Moles do Mole-hulls ; they will ſcarce raiſe one ob- 
jcction againſt your doctrinc ; or if you would ap- 
pear more Learned, tell them that the Earth is a great 
Animal, and theſe are Wens that grow upon its bo- 
dy. This would paſs current for Philoſophy ; (6 
much 1 the World drown'd in ſtupidity and ſenſual 
pleaſures, and fo little inquiſitive into the works of 


God and Nature. 


There 1s nothing doth more awaken our thoughts 
or excite our munds to enquire into. the cauſes of 
luch things, than the aCtual view of them ; as I have 
had experience my ſelf when it was my fortune to 
crols the Alps and Appennine Mountains, for the fight 
ot thole wild, vaſt and indigeſted heaps of Stones and 


_ Earth, did fo deeply firike my fancy, that I was not 


calic till Lcould give my {elf fome tolerable account 


how that contuſion came in Nature. *Tis true, the 


height 
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height of Mountains compar'd with the Diameter of 
the Earth 1s not conſiderable, but the extent of them 
and the ground they ſtand upon, bears a conſiderable 
proportion to the ſurface of the Earth ; and if from 
Europe we may take our meaſures for the reſt, I cafily 
belicye, that the Mountains do ar leaſt take up the 
tenth part of the dry land. The Geographers are not 
yery carcftul to deſcribe or note 1n their Charts, the 
multitude or ſituation of Mountains ; They mark 
the bounds of Countries, the ite of Cities and Towns; 
and the courſe of Rivers, becauſe thele are things 
of chict uſe to civil affairs and commerce, and that 
they deſign to ſerve, and not Philoſophy or Natural 
Hiſtory. But Chrwerius in his deſcription of Ancient 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, hath given Maps of 
thoſe Countrics more approaching to the natural face 
of them, and we have drawn ( at the end of this 
Chapter ) ſuch a Map of cither Hemiſphere, without 
marking Countries or Towns, or any ſuch artificial 
things ; diſtinguiſhing only Land and Sea, Itlands 
and Continents, Mountains and not Mountains ; and 
"ns very uſetul to imagine the Earth in this manner, 
and to look often upon ſuch bare draughts as ſhew 
us Nature in an undreſs; for then we are beſt able 
to judge what her truc ſhapcs and proportions arc. 

Tis certain that we naturally imagine the ſurface 
of the Earth much more regular than its ; for unleſs 
we be in ſome Mountainous parts there ſeldom oc- 
cur any great inequalities within ſo much. compals 
of ground as we can at once reach with our Eye ; and 
ro conceive the reſt we multiply the ſame Idea, and 
extend 1t to thoſe parts of the Earth that we do not 'Y 
ſee; and ſo fancy the whole Globe much more 
ſmooth and uniform than it 1s. But ſuppoſe a man 
was carrid afleep out of a Plain Country, 'among(t 
the Alps, and lett there upon the top of one of the 
higheſt Mountains, when he wak'd and lookd abour 
him, he would think himſelf m an inchanted Coun- 
try, or carrid into another World ; Every thing 
would appcar to him fo difterent ro what he had cver 
ſcen or 1magin'd before. To ſee on every hand of 


him a multitude of yaſt bodics thrown together mn 
confuſion, 
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confuſion, as thoſe Mountains arc ; Rocks ſtanding 
naked round about him ; and the hollow Valleys ga- 
ping under him ; and at his fect, 1t may be, an heap 
of trozen Snow in the midſt of Summer. He would 
hear the thunder come from below, and ſce the 
black Clouds hanging bencath him : It would nor 
be cafe to him to perlwade himſelt that he was hill 
upon the ſame Earth ; but if he did, he would be 
convinc'd at leaſt that there are ſome Regions of it 
ſtrangely rude, and ruinc-like, and very different 
from whathe had ever thought of before. But the 
inhabitants of theſe wild places are even with us ; -for 
choſe that live amongſt the Alps and the great Moun- 
tains, think thart all the reſt of the Earth 1s like their 
Country, all broken into Mountains and Valleys and 
Precipices; They never fee other, and moſt people 
think of nothing but what they hayc {cen at one time 
or another. 

Theſe Alps we are ſpeaking of are the greateſt range 
of Mountains in Ewrope ; and 'tis prodigious to ice 
and to con{ider of what extent theſe heaps of Stones 
and Rubbiſh are ; one way they overipread Savoy 
and Dauphine, and reach thorough France to the Py- 
renean Mountains, and ſo to the Occan. The other 
way they run along the skirts of Germany, through 
Stiria, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, as far as Thrace and 
the black Sea. Then backwards they cover Switzer- 
land and the parts adjacent ; and that branch of them 
which we call the Appennines, {trikes through Italy, 
and 1s, as 1t were, the back-bone of that Country. 
This muſt needs be a large ſpace of ground which 
they ſtand upon ; Yet 'tis not this part of Exrope on- 
ly that is laden with Mountains, the Northern part 
1s as rough and rude 1n the face of the Country as in 
the manners of the pcople ; Bohemia, Sileſia, Den- 
mark. , Norway, Sweedland, Lapland, and Iſeland, and 
all the coaſts of the Baltick Sea, arc full of Clifts, 
and Rocks, and Crags of Mountains : Beſides the Ri- 
phean Mountains in Muſcovy, which the Inhabitants 
chere ule to call the Stone-girdle, and believe that it 
g1irds the Earth round abour. 


Nor 
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Nor are the other parts of our Continent more 
free from Mountains than Ezrope, nor other parts of 
.,the Earththan our Continent : They arc in the New 
World as.well as the Old ; and if they could diſco- 
ycr two or three New worlds or Continents more; 
they would {till find them there. Neither is there 
any Original Iſland upon the Earth, but 1s cither all 
a Rock, or hath Rocks and Mountains in it. And 
all the dry Land, and every Continent, is but a kind 
of Mountain, though that Mountain hath a multi- 
tude of lefler, and Valleys, and Plains, and Lakes, 
and Marſhes, and all varicty of grounds. 

In America the "Andes, or a ridge of Mountains fo 
call'd, are reported ro be higher than any we have, 
reaching above a thouſand Leagues in length, and 
ewenty in breadth, where they are the narroweſt. 
In Africk the Mountain Atlas, that for its height was 
{aid to bear the Heavens on its back, runs all along 
from the Weſtern Sea to the borders of Aigypt, pa- 
rallel with the Mediterranean. There allo arc the 

. Mountains of the Moor, and many more whercof 
we have but an imperfe&t account, as neither indeed 
of that Country in the remote and inner parts of it. 
Afia 1s better known, and the Mountains thereof ber- 
ter deſcrib'd : 7aurus, which 1s the principal, was ad- 
jdg'd by the ancient Geographers the greateſt in the 
World. It divides Aſia into two parts, which t have 
their denomination from 1t: And there 1s an Anti- 
Taurus the greater and the leſs, which accordingly dt- 
vide Armenia into greater and leſs. Then the Cruci- 
form Mountains of .Imaus, the famous Caucaſus, the 
long Chains of 7artery and China, and the Rocky and 
Mountainous Arabia. It one could at once have a 
proſpect of all theſe together, one would be cafily ſa- 
usfied, that the Globe of the Earth is a more rude 
and indigeſted Body than 'tis commonly imagin'd ; It 
one could ſec all the Kingdoms of the Earth at one 
view, how they he 1n _ heaps; The Seca hath 
overwhelm'd one half of them, and what remains arc " 
but the taller parts of a ruine. Look upon thoſe 
great ranges of Mountains in Exrope or 1n Aſa, 
whereof we have given a ſhort furycy, in what con- 
| fuſion 
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fuſion do they lie ? They have neither form nor © 
beauty, nor ſhape nor order,- no more than the 
Clouds in the Air. Then how barren, how delolate, 
how naked are they ? how they ſtand neglected by 
Nature ? neither the Rains can ſoften them, nor the 
Dews from Heaven make them truitul. | 
1 have given this ſhort account of the Mountains 
of the Earth to help to remove that prejudice we are 
apt to have, or that conceit that the preſent Earth 
3s regularly formd. And to this purpole I do nor 
doubt bur that it would be of very good uſe to haye 
-natural Maps of the Earth, as we notcd before, as well 
as civil; and done with the ſame care and judgment; 
Our common Maps 1 call Ci2it, which note the di- 
ſtin&tion of Countries and of Cities, and reprefent 
the Artificial Earth as inhabited and cultivated : But 
natural Maps leaye out all that, and repreſent the 
Earth as it would be if there was not an Inhabitant 
upon it, nor eyer had been ; the Skeleton of the 
Earth, as I may fo ſay, with the fite of all its parts. 
Methinks alſo every Prince ſhould have ſuch a 
Draught of his Country and Donunions, to ſec how 
the ground: lics in the ſeveral parts of them, which 
higheſt, which loweſt ; what reſpect they have to one 
another, and to the Sea ; how the Rivers flow, and 
why ; how the Mountains Iic, how Heaths, and how 
the Marches. Such a Map or Survey would be uſe- 
ful both in time of War and Peace, and many good 
obſervations might be made by 1t, not only as to Na- 
tural Hiſtory and Philoſophy, bur alſo in order to the 
perte&t improvement of a Country. But to rcturn to 
our Mountains. 

As this Survey of the multitude and greatneſs of 
them may help to re&tifie our miſtakes about the form 
of the Earth, lo before we proceed to examine their 
caulcs, 1t will be good to obſerve farther, that thelc 
Mountains arc plac'd in no order one with another, 
that can cither :rcſpe&t uſe or beauty ; And if you 
conſider them ingly, they do not conliſt of any pro- 
portion of parts that 15 refcrrable to any deſign, or 
that hath the laſt footſteps of Art or Counſel. There 
1s nothing 1n Nature more ſhapeleſs and ill-figur'd than 
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an old Rock or a Mountain; and all that varicty that 
is among them 1s but the various modes of irregula- 
rity ; ſo as you cannot make a hetter character of 
them in ſhort, than to ſay they are of all forms and 
figures except regular. Then 1f you could go within 
theſe Mountains, for they are generally hollow, you 
would find all things there more rude, if poflible, 
than without : And laſtly, if you look upon an heap 
of them together, or a Mountainous Country, they 
are the greateſt examples of contution that we know 
in Nature; no Tempeſt or Earthquake puts things 
into more diſorder.” "Tis true, they cannot look lo 
ill now as they did at farſt ; a ruine that 1s freſh looks 
much worſe than afterwards, when the Earth grows 
diſcolour'd and skin'd over. Bur I fancy it we had 
ſeen the Mountains when they were new-born and 
raw, when the Earth was freſh broken, and the wa- 
ters of the Deluge newly retir'd, the fractions and 
contuſions of them would have appecar'd very gaſtly 
and frighttul. 

- After this general Survey of the Mountains of the 
Earth and their properties, let us now rcfle&t upon 
the cauſes of them. There 1s a double pleaſure in 
Philoſophy, firſt that of Admuration, whilſt we con- 
template things that are great and wondertul, and do 
not yet undcritand their Cauſes ; for though admura- 
tion proceed from ignorance, yet there 1s a certain 
charm and ſweetneſs 1n that paſſion. Then the ſe- 
cond pleaſure 1s greater and more intellectual, which 
1s that of diſtinct knowledge and comprehenf1on; 
when we come . to have the Key that unlocks thoſe 
ſecrets, and ſee the methods wherein thoſe things » 
come to paſs that we admur'd before ; The reaſons 
why the World is fo or fo, and from what caulcs 
Nature or any part of Nature came into ſuch a 
ſtate; and this we are now to enquire after as to the 
mountains of the Earth, what their original was, how 
and when the Earth came into this ſtrange frame and 
ſtructure? In the beginning of our World; when 
the Earth riſe froma Chaos, 'twas impoſlible it ſhould 
come immediately into this mountainous form 3; 
becauſe a mals that is fluid, as a Chaos 1s, cannor he 
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in any other figure than what 1s regular ; for the 
conſtant laws of Nature do certainly bring all- Lt 
quors into that form : And a Chaos 15 not .call'd fo 
from any confuſion or brokennels in the torm of it, 
but from a confuſion and mixture of all forts of in- 
gredients in the compoſition of it. So we have al- 
ready produc'd, in the precedent Chapters, a double 
argument that the Earth was not originally in this 
form, both becauſe it riſe from a Chaos, which could 
not of it ſelf, or by any immediate concretion ſettle 
into a form of this nature, as hath been ſhown 1n the 
Fourth and Fifth Chapters ; as alſo becaule 1t 1t had 
been originally made thus, it could never have un- 
dergonea Deluge, as hath been prov'd in the Second 
and Third Chapters. It this be then a ſecondary and 
ſuccedancous form, the great queſtion 1s trom what 
caulcs 1t arilcs. 

Some have thought that Mountains and all other 
irregularitics in the Earth have riſe from Earthquakes, 
and ſuch like cauſes ; others have thought that they 
came from the univerſal Deluge ; yer not from any 
diſſolution of the Earth that was then, but only from 
the great agitation of the waters, which broke the 
ground into this rude and unequal form. Both theſe 
caulcs ſcem to me very incompetent and 1inſuthcient. 
Earthquakes ſeldom make Mountains, they often take 
them away, and ſink them down into the Caverns 
that lie under them ; Beſides, Earthquakes are not in 
all Countrics and Climates as Mountains are ; for, as 
wc have obſerv'd more than once, there is ncither 
Ifland that 1s original, nor Continent any where in 
the Earth, in what Jatitude ſocver, but hath Moun- 
tains and Rocks in it. And laſtly, what probability 
1s there, or how 1s it credible that thoſe vaſt tracts 
of Land which we ſee filld with Mountains both in 
Europe, Afia and Africa, were. rais'd by Earthquakes, 
or any cruptions from, below. In what Age of the 
World was this done, and why not continued > As 
tor the Deluge, I doubt not but Mountains werc 
made 1n the time of the general Deluge, that great 
change and transformation of the Earth happen'd 
then, but not from ſuch cauſes as arc —_ 

that 


that 1s, the bare rowling and agitation of the wa- 
ters ; For if the Earth was ſmooth and plain before 
the Flood, as they feera to ſuppoſe 2s well as we do, 
the waters could have little or rio power over a 
ſmooth ſurface to tear it any way in pieces, nc more 
than they do a meadow or low ground when they 
lie upon it ; for that which makes Torrents and Land- 
floods violent, 1s their fall from the Mountains and 
high Lands, which our Earth 1s now full of, bur if 
the Rain fell upon even and level ground; it would 
only ſadden and compreſs 1t; there '15 no poſſibility 
how 1t ſhould raiſe Mountains in it. And if we could 
imagine an univerſal Deluge as the Earth is now con- 
{tiruced, 1t would rather throw down the Hills and 
Mountains than raiſe new ones ; or by beating down 
ther tops and looſe parts, help to fill the Valleys; and 
bring the Earth nearer to cycnneſs and plainneſs. 
Seeing then there arc no hopes of explaining the 
Origin of Mountains, either from particular Earth- 
uakes, or from the general Deluge, according to 
1 common notion and Explication of it ; theſe not 
being cauſes anſwerable to ſuch vaſt cffef&ts; Let us 
try our Hypotheſis again ; which hath made us a Cha- 
nel large enough for the Sea, and room for all ſub- 
tcrraneous Cavities, and I think will find us materials 
enough to raiſe all the Mountains of the Earth. We 
ſuppoſe the great Arch or circumference of the firſt 
Earth to have fallen into the Abyſs at the Deluge, and 
ſeeing that was larger than the ſurface 1t fell upon, 
'tis abſolutely certain, that it could not all fall flat, or 
lIieunder the water : Now as all thoſe parts that ſtood 
above the water made dry Land, or the preſent ha- 
bitable Earth, ſo ſuch parts' of the dry Land as ſtood 
higher thanthe reſt made Hills and Mountains ; And 
this isthe firſt and general account of them, and of all 
the incqualitics of the Earth. But to conſider thelc 
things a little more particularly ; Therc 1s a double 
cauſe and neceſſity of Mountains, firſt this now men- 
tion'd, becauſe ghe exteriour Orb of the Earth was 
greater than /t interiour which it fell upon, and 
therefore it could not all fall flat ; and ſecondly, be- 
cauſe this exteriour Orb did not fall ſo flat and large 
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as it might, .or did not cover all the bottom of the 
Abyſs, as it was very capableto do ; but as we ſhew- 
ed before in explaining the Chanel of the Ocean, it 
left a gaping in the middle, or. an Abyſs-chanel, as ] 
ſhould call it ; and the broader this Abyſs-chanel was, 
the more Mountains there would be upon the dry 
Land ; for there would be more Earth, or more of 
the falling Orb left, and leſs room to place it in, and 
therefore 1t muſt ſtand more 1n hcaps. 

In what parts of the Earth theſe heaps would li, 
and in what particular manner, 1t cannot be expect- 
ed that we ſhould tell ; but all that we have hitherto 
obſerv'd concerning Mountains, how ſtrange ſocyer 
and otherwiſe unaccountable, may cafily be explain'd, 
and deduc'd from this original ; we ſhall not won- 
der at their greatnels and vaſtnels, ſeeing they are 
the ruines of a broken World ; and they would take 
up more or leſs of the dry Land, according as the 
Ocean took up more or lels ſpace of our Globe : Then 
as to their figure and form, whether External or In- 
ternal, *tis juſt ſuch as anſwers our expectation, and 
no more than what the Hypotheſis leads us to ; For 
you would cafily believe that theſe heaps would be 
irregular in all manner of ways, whether conſider'd 
apart, Or 1n their ſituation to one another. And they 
would lie commonly in Cluſters and in Ridges, for thoſe 
arc two of the moſt general poſtures of the parts of a 
ruine, when they fall inwards. Laſtly, we cannot 
wonder that Mountains ſhould be generally hollow ; 
For great bodies falling together in contuſion, or 
bearing and. leaning againſt one another mult necds 
make a great many hollowneſles in them, and by 
their unequal Applications empty ſpaces will be in- 
tercepted. We fce allo from the ſame reaſon, why 
mountainous Countries are ſubject to Earthquakes ; 
and why Mountains often fink and fall down into the 
Caverns that he under them ; their joynts and props 
being decay'd and worn, they become unable to bear 
their weight. And all theſe properties you ſee hang 
upon one and the ſame ſtring, and are juſt conſequen- 
ces from our ſuppoſition concerning the diſſolution 
of the firſt Earth. And there is no ſurer mark of a 
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ood Hypotheſis, than when it doth not only hir 
ax in one or two particulars, but anſwers all that 
it 1s to be applid to, and 1s adcquate to Nature in 
her whole cxtent. 

But how fully or cafily ſoever theſe things may 
anſwer Nature, you will ſay, it may be, that all this 
is but an Hypotheſis ; that 1s, a kind of fiction or ſup- 
poſition that things were ſo and fo art firſt, and by 64 
the coherence and agreement of the Effects with ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, you would argue and prove that they 
were really ſo. Thus I confcls 1s true, this 1s the me- 
thod, and it we would know any thing in Nature 
further than our ſenſes go, we can know 1t no other- 
wiſe than by an Hypotheſis. When things are either 
too little for our {enlcs, or too remote and inacce[- 
{ible, we have no way to know the inward Nature, 
and the cauſes of their ſcnfible properties, but by rea- 
ſoning upon an Hypotheſis. It your would know, for 
example, of what parts Water, or any other Liquor 
conſiſts, they are too little to be diſcern'd by the 
Eye, you mult therefore take a ſuppoſition concern-. 
ing their inviſible figure and form, and 1f that agrees 
and gives the reaſon of all their ſenſible qualities, you 
underſtand the nature of Water. In like manner, if 
you would know the nature of a Comet, or of what 
matter the Sun conſiſts, which arc things inacceſſible 
to us, you can do this no otherwiſe than by an Hypo- 
theſis ; and if that Hypotheſis be cafic and intelligible, 
and anſwers all the Phenomena of thoſe two bodies, 
you have done as much as a Philofopher or as Humane 
reaſon can do. And this is what we have attempred 
concerning the Earth and concerning the Deluge; 
We have laid down an Hypotheſis that 1s eaſic and 
per{picuous, confiſting of a tew things, and thole ve- 
ry intelligible, and from this we have' given an ac- 
count how the Old World was deſtroy'd by a De- 
luge of watcr, and how the Earth came into this 
preſent form ; ſo diſtinguiſh'd and interrupted with 
Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys, and fo bro- 
ken in the ſurface and inward parts of 1t. | 

But to ſpeak the Truth, this Theory 1s ſomething 


morethan a bare Hypotheſis ; becauſe we arc aflur'd 
| that 
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that the general ground that we go upon 1s true, 
namely, that the Earth riſe at firſt from a Chaos; 
for beſides Reaſon and Antiquity, Scripture 1t {elf 
doth afſure us of that ; and that one point being 
granted, we have deduc'd from it all the reſt by a d- 
re&t chain of conſequences, which I think-cannor bg 
broken cafily in any part or link of it. Befides, the 
grcat hinge of this Theory upon which all the reſt 
turns, is the diſtinction we make of the Ante-diluvian 
Earth and Heavens from the Poſt-diluvian, as to 
their form and conſtitution. And it will never be 
beaten out of my head, but that S. Peter hath made 
the ſame diſtinction ſixteen hundred years 1ince, and 
tothe very ſame purpole ; ſo that we have ſure foot- 
ing here again, and the Theory riſeth above the 
character of a bare Hypotheſis. And whereas an H- 
pothefis that 1s clcar and proportiond to Nature 1n 
cvery reſpect, 1s accounted morally certain, we muſt 
in equity give more than a moral ccrtitude to this 
Theory. But Imcan this only asto the general parts 
of it ; for as to particularities, I look upon them only 
as problemarical, and accordingly I. athrm nothing 
therein but with a power of revocation, and a liber- 
ty to change my opinion when I ſhall be better in- 
form'd. Neither do I know any Author that hath 
treated a matter .new, remotc, and conſiſting of a 
multitude of particulars, who would not have had 
occaſion, it he had Iivd to have ſeen his Hypotheſis 
fully examin'd, to have chang'd his mind and manner 
of cxplaining things, in many material inſtances. 

To conclude both this Chapter. and this Section, 
we have here added a Map or Draught of the Earth, 
according to the Natural facc of it, as it would ap- 
pear from the Moon, it we were a little ncarcr to her ; 
or as It was at firſt after the Deluge, before Cities 
were built, diſtinctions of Countrics made, or any 
alterations by humane induſtry. *'Tis chicfly to cx- 
pole more to view the Mountains of the Earth, and 
the proportions of Sca and Land, to ſhew 1t as it lies 
12 1t (elf, and as a Naturalitt ought to conceive and 
conſider it. *Tis true, therc arc far more Mountains 
upon the Earth than what arc- here repreſented, for 
more 
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more could not conveniently be placd in this nar- 
row Scheme ; But the beſt and moſt eftectual way of 
repreſenting the body of the Earth as it is by Na- 
ture, would be, not in plain Tables, but by a rough 
Globe, expreſling all the conſiderable incqualinics that 
are upon the Earth. The ſmooth Globes that we 
uſc, do but nouriſh in us the conceit of the Earths re: 
gularity, and though they may be convenient enough 
tor Geographical purpoſes, they are not ſo proper for 
Natural Science ; nothing would be more ulctul in 
this reſpect than a rough Globe of the largeſt dimen- 
ſions, wherein the Chanel of the Sea ſhould be really 
hollow, as it 1s in Naturc, with all its uncqual depths 
according to the beſt ſoundings, and the ſhores cx- 
preſt both according to matter and form, little Rocks 
{tanding where there are Rocks, and Sands and 
Beaches in the places where they arc found; And 
all the TMands planted in the Sca-chanel in a due form, 
and in their ſolid dimenſions. Then upon the Land 
ſhould ſtand all the ranges of Mountains, 1n the ſame 
order or diſorder that Nature hath ſet them there : 
And the in-land Seas, and great Lakes, or rather the 
beds they lie in, ſhould be duly repreſented ; as allo 
the vaſt defarts of Sand as they he upon the Earth. 
And this being done with care and duc Art, would be 
4 true Epitome or true model of our Earth. 
Where we ſhould ſee, beſides other inftructions, what 
a rude Lump our World 1s which we arc fo apt to 
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CHAP. XII 


eA ſhort review of what hath been already treated 
of, and in what manner. The you faces 
and Schemes under which the Earth would appear 
to a Stranger, that ſhould view it firſt at a di- 
ſtance, and then more cloſely, and the Applica- 
tion of them to our ſubjett. eAll methods, whe- 
ther Philoſophical or T heological, that have been 
offer'd by others for the Explication of the Form 
of the Earth, are examin'd and refuted. | A con- 


jedure concerning the other Planets, their N 4- 
tural Form and State compared with ours. 
E have finiſht the Three Sections of this Book, 
y V and an this laſt Chapter we will make a ſhort 
review and reflection upon what hath been hitherto 
rreated of, and add ſome further confirmations of it. 
The Explication of the Univerſal Deluge was the firſt 
propoſal and defign of this Diſcourſe, to make that a 
thing credible and intelligible to the mind of Man: 
And the full Explication of this drew in the whole 
Theory of the Earth : Whoſe original we have de- 
duc d trom 1ts firſt Source, and ſhew'd both what was 
Its Primaval Form, and how it came into its preſent 
Form. The ſumm of our Hypotheſis concerning the 
Univerſal Deluge was this ; That it came not to paſs, 
as was vulgarly bclicy'd, by any exccſs of Rains, or 
any Inundation of the Sea, nor could ever be -effoct- 
cd by a meer abundance of Waters ; unlck we ſ{up- 
pole ſome diflolution of the Farth at the ſame time, 
namely when the Great: Abyſs was broken open. And 
accordingly we ſhewed that without ſuch a difſo- 
lution, or if the Earth had been always in the ſame 
torm 1t 15 now, no mals of water any. where to be 
found 
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found in the World could have equal'd the- height 
of the Mountains, or made ſuch an univerſal De- 
Jugc. Secondly, we ſhewed that the form of the 
Earth at firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as made 
It capable and ſubject to a Diſſolution : And thirdly, 
that ſuch a diſſolution being ſuppos'd, the Doctrine 
of the univerſal Deluge is very reaſonable and intel- 
Iigible ; And not only the doctrine of the Deluge, 
but the ſame ſuppoſition is a Key to all Nature bc- 
{1des, ſhewing us how our Globe became Terraque- 
ous, what was the original of Mountains, of the Sca- 
chancl, of Iſlands, of ſfubterrancous Cavities; Things, 
which without this ſuppoſition, arc as unintelligible 
as the umverſal Flood it felt. And theſe things re- 
ciprocally confirming one another, our Hypotheſis of 
the Deluge 1s arm'd both breaſt and back, by the, cau- 
| ſes and by the effects. 

It remains now, that as to confirm our Explication 
of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other accounts that had 
been given of 1t to be ineffectual or impoſſible, fo to 
confirm our doctrine concerning the difſolution of 
the Earth, and concerning the original of Mountains, 
Seas, and all incqualities upon 1t, or within 1t, we 
muſt cxamine what cauſes have been aflign'd by 
others, or what accounts gwen of thelc things : Thar 
ſeeing their deteEtivenels, we may have the more al- 
ſurance and ſatisfaction in our own method. 

And in order to this, let us obſerve firit the gene- 
ral forms under which the Earth may be conlider'd, 
or under which it doth appear accordingly as we 
vicw it more nearly or remotely ; And the firſt of 
theſe and the moſt general 1s that of a 7erraqueous 
Globe. If a Philoſopher ſhould come out of another 
World out of curioſity to ſee our Earth, the firſt dil- 
covery or obſervation he would make would be this, 
that it was a Terraqueous Globe ; Thus much he 
might obſcrve at a great diſtance when he came bur 
near the borders of our World. This we diſcern 1n 
the Moon and moſt of the Planets, that they are d1- 
vided into Sca and Land, and how this divition came 
would be his firſt remark and inquiry concerning our 
Earth ; and how alſo thoſe ſubdiviſions of Iſlands, or 
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little Earths which lie in the Water, how theſe were 
form'd, and that great Chancl that contains them 
both. 

The ſecond form that the Earth appcars-under, 1s 
that of an uncycn and Mountainous Globe. When our 
Traveller had got below the Circle of the Moon, he' 
would diſcern the bald tops of our Mountains, and 
the long ranges of them upon our Continents. We 
cannot from the Farth diſcern Mountains and Val- 
leys in the Moon, directly, but from the mo- 
tion of the light and ſhadows which we ſce there, we 
calily colle& that there are ſuch incqualines: And 
accordingly we ſuppoſe that our Mountains would 
appcar at a great diſtance, and the ſhady Valleys ly- 
ing under them ; and that this curious perſon that 
came to view our Earth would make that his ſecond 
Enquiry, how thoſe Mountains were form'd ? and 
how our Globe cameto be ſo rude and irregular ? For 
we may juſtly demand how any irregularity came 1n- 
to Nature, fccing all her firſt motrons and her firſt 
forms arc regular, and whatſocycr 1s not 1o 1s but 
ſecondary, and the conſequence of ſome dcgencracy, 
or of ſome decay. 

The third viſible form of our Earth 1s that of a 
broken Globe ; not broken throughout, but in the 
outward parts and Regions of 1t. This, 1t may be, 
you will ſay, 15 not a vittble torm z doth not appear 
to the eye, without reaſoning, that the ſurtace of the 
Earth 1s ſo broken. Suppole our new Vititant had 
now pals'd the middle Region of the Air, and was 
alighted upon the top of Pick 7enariffe for his firſt 
reſting place, and that fitting there he took a view of 
the great Rocks, the wide Sea, and of the ſhores of 
Africk and Emrope; tor wee'l ſuppoſe his piercing Eye 
to reach ſo far; I will not fay that at firſt fight he 
would pronounce that the ſurface -of this Globe was 
broken, unleſs he knew tt to be fo by compariſon 
with ſome other Planet like to it ; but the broken 
form and figure of many parts 'of the Rocks, and 
the poſture 1n which they lay, or great portions of 
them, ſome inclin'd, 'ſome proſtrate, ſome erected, 
would naturally lead him to that 'thought, that they 
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were a ruine ; He would ſee alſo the Iflands tore from 

the Continents, and both the ſhores of the Conti- 

nents and their in-land parts in the ſame diſorder 

and irregular fituation. Beſides, he had this great 
advantage in viewing the Earth at a diſtance, that he 

could fce a whole Hemiſphere together, which, as he 

made his approaches through the Air, would have 

much what the ſame aſpect and countenance as 'tis 
repreſented with 1n the great Scheme ; And if any 72: 159: 
man ſhould accidentally hit upon that Scheme, not 
knowing or thinking that it was the Earth, I believe 

his firſt thought of 1t would be, that 1t was ſome great 
broken body, or ruin'd frame of matter ; and the 
original, I am ſure, 1s more manitcſtly ſo. But wee'l 

leave our ſtranger-Philoſopher to his own obſeryari- 

ons, and wiſh him good Guides and Interpreters in : 
his Survey of the Earth, and that he would make a fa- 
vourable report at his return home, of out little dirty 
Planet. 

In the mean time, let us purſue, in our own way, 
this Third Idea of the Earth a little turther, as 1t 1s a 
broken Globe. Nature I know hath diſlembled and 
cover'd this form as much as may be, and time hath 
helpt to repair ſome of the old breaches, or fill.them 
up ; beſides, the changes that haye been made by Art 
and Humane induſtry, by Agriculture, Planting, and 
Building Towns hath made the face of the Earth quite 
another thing from what it was 1nits naked rudeneſs. 
As mankind 1s much alter'd from its Priſtine ſtate, 
from what it was four thouſand ycars ago, or to- 
wards the firſt Ages after the Flood, when the Nati- 
ons liv'd in ſimplicity or barbarouſneſs; So 1s the 
Earth too, and both ſo diſguis'd and transform'd, 
that if one of thoſe Primitive Fathers ſhould riſe from 
the dead, he would ſcarce know this to be the ſame 
World which he livd in before. But to diſcern the 
true form of the Earth, whether intire or broken, 
regular or diſorder'd, we muſt in the firſt place rake 
awav all thoſe ornaments or additions made by. Art 
or Nature, and view the bare carcaſs of the Earth, 
as1t hath nothing on 1t but Rocks and Mountains, 


Deſarts and Fields, and hollow Valleys, and a wide 
X [2 | Sea. 
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Sea. Then ſecondly, we muſt 1n our imagination 
empty this Chanel of the Sca, take out all the Wa- 
ters that hinder the ſight of it, and look upon the 
dry Ditch, meaſure the depth and breadth of it in 
our mind, and obſerve the manner of 1ts confſtructi- 
on, and in what a wild poſture all the parts of it lic ; 
according as it hath been formerly repreſented. And 
laſtly, we muſt take oft the cover of all Subtcrrancous 
placcsanddeep Caverns, to {ce the inſide of the Earth ; 
and lay bare the roots of Mountains, to look into 
thoſe holes and Vaults that are under them, fill'd 
ſometimes with Fire, ſometimes with Water, and 
ſometimes with thick Air and Vapours. The object 
being thus prepar'd, we arc then to look fix'dly upon 
it, and to pronounce what we think of this disfhgur'd 
maſs, whether this Exteriour frame doth not ſeem to 
be ſhatter'd ; and whether 1t doth more aptly re- 
ſemble a new-made World, or the ruincs of one bro- 
ken. I confeſs when this Idea of the Earth 1s preſcnt 
to my thoughts, I can no more bclieye that this was 
the torm wherein it was firſt produc'd, than it I had 
ſeen the Temple of Ferzſalem in 1ts ruines, when dc- 
fac'd and ſack'd by the Babylonians, I could have per- 
{waded my {clt that it had never been in any other 
poſture, and that Solomon had given orders tor build- 
ing 1t ſo. 

So much for the form of the Earth : It remains 
now that we examine what caulcs have been aſſign'd 
by others of theſe irregularities in the form of the 
Earth, which we cxplain by the diſlolution of it; 
what accounts any of the Ancients have given or at- 
tempted to give, how the Earth ſwel'd into Moun- 
eains 1n certain places, and in others was depreſt into 
low Valleys, how the body of it was ſo broken, and 
how the Chanel of the Sea was made. The Elements 
naturally lic in regular forms one above another, and 
now we find them mixt, confounded and tranſpos'd, 
how comes this diſturbance and diſordination in Na- 
cure ? The Explicationsof theſe things that have becn 
given by others, may be reduc'd to two general lorts, 


Philoſophical or Theological, and we will try them both 
for our ſatisfaction. 


Of 


Of Philoſophers none was more concern'd to givec 
an account of ſuch things than Fpicurus, both becauſe 
he acknowledg'd the Origin ofthe Earth to haye been 
from a Chaos, and alſo admitted no cauſes to act in 
Nature but Matter and Motion : Yet all the account 
we have from the Epicureans of the form of the 
Earth, and the great incqualitics that are in it, is fo 
{light and trivial, that methinks it doth not deſerve 
the name of a Philoſophical Explication. They ſay 
that the Earth and Water were mix'd at firſt, or ra- 
ther the Earth was aboye the Water, and as the 
Earth was condens'd by the heat of the Sun, and the 
Winds, the Water was {queez'd out in certain places, 
which cither it found hollow or made ſo ; and fo 
was the Chancl of the Sca made. Then as tor Moun- 
tains, whule ſome parts of the Earth ſhrunk and ſunk 
inthis manner, others would not fink, and theſe 
ſtanding ſtill while the others fell lower, made the 
Mountains. How the ſubterrancous Cavities were 
made according to them, I do not find. 

This 1s all the Account that Monſteur Gaſſendi 
(who ſeems to have made 1t his buſincls, as well as 
his pleaſure, to embelliſh that Philoſophy ) can help 
us to out "of the Epicurean Authors, how the Earth 
came into this form ; And he that can content him- 
{clf with this, 1s, 1n my mind, of an humour very ca- 
fic to be plcasd. Do the Sun and the Wind ule to 
{queaze pools of Water out of the Earth, and that 1n 
| ſuch aquantity as to make an Occan ? They dry the 
Earth, and the Waters too, and rarific them 1nto va- 
pours, but I never knew them to be the cauſes of 
preſſing Water out of the Earth by condcnlation. 
Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe, than 
by dryingit and making it hard? andin proportion, 
as it was more dry, would it not the more imbibe 
and ſuck up the Water ? and how were the great 
Mountains of the Earth made, in the North and in 
the South, where the influence of the Sun 1s not 
great? what ſunk the Earth there, and made the fleſh 
ſtart from the bones ? Bur 'tis no wonder that Epicu- 
rus ſhould give ſuch a mean account of the Origin of 
the Earth, and the form of its parts, who did not o 
muc 
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much as underſtand the general Figure of the Body 
of it, that 1t was Spherical or that the Heavens en- 
compaſt it round. One muſt have a blind love for 
that Philoſophy, and for the concluſions it drives ar, 
not to ſee 1ts lameneſs and defc&ts in thole firſt and 
fundamental parts. 

Ariſtotle, though he was not concern to give at 
account how the Earth came into this preſent form, 
as he ſuppos'd it, Eternal ; yet upon another confide- 
ration he ſeems oblig'd to give ſome reaſon how the 
Elements came into this diforder, ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, 
that according to the order of Nature the Water 
ſhould he above the Earth in a Sphere, as the Air 
doth above the Water, and his Fire above the Aur. 
This he toucheth upon in his Meteors, but ſo gently 
and fearfully, as 1f he was handling hot coals. He 
faith the Sca 1s to be confider'd as the Element, or 
body of Waters that belongs to this Earth,-and that 
theſe Waters change places, and the Sea 1s ſome Ages 
in one part of the Globe, and ſome Ages in another; 
but that this 1s at ſuch great diſtances of time that 
there can be no memory or record of it. And he 
ſcems willing to ſuppoſe that the Water was once all . 
over the Earth, bur that it dri'd up 1n certain places, 
and continuing 1n others, 1t there made the Sea. 

What a miſcrable account 1s this ? As to his change 
* or removal of the Sea-chanel in ſeveral Ages, as it 
1s without all proof or probability, if he mean 1t of 
the Chanel of the great Ocean, ſo 'tis nothing to the 
purpoſe here ; for the queſtion 1s not why the Cha- 
nel of the Sea 1s in ſuch a part of the Earth, rather 
than in another, but why there is any ſuch prodig]- 
ous Cavity 1n or upon-the Earth any where. And it 
we take his ſuppoſition, that the Element of Water 
was once higher than the Earth, and lay in a Sphere 
avout 1t, then Jet him tell us in plain terms how the 
Earth got above, or how the Cavity of the Ocean 
was made; and how the Mountains riſe ; for this Elc- 
mentary -Earth which lay under the Water was, 1 
{uppole, equal and ſmooth when it lay there; and 
what realon was there that the Waters ſhould be dri'd 
IN ONe part of it, more than another, if they were 
cycry 
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every where of ancqual depth, and the ground cqual 
under them ? It was not the Climates made anv di- 
ſtin&ion, for there 1s Sea towards the Poles, as well as 
under the Xquator ; but ſuppoſe they were dri'd up in 
certain places, that would make no Mountains, no 
more than there are Mountains in our drid Marches: 
And the places where they were not drid would not 
therefore become as deep and hollow as the Sca-cha- 
ne], and tcar the Earth and Rocks in pieces. If you 
ſhould ſay that this very Elementary Earth, as it lay 
under the Waters, was unequal, and was fo original- 
ly, form'd into Mountains and Valleys, and grear 
Cavities ; beſides that the ſuppoſition 1s altogether 
 rrrational 1n it ſelf, you mult luppolc a prodigious 
mals of Water to cover ſuch an Farth; as much as 
we found requiſite for the vulgar Deluge, namely, 
cight Occans ; and what then 1s become of che other 
ſcyen ? Upon the whole I do not fee that either in 
Epicurus's wav, who ſeems to ſuppole that the Wa- 
ters were at firſt within the Earth ; nor in Ariſtotle's 
way, who ſeems to ſuppole them upon the Earth, 
any rational or tolerable account can be g1ven of the 
preſent tormof the Earth. | 

Wherctorc ſome modern Authors ditlatsfied, as 
very well they might be, with theſe Explications g1- 
ven us by the Ancicnts concerning the torm of the 
Earth, have pitch'd upon other cauics, more truc 1n- 
deed in ther kind, and 1n ther degree, bur that fall , 
as much ſhort of thoſe fects ro which they would 
apply them. They fay that all the regularities of 
the body of the Earth have riſcn from Earthquakes 1n 
particular places, and from Torrents and Inundati- 
ons, and from cruptions of Fire, or {uch like cauſes, - 
whereof we ſec ſome inſtances more or leſs cvery 
Age ; And theſe hayc made that havock upon the 
facc of the Earth, and turn'd things up-tide down, 
raiſing the Earth in fome placcs, and making great 
Cavities or Chaſms in others, fo as to have brought 
it at length into that torn, broken, and diſorderly torm 
1 which we now lee 1t. 

Theſe Authors do fo far agrce with us, as to ac- 
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Earth muſt have procceded from ruines and diſlolu- 
tions of one fort or other, but theſe ruines they make 
to have been partial only, in this or 1n that Country, 
by piece-meal, and in ſcycral Ages, and from no 
other cauſes but ſuch as ſtil] continue to act 1n Na- 
ture, namely, accidental Earthquakes and eruptions 
of Fircs and Waters. Theſe cauſes we acknowledge 
as readily as they do, but not as capable to produce 
ſo great effects as they would aſcribe ro them : The 
ſurtace of the Earth may be a little changed by ſuch 
accidents as theſe, but for the moſt part they rather 
fink the Mountains than raiſe new ones : As when 
Houſes are blown up by Mines of powder, they are 
not (et higher, but generally tall lower and flatter : 
Or ſuppole they do ſometimes rails an Hill, or a little 
Mount, what's that to the great Mountains of our 
World, to thole long and vaſt piles of Rocks and 
Stones, which the Earth can ſcarce bear ? What's 
that to ſtrong-backt Taurus or Atlas, to the Ameritan 
Andes, or to a Mountain that reacheth from the Pyre- 
neans to the Euxine Sca ? There's as much dittercnce 
between theſe and thoſe factitious Mountains they 
ſpcak of, as betwixt them and Molec-hills. 

And to anſwer more diſtinctly to this opinion, as 
betore 1n {peaking of Iflands we diſtinguiſh'd betwixt 
Factitious and Original Iflands, ſo if you pleaſe we 
may diſtinguiſh here berwixt Factitious and Original 
Mountains ; and allowing ſome few, and thoſe of 
the fifth or ſixth magnitude, to have riſen from ſuch 
accidental cauſes, we enquire concerning the reſt and 
the greateſt, what. was thcir original ? If we ſhould 
luppolc that the ſeven Hills upon which Rome ſtands, 
came from -ruincs or cruptions, or any ſuch caulcs, 
it doth not follow that the Alps were made ſo_ too. 
And as for Mountains, ſo for the Cavitics of the 
Earth, I ſuppoſe there may be diſruptions ſometimes 
made by Earthquakes, and holes worn by ſubterranc- 
ous Fircs and Waters ;' but what's that to the Chanel 
of the Atlantick Ocean, or of the Pacifick Ocean, which 
1s extended an hundred and fifty degrees under the 
Aquator, and towards the Poles ſtill further. He 
that ſhould derive ſuch mighty things from no grea- 

ecr 


ter cauſes, I ſhould think him a very credulous Phi- 
loſopher. And we are. too ſubje&t indeed to that 
fault of credulity 1n matter of Philoſophizing ; Ma- 
ny when they have found out cauſes that arc proper 
for certain eftects within ſuch a compals; they can- 
not keep them there, but they will make them do 
every thing for them ; and extend them often to other 
effects of a ſuperiour nature or degree, which their 
activity can by no means reach to. Ana hath been a 
burning Mountain ever {ince and above the memory 
of Man, yet it hath not deſtroy'd that Ifland, nor 
made any new Chanel to the Sea, though it ſtands fo 
hear 1t. Neither 1s Veſuvius above two or three miles 
diſtant from the Sea-f1de, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, and yet 1n ſo many Ages' it hath made no 
paſſage to 1t, neither open nor ſubterrancous. *Tis 
true ſome I[thmus's have been thrown down by Earth- 
quakes, and ſome Lakes have been made 1n that man- 
ner, but what's this to a Ditch nine thouſand mule 
broad ? ſuch an one we have upon the Earth; and of 
a depth that 1s not meaſurable ; what proportion 
have theſe cauſes to ſachan inſtance? and how many 
thouſand Ages muſt be allow'd to them to do ther 
work more than the Chronology of our Earth will 
car * 

Beſides, when were theſe great Earthquakes and 
diſruptions, that did ſuch great execution upon the 
body of the Earth ? was this before the Flood or 
ſince ? If before, then the old difficulty returns, how 
could there be a Flood, it the Earth was in this Moun- 
tainous form before that time ? This, I think, 1s de- 
monſtrated impoſſible in the Second and Third Chap- 
ters. If ſince the Flood, where were the Waters of 
the Earth before theſe Earthquakes made a Chanel 
for them ? Beſides, where 1s the Hiſtory or Tradition 
that ſpeaks of theſe ſtrange things, and of thus grear 
change of the Earth ? hath any writ of the Origins 
of the Alps ? In what year of Rome, or what Olympiad 
they were born ? or how they grew from little ones ? 
how the Earth groan'd when it brought them forth, 
when its bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? Do 
the Chronicles af the Al mention thefe things, 

Or 
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or ancient fame, or ancient Fables ? were they made 
all at once; or in ſucceſſive Ages ? Thele cauſes con- 
tinue ſtill in Nature, we have {till Earthquakes and 
ſubterrancous Fires and Waters, why ſhould they nor 
ſtill operate and have the ſame efte&ts ? We often 
hear of Cities thrown down by Earthquakes, or 
Countries ſwallow'd up, but whoever heard of a new 
chain of Mountains made upon the Earth, or a new 
Chanel made for the Ocean ? We do not read that 
there hath been ſo much as a new Sinus of the Sea 
ever {ince the memory of man : Which is far more 
fcafible than what they pretend. And things of this 
nature being both ſtrange and ſenſible, excite admuras 
tion and great attention when they come to pals, and 
would certainly have been remembred or propagated 
in ſome way or other, if they had ever happen'd {ince 
the Deluge. They have recorded the foundation of 
Cities and Monarchics, the appearance ,of blazing- 
Stars, the eruptions of fiery Mountains, - the moſt rc- 
markable Earthquakes and Inundations, , the great 
Eclipſes or; obſcurations of the Sun, and any thing 
that look'd ſtrange or prodigy-like, whether 1n the 
Heavens or on Earth, and theſe which would have 
been the. greateſt prodigics and greateſt changes that 
ever happen'd in nature, would theſe have eſcap'd all 
oblcrvation and memory of men ? that's as incredible 
as the things themſelves are. | 

Laſtly, to comprehend all theſe opinions together, 
both of the Ancient and Modern Authors, they ſeem ' 
all to agree with us 1n this, That the Earth was once 
under ahother form ; otherwiſe why do. they go 
abour co ſhew the cauſes how it came into this form. 
] defire:zthen to: know what form they ſuppoſe the 
Earch to-have been under before the Mountains were 
made, :the Chancl. of the Seca, or ſubterrancous Cavi 
tes. Either they nauſt take that form which we have 
aflignd/1t: before the Deluge, or clſe they muſt ſup- 
pole 1t coyer'd with Water, till the Sea-chanels were 
made, and the Mountains brought forth ; As in that 


Fig.2.p.55. Fig. pag: 55; And no; doubt it was once in this form, 


both reaſon and the authority of Moſes aſſures us of 
It; and-thus 1s the Teſt which eycry opinion muſt be 
brought 
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range of Mountains two or three thouſand miles 
long, would ſurely upon all accounts appear incon- 
gruous and incredible : Beſides, ncither the hollow 
form of Mountains, nor the ſtony matter whereof 
they commonly conſiſt, agrees with that ſuppoſition, 
that they were preſt or ben out of the Chanel of the 
Sea. | 

Laſtly, We are to conſider that the Mountains 
are not batcly laid upon the Earth, as a Tomb-ſtone 
upon a Grave, nor ſtand as Statucs do upon a Pede- 
ſal, as this opinion ſeems to ſuppoſe ; but they are 
one continu'd ſubſtance with the body of the Earth, 
and their roots reach into the Abyls ; As the Rocks 
by the Sea-fide go as deep as the bottom of the Sca 
in one continu'd mals : And 'tis a ridiculous thing to 
imagine the Earth firſt a plain ſurface, then all the 
Mountains ſct upon it, as Hay-cocks in a Field, ſtand- 
ing upon their flat bottoms. There is. no ſuch com- 
mon ſurface in Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch 
ſuper-additions, 'tis all one frame or mals, only bro- 
ken and disjoyntced 1n the parts gf it. To conclude, 
tis not only the Mountains that make the inequalities 
of the Earth, or their regularity of its ſurface, every 
Country, every Province, cycry Field hath an unequal 
and diftcrent ſituation, higher or lower, inclin'd 
more or leſs, and ſometimes one way, ſometimes ano- 
ther, you can ſcarce take a miles compals in any place 
where the ſurface of the ground continues uniform ; 
and can you imagine that there were Moulds or Stones 
brought from the Sea-chanel to make all thoſe incqua- 
lities ? Or that Earchquakeshave been in every Coun- 
ty, and incvery Field ? The inner Veins and Larcs of 
the Earth are allo broken as well as the ſurface. 
Theſe muſt proceed from univerſal cauſes, and all 
thoſe that have been alledg'd, whether from Philoſo- 
phy or Theology, are but particular or Topical. I 
am fully ſatisfied, in contemplation of theſe things, 
and fo I think every unprejudic'd perſon may be, that p 
to ſuch an irregular varicty. of fituation and conftru- 
Ction, as we ſee every where inthe parts of the Earth, 
nothing could anſwer but ſome umverfal concuſſion 
or diſlocation, in the nature of a general ruine. ul 
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We have now finiſht this firſt part of our Theory, 
- and all that concerns the Deluge or diſſolution of 
the Earth; and we have not only cſtabliſhr our own 
Hypotheſis by poſitive arguments, but alſo prodiic'd 
_ examin'd all ſuppoſitions that have been offer'd 
by others, whether Philoſophical or Theological, for 
the Explication of the ſame things; ſo as nothing 
ſeems now to remath further upon this ſubje&t. For 
a concluſion of all, we will conſider, it you plcaſe, 
the reſt of the Earths, or of the Planets within our 
Heavens, that appertain to the ſame common Sun ; 
to ſee, ſo far as we can go by rattonal conjectures, 
if they be not of the ſame Fabrick, and have under. 
gone the like fate and forms with our Earth. Ir 1s 
now acknowledg'd by the generality of Learned Men, 
that the Planets are Opake bodics, and particularly 
our next neighbour the Moon 1s known to be a 
Terraqueous Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and 
Valleys, as our Earth does; and we have no reafon 
to believe but that ſhe came into that form by a diſ- 
ſolution, or from like cauſes as our Earth did. Mer- 
cury 18 ſo near the Sun, that we cannot well difccrn 
his face, whether ſpotted or no, nor make a judg- 
ment of it. But as for Venus and Mars, if the ſpots 
that be obſerved in them be their Waters or their 
Sea, as they arc in the Moon; 'tis Itkely They are alſo 
Terraqueous Globes, and in much what a like form 
with the Moon and the Earth, and, for ought we 
know; from like cauſes. Particularly as to Venus, 'tis 
De csv. Dei a remarkable paſſage that S. Azſtin hath preſcry'd out 
#0. 21-55 of Yarro, he ſaith, That about the time of the great De- 
luge there was a wonderful alteration or Cataſtrophe hap- 
pen'd ro the Planet Venus, and that ſhe chang d her colour, 
form, figure, and magnitude. This 1s a great preſumpti- 
on that ſhe ſuffer'd her diſſolution about the ſame 
time that our Earth did. I do not know that any 
luch thing 1s recorded concerning any of the other 
Planets, but the body of Mars looks very rugged, bro- 
ken, and much diſorder'd. | 
Saturn and upiter deſerve a diſtin&t conſideration, 
as having ſomething particular and different from 
the reſt of the Planers. Saturn is remarkable wy” his 
00p 
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Hoop or Ring, which ſeems to ſtand off from his bo- 
dy, and would {trongly induce: one to believe, char. 
the extcriour Earth of that Planet, at its diſſolution, 
did not all fall in, but the Polar parts ſinking into 
the Abyſs, the middle or Xquinoctial parts ſtyl ſub- 
liſted, -and bore themſelves up in - the nature of an 
Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge, as it were, 

' built over the Sea of Saturn. Zupiter of all the Pla- 
ncts I take to be moſt intire, and jn an Ante-diluviar 
ſtate ; His Faſcie or Belts, as they call them, I ſhould 
gueſs to be Waters, or the two frigid Zones; where 
his Waters fall and make two Canals in thoſe parts; 
ſuch as we ſhall ſhow to have been in our Earth be- 2.5*%*: 5: 
fore it was broke. This Planct without all doubt is ©” 
turn'd about its Axis, otherwiſe how ſhould its Four 
Moons be carried about it ? And this is alſo colle&ted 
from the motion of that ( permanent ) ſport that 1s 
upon its body ; which ſpot I take to be cither a Lake, 
or a Chaſm and Hiatus into the Abyſle of the Planer ; 
that is part of the Abyſle open or uncover'd, like 
the Aperture we made in the Seventh Figure. And Chap. 6. 
this might either have been left fo, by Providence, at ?** 7: 
frſt, for ſome reaſons fitting that Earth, or 1t may 
have faln in afterward, as Plato's Atlantis, or as Sodom 
and Gomorrha, as ſome judgment upon part of that 
World. However that be, as to the Belts of Zupiter, 
which are the moſt remarkable Phenomenon of that 
Planet, I take them to be his Zones, and to he paral- 
Icl with one another, and I believe allo with his 

Fquator : But we muſt firſt know how his Poles lie, 

Fs in what ſituation with the Ecliptick, and in what 

Aſpect to tus, before ſuch things can be certainly de- 

termin'd. In the nican time, it we have gueſt aright, 

that Zzpiter is in an Ante-diluvian ſtate, I ſhould ra- 
ther expect to find the Figure of his Body, than of 
any other of the Planets, to be Oval or Oblong, ſuch 
as our Earth was before ts Deluge. To conclude, 
ſccing all the Planets that are plac'd in this Heaven, 
and are the foſter-children of this Sun, ſeem to have 
ſome afhnity one with another, and have much what 
the ſame countenance, and the fame general Pheno- 


mena; It ſeems probable that they riſe much _ 
£Z the 
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the ſame way, and after the Iike manner as our Earth, 
each one from its reſpective Chaos ; And that they - 
had the ſame Elementary Regions art firit, and an cx- 
teriour Orb form'd over thar Abylis: And laſtly, that 
every one of them hath fufter'd, or 1s to ſuffer ts 
Deluge, as our Earth hath done. Theſe, I fay, are 
probable conjectures according to the Analogy of 
Reaſon and Nature, fo far as we can determine any 
r=rbg concerning - things yery remote and inaccef- 
ible. 

And theſe things being thus, and our Theory of the 
Deluge and the Diffolution which brought it, having 
ſuch a general agreement both with our Heavens 
and our Earth, I think there 3s nothing but the un- 
couthnels of the thing to ſome mens underſtandings, 
the cuſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the uncafineſs 
of entring into a new ſett of thoughts, that can be a 
bar or hindrance to its reception. 
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Concerning the Primzyal Earth, and concern- 
ing Paradiſe, | 


C H AP. I. 


The Introduftion and Contents of the Second Book, 
& T he general ſtate of the Primzval Earth; and of 
Paradiſe. 


9 E have alrcady ſeen a World begin and 
\ A YP/34 periſh; An Earth raisd from the ru- 
AGE diments of a Chaos, and diſſoly'd and 
AY V's) deſtroy'd inan Univerſal Deluge. We 
RRP have given allo an imperfect deſcrip- 
\ tion of that Primevyal Earth, ſo far as 

was neceſſary to ſhow the cauſes and manhtier of its 
diſſolution. But we muſt not content our ſelyes 
with this ; Secing that Earth was the firſt Theater 
upon which mortals appear'd and acted, and conti- 
nucd ſo for above Sixteen hundred Years ; and that 
with Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hiſtory tell us, very 


extraordinaty-and very different frott thefe of our 
ZL; 3 preſent 
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preſent Earth, *tis reaſonable we ſhould cndcavour to 
make a more full diſcovery and deſcription of it ; E- 
ſpecially ſeeing Paradiſe was there; thar ſeat of pleaſure 
which our firſt Parents loſt, and which all their poſte- 
rity have much ado to find{again. _ 

In the Firſt Book we fo far deſcrib'd This new- 


found. World, as to ſhow it very different uniform 


and fabrick from the -preſent Earth ; there was no 
Sea there, no Mountains,, nor .,.Rocks, nor broken 
Caves, 'twas all one continaed and regular maſs, 
ſmooth, ſimple.and, compleatg-as the farit works-of 
Nature +ule to be. . But to:know thus \much only, 
doth rather excite our curiofity than farisfic it ; 'whar 
were the other properties of this World ? how were 
the Heavens, how the Elements ? what accommoda- 
tion for humane life ? why: wasit more proper to be 
the ſeat of Paradiſe than the preſcnt Earth ? Unleſs 
we know theſe things, you will ſay, 1c + will ſeem: but 
an acry [ea to us ; and*tis certain that the more pro- 
pertics and particularitics that we know concerning 
any thing, the more real it appears to be. 

As it was our chick deſign theretore in the prece- 
dent Book to give an account of the Univerſal De- 
luge, by way of a juſt Theory ; ſo we propoſe to our 
{elves chiefly in this Book, from the fame Theory to 
g1vc a juſt account of Paradiſe; and 1n performing 
of this we ſhall be led into a more full examination 
and diſplay of that firſt Earth, and of 1ts qualities. 
And it we be ſo happy, as by the conduct of the ſame 
principles' and the ſame method, to give as fair an 
account, and as intelligible of the ſtate of Paradiſe in 


. that Original Farth, as we have done of the Deluge 


| by the diflolution of it, and of the form of this Earth 


which ſucceeded, one muſt be very moroſe or melan- 
choly to imagine that the grounds -we go upon all 
this while are wholly: falſe or fictitious. A foundati- 
on which will bear, the weight of two Worlds with- 
out ſinking, muſt ſurely ſtand upon a firm Rock. 
And I am apt to promiſe my ſelf that this Theory of 
the Earth will find acceptance and credit, more or 
leis, with all but thoſe, that think it a ſufficient an- 


twer to all arguments, to ſay it is a Novelty. 
But 
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But to proceed in our difquiftion concerning Pa- 
raiſe, we may note 1n the firſt place rwo opinions to 
be ayorided, being both extreams ; one that phacerh 
Paradiſe in the extra-mundane Regions, or mm the Air; 
of in the Moon ; and the other that makes it fo in- 
conſiderable, as to be contin'd to a little fport of 
ground in Meſopotamia, or fome other Country of 
Afia, the Earth being now as 1t was then. - This of- 
fends as much in the detect as the other in the exz 
cels. For 1t 1s not any ſingle Region of the Earth 
that can be Paradiftacal, unlefs- all Nature conſpire; 
and a certain Order of things'proper and peculiar 
for that ſtate. Nor 1s 1t of leſs importance to find 
out this peculiar Order of things, than to find out 
the particular ſcat of Paradiſe, but rather pre-requi- 
ſite to 1t : We will endeavour thetefore to diſcover 


and determine both, fo far as a Theory can go, be- 


g1nning with that which 1s more general. 

"Tis certain there were ſome quahries and conditi- 
ons of Paradiſe that were not meerly Topical, bur 
common to all the reſt of the Earth at that time ; 
and theſe we muſt conſider in the firſt place, examine 
what they were, and upon what they depended. 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane, muſt tell us what 


they were, and our Theory muſt ſhow us upon what - 


cauſes they depended. I had once, I confeſs, pro- 
pos'd to my felt another method, 1hdependent upon 
Hiſtory or Effects ; I thought to have continued the 
deſcription of the Primitive or Ante-diluvian Earth 
from the contemplation of its cauſes only, and then 
left it to the judgment of others ro determine, whe- 
ther that was not the Earth where the Golden Age 
was paſt, and where Paradiſe ſtood. For I had 4 
ſerv'd three conditions or characters of it, which I 
thought were ſufficicat to anſwer all that we knew 
concerning that firſt ſtate of things, viz. The regular 
of its ſurface ; The ſituation or poſture f its Body to the 
Sun; and The Figure of it : From thele three general 
cauſes I thought might be deduc'd all the chict diffe- 
rences of that Earth from the preſent, and particu- 
larly thoſe that made it more capable of being Para- 


difiacal, h 
ut 
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But upon ſecond thoughts I judg'd it more uſeful 
and expedient to lay aſide the Cauſcs at preſent, and 
begin with-the Effects, that we might have ſome ſen. 
ſible matter to work upon. ' Bare 1dea's of things are 
lookt upon as Romantick till Eftc&ts be propos'd, 
whereof they are to give an account ; that makes us 
value the Cauſes when neccſlity puts us upon enquiry 
after them ;z and the reaſons of things are very accep- 
table when they caſe the mind, anxious, and ata loſs 
how to underſtand Nature without their help. We 
will therefore, without more ado, premiſe thoſe 
things that have been taken notice of as extraordina- 
ry and peculiar to the firſt Ages of the World, and 
to Paradiſe, and which neither do, nor can, obtain in 
the preſent Earth; whercot the firſt 15 a” Perpetual 
Spring or Aquinox ; The ſecond, the Longevity of 
Animals; and the third 7 heir proyotiing out of the Earth, 
and the great fertility of the ſoil in all other things. 

Thele difficulties guard the way to Paradiſe like the 
flaming Sword, and muſt be remoy'd before we can 
enter ; theſe are general Preliminaries which we muſt 
explain before we proceed to enquire after the parti 
cular place of Paradiſe. The Ancients have taken no- 
tice of all theſe in the firſt Ages of the World, or in 
their Golden Age, as they call 1t ; and I do not doubr 
but what they aſcrib'd to the Golden Age, was more 
remarkably true of Paradiſe ; yet was not fo pecular 
to 1t, but that it did in a good meaſure extend to 
other parts of the Earth at that time. And 'tis ma- 
niteſt that their Golden Age was contemporary with 
our Paradiſe ; tor they make it begin immcdiacely after 
the production and inhabitation of the Earth ( which 
They, as well as Moſes, raiſe from the Chaos ) and to 
degenerate by degrees till the Deluge ; when the 
World ended and begun again. 

That this parallel may the better appear, we may 
obſcrve, that as we fay that the whole Earth was in 
ſome {cence Paradifiacal in the firſt Ages of the World, 
and that there was belides one Region or Portion of 
it that was peculiarly ſo, and bore the denomination 
of Paradiſe ; So the Ancients beſides their Golden 
Age, which was common to all the Earth, noted ſome 

parts 
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parts 'of 1t that were more Golden, if I may fo fay; 
than the reſt, and which did more particularly an- 
{wer to Paradiſe ; as their Elyſian Fields, Fortunate 
Iflands, Gardens of Hejperions Alcinous, 0c. theſe had 
a double portion of pleaſantne(s, and beſides the ad- 
vantages which they had common with the reſt of 
, the Earth ar that time, had ſomething proper and 
ſingular, which gave them a diſtin&t conſideration 
and character from the reſt. 

Having made this obſervation, let us procced, and 
ſce what Antiquity ſaith concerning that firſt and Pa- 
radiſiacal ſtate of things, upon thoſe three Heads 
forementioned ; Firſt that there was a perpetual 
Spring, and conſtant ſerenity of the Air; This is of- 
ten repeated by the Ancient Poets in their defcripri- 
on of the Golden Age: , Yi 


Non alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 
Iluxiſſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem, 
Crediderim : Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, & hybernis parcebant flatibus Eri. 


Such days the new-born Earth enjoy d of old, 

And the calm Heavens in this ſame tenour rowl d : 
All the great World had then one conſtant Spring, 
No au Eaſt-winds, ſuch as our Winters bring. 


For I interpret this in the ſame ſence with 0zid's Ver: 
ſcs of the Golden Age : 


Ver erat Afiternum : placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos fine ſemine flores. 


The Spring was conftant, and ſoft Winds that blew 
Rais d, without Seed, Flow'rs always ſweet and new. 


And then upon the expiration of the Golden Age, 
He ſays, 


Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora Veris; GC. 
When Jove begun to reign he chang'd the Tear, 
And for one Spring four Seaſons made appear. 
| Aa | The 
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The Ancicnts ſuppos'd, that in the reign of Saturn, 
who was an Ante-diluvian-God, as I may fo call him, 
Time flow'd with a more even motion, and there 
was no diverſity of Seaſons 1n the Year ; but 
Fupiter they fay firſt introduc'd that, when he came 
ro manage affairs. This 1s expreſt after their way, who 
ſeldom give any ſevere and Philoſophical accounts of | 
the changes of Nature. And as they ſuppos'd this 
perpetual Spring in the Golden Age, ſo they did alſo 
in their d258 Jo Elyſiums ; as 1 could ſhow Jargely 
from their Authors, if it would not multiply Citati- 
ons too much 1n this place. 

The Chriſtian Authors have no leſs celebrated the 
perpetual Spring and Serenity of the Heavens in Pa- 
radiſe ; ſuch expreſſions or deſcriptions you will find 
in 7uſtin Martyr, S. Baſil, Damaſcen, Tfidore Hiſpalenfas, 
and others ; inſomuch that _Bellarmine, 1 remember, 
reflecting upon” thoſe* Characters of ' Paradiſe, which 
many of the Fathers have given in theſe reſpects, ſaith, 
Such things'could not be, unleſs the Sun had then 
another courſe from what he hath now ; or whichis 
more caſie, the Earth another ſituation. Which con- 
jecture will hereafter appear to have been well-ground- 
cd. In the mean time Jer us ſee the Chriſtian Poetry 
upon this ſubject, as we have ſeen the Roman upon 
the other. Alcimus Avitas hath: thus deſcrib'd Para- 
diſe 1n his Notes upon Geneſis : 


Non hic alterni ſuccedit temporis unquam 

Bruma, nec &ſtivi redeunt poſt frigora Soles ; 

Hic Ver afſiduum Celi'ttementia ſervat. 

Turbidus Aufter abeft, femperque ſub aere ſudo 
 Nubila diffugiunt, jugi ceſſura ſerens. 

Nec poſcit Natwra fock quos non habet, imbres, 
Sed contenta fuo dotantur germina rore. 

Perpetuo viret omne ſolum, terreque benign 
Blanda nitet facies: Stant ſemper collibus herbe, 
Arboribuſque come, &C. . 


No Winter child, nor Summer ſcorch'd the Air, 


No change of Seaſons or exceſs was there, © 
But with a conflant Spring Natare was freſh and fair. 


Rough 
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Rough Winds or Rains that Region never knew, 
Water d with Rivers and the morning Dew ; 

The Heaw'ns flill clear, the Fields ſtill green and gay; 
No clouds above, tor on the Earth decay ; 

Trees kept their leaves and werdure all the Tear, 

And Fruits were never out of Seaſon there. 


And as the Chriſtian Authors, ſo likewiſe the 7ewiſh 
have ſpoken of Paradiſe in the ſame manner ; they 
tcll us alſo that the days there were always of the 
fame length throughout the whole Year ; and that 
made them fancy Paradiſe to lie under the Xquino- 
Chal ; as we ſhall fee in 4ts due place. *Tis true we 
do not find theſe things mention'd exprefſly in the Sa- 
cred writings, but the cfte&ts that flow'd from them 
are recorded there, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
Providence to have foreſeen, that when thoſe Effects 
came to be ſcan'd and narrowly lookt into, they 
would lead us toa diſcovery of the Caules, and parti- 
cularly of this great and general Cauſe, that perpetual 
Aquinox and unity of ſeaſons in the Year nll the De- 
luge. The Longevity of the Antc-diluyians cannot 
be cxplain'd upon any other ſuppoſition, as we ſhall” 
| have occaſion to ſhow hereafter ; and that you know 
1s recorded carefully in Scripture : As allo that there 
was no Rainbow before the Flood ; which goes upon 
the ſame ground, that there was no varicty of Scaſons, 
nor any Rain : And this by many 1s thought to be 
underſtood by Moſes his words, Gen. 2. 5, 6. which he 
ſpeaks of the firſt and Paradiſiacal Earth. Laſtly, ſee- 
ing the Earth then brought forth-the principles of 
life and all living Creatures ( Man-excepted ) accor- 
ding to Moſes, Gen. 1. 24. we muſt ſuppoſe that the 
ſtate of the Heavens was ſuch as favour'd theſe Con- 
ceptions and Births, which could not par be 
brought to perfection as the Seaſons of the Year are 


at preſent. The firſt time that we have mention 
made in Scripture of Summer and Winter, and the 
differences of Seaſons, is at the ending of the Deluge, 
Gen. 8. 22. Hence forward all the days of the Earth, 
Seed-time and Harveſt, Heat and Cold, Summer and 


Winter, Day and Night | ſhall not ceaſe. "Tis true thele 
Aa 3 words 
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words are fo lax, that they may be underſtood either 
of a new courſe of Nature then inftituted, or of an 
old one reftord ; but ſeeing it doth appear trom other 
arguments and conſiderations, that there was at thar 
time a new courſe of Nature confittuted, 1t 1s more 
reaſonable to interpret the words in that fence; 
which, as it is agreeable to truth, according to Rea- 
ſon and Antiquity ; ſo it renders that remark of Me- 
ſes of far greater importance, if 1t be underſtood as 
an indication of a new order then ſerled in Nature, 
which ſhould continue thence forwards fo long as the 
Earth endur'd. Nor do I at all wonder that ſuch 
things ſhould not be expreſly and poſitively declar'd 
in Scripture, for natural myſteries in the Holy wri- 
tings, as well as Prophetical, are many times on {et 
purpoſe incompleatly deliycr'd, ſo as to awaken and 
excite our thoughts rather than fully rcfolve.them : 
This being many times more ſuitable to the defigns of 
Providence in the government of the World. But 
thus much for this Ft common or general Character 
of the Golden Age, and of Paradiſe, a. perpetnal Sere- 
nity and perpetual Aquinox. | 

The ſecond Character is the Longzvity of men ; 
and, as 1s probable, of all other Animals in proporti- 
on. This, methinks, 1s as ſtrange and ſurpriſing as 
the other; and I know no difterence betwixce the An- 
te-diluytan World and the preſent, ſo apt to afftce&t 
us, 1t we refle&t upon it, as this wondertul diſpropor- 
ion 1n the Ages of Men ; Our fore-fathers and their 
poſterity : They liv'd ſeven, eight, nine hundred 
years and upwards, and 'tis a wonder now if a man 
live to one Dire Our Oaks do not laſt fo long 
as their Bodies did ; Stone and Iron would ſcarce 
out-wecar them. And this property of the firſt Ages, 
or their Inhabitants, how. ſtrange ſoever, is well at- 
teſted, and beyond all exception, having the joynt 
conſent of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. The Scrip- 
ture ſets down the preciſe Age of a ſcrics of Ante-di- 
avian Patriarchs, and by that meaſures the time 
from the beginning of the World ro the Deluge ; fo 
as all Sacred Chronology >ſtands upon that bottom. 
Yer I know ſome have thought this ſo  - 

- | an 
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and incongruous a thing, that to fave the credit of 
Moſes and the Sacred Hiſtory, they interpret theſe 
ycars of Lznar years or months ; and fo the Ages of 
theſe Patriarchs are reduc'd to much what the ſame 
meaſure with the common life of man at this time. 
It may be obſcry'd in this asin many other inſtances, 
that for want of-a Theory to make things credible 
and intelligible, men of wit and parts have often de- 
preſt the ſence of Scripture; and that not out of any 
ul will to Scripture or Religion, but becauſe they 
could not otherwiſe, upon the ſtock of their notions, 
give themſelyes a rational account of things recorded 
there. But I hope when we come to explain the 
cauſes of this longevity, we ſhall ſhow thar it is alto- 
gcther as ſtrange a thing that men ſhould have ſuch 
ſhort lives as they have now, as that they had ſuch 
long lives in the firſt Ages of the World. In the 
mean time there are a great many collateral reaſons 
© aſſure us that Lamar years cannot be here under- 
ſtood by Moſes, for all Antiquity gives the ſame ac- 
count of thoſe firſt Ages of the World, and of | the 
firſt men, that they were extreamly long-livd. We 
meet, with 1t generally in the deſcription of the Gol- 
den Age; and not only fo, but in their Topical Pa- 
radiſes allo they always ſupposd a great viyacity or 
longzvity 1n thoſe that enjoy'd them. And Foſephus Bock . 
ſpeaking upon-this ſubject, faich the Authors of all the + 
karned Nations, Greeks or Barbarians, bcar witnels to 
Moſes's doctrine in this particular. And in the Moſai- 
cal Hiſtory it ſelf; there are ſeveral circumſtances and 
marks that diſcover 'plainly, that the ycars of the Pa- 
triarchs cannot be underſtood of Lunar years ; as WE 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhow in another place. We ©&-7-+ 
proceed jn the mean time to the third and laſt Cha- 
racter, The extraordinary fertility of the Soil, and the 
production of Animals out of the new-made Earth. 
The firſt part of this Character is unqueſtionable ; 
All Antiquity ſpeaks of the plenty of the Golden Age, 
and of their Paradiſes, whether Chriſtian or Heathen. 
The fruits of the Earth at firſt were ſpontaneous, and 
the ground without being torn and tormented fati- 


hed the wants or deſires of man: ' When ns” 
re 
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. freſh and full, all things flow'd from her ngore cafily 


and more pure, like the firſt running of the Grape, 
or the Hony-comb ; but now ſhe muſt be preſt and 
{queez'd, and her produCtions taſt more of the Earth 
and of bitterneſs. The Ancicnt Poets have often 
pleas'd themſelves in making deſcriptions of this hap- 
py ſtate, and in admiring the riches and liberality of 
Nature at that time, but we need not tranſcribe their 
Poetry here, ſceing this point 1s nor, I think, conteſted 
by any. The ſecond part of this Character concern- 
ing the ſpontancous Originof living Creatures out of 
that firſt Earth, 1s not fa unqueſtionable ; and as to 
Man, Moſes plainly implies that there was a particu- 
lar action or miniftery of Providence in the formation 
of his Body, but as to other Animals He ſeems to 
ſuppoſe that the Earth brought them forth as it did 
Herbs and Plants. ( Ger. 1. 24. compard with the 
11. verſe.) And the truth 1s, there 1s no ſuch great 
difference berwixt Vegetable and Animal Eggs, or 
betwixt the Seeds out of which Plants riſe, and the 
Eggs out of which all Animals riſc, but that we may 
conceive the one as well as the other in the firſt 
Earth: And as ſome warmth and influence from the 
Sun 1s requir'd for the Vegetation of Seeds, ſo that 1n- 
fluence or impregnation which 1s neceflary to make 
animal Eggs fruitful, was imputed by the Ancients to 
the ther, or to an ative and pure Element which 
had the ſame efte&t upon our great Mother the Earth, 
as the irradiation of the Male hath upon the Females 


Eggs. 


Tum Pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aither 
C onjugis in gremium late deſcendit. 


In fruitful ſhow'rs of Ether Jove did glide 
Into the boſom of his joyful Bride. 


Tis true, this opinion of the ſpontaneous Origin of 
Animals in the. firſt Earth hath lain under ſome 04+ 
um, becauſc it was commonly reckon'd to be Epicu- 
745 $ opunion peculiarly ; and he extended it not only 


to all -brute Creatures, but to Mankind alſo, —_— 
1 
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he ſuppos'd to Brow out of the Farth in great num- 
bers 1n ſeveral parts and Countries, like other Ani- 
mals ; which is a notion very contrary to the Sacred 
writings; for they afſure us that all Mankind, though 
diftus'd now through the ſeveral parts and Regions of 
the Earth, riſc at firſt from one Head or ſingle Man 
and Woman ; which is a Concluſion of great impor: 
tance, and that could not, I think, by the Light of 
Nature have cver been diſcover'd. And this makes 
the Epicurean opinion the more 1mprobable, for why 
ſhould two re only, if they ſprung from the Earth ? 
or how could they riſc in their full growth and per- 
tection, as Adamand Eve did? But as for the opinion 
of Animals riſing out of the Earth at firſt, that was 
not at all peculiar to- Epicurns; The Stoicks were of 
the ſame mind, and the Pythagoreans and the Apypri- 
ans; and, I think, all that ſuppos'd the Earth to riſe 
from a Chaos. Neither do I know any harm in that 
opinion, 1t duly linuted and ſtated ; for what incon- 
VEnience 1s it, or what diminution of Providence, that 
there ſhould be the principles of Life as well as the 
+ ag of Vegetation in the new Earth ? And un- 
els you ſuppole all the firſt Animals, as well as the 
firſt man, to have been made at one ſtroke 1n their 
full growth and pertection, which we have neither 
reaſon nor authority ſufhcient to belicyc ; if they 
were made young, little and weak, as they come now 
into the World, there ſeems to be no way for their 
production more proper and decorous than that they 
ſhould ſpring from their great Mother the Earth. 
Laſtly, conſidering the innumerable little Creatures 
that are upon the Earth, Inſects and Creeping things, 
and that theſe were not created out of nothing, but 
form'd our of the ground, I think that an ofhce moſt 
proper for Nature, that can {ct ſo many hands to 
work at once ; and that hath hands fit for all thoſe 
little operations or manufactures how ſmall ſocver, 
that would lefs become the  digmty of Superiour 
Agents. | "IT 

Thus much for the Preliminaries or three general 
Characters of Paradiſe, which were common to 1f, 


with the re(t of the Primzyal Farth 5 and WCETEce the 
| chick 
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chicf ingredients of the Golden Age, ſo much cele- 
brated by the Ancients. 1 know there were ſeveral 
other differences betwixt that Earth and ' this, bur 
theſe are the original ; and ſuch as arc not necefary 


| to bepremis'd for the general Explication of Paradiſe, 


we reſerve for another place. We may in the'mean 
time obſerve how prepoſterouſly they go to work 
that ſet themſelves immediately to find out ſome 
pleaſant place of the Earth to fix Paradiſe 1n, before 
they have conſider'd or laid any. grounds to cxplain 
the general conditions of it wherelocycr 1t was. Theſe 
muſt be firſt known and determin'd, and we muſt 
take our aim and directions from theſe, how to pro- 
cecd further in our enquiries after it ; otherwiſe we 
fail without a Compals, or ſcck a Port and know not 
which way ities. And as we ſhould think hum a ve 
ry unskiltul Pilot that ſought a place in the new 
World, or America that really was in the old ; fo 
they commut no leſs an error that ſeek Paradiſe inthe 

reſent Earth, as now conſtituted, which could only 

clong to the former, and to the ſtate of the firit 


World : As will appear more plainly in the following 


Chapter. 


Sn en At 5 4 3 —. 


CGCEAT. 18, 


T be great Change of the World ſince the Flood, 
from what it was in the firſt «Ages. The Earth 
under its preſent form could not be Paradiſiacal, 
nor any part of tt. 


T H E. Scheme of this World paſſeth away, ſaith an. 
holy Author ; The mode and form both of the 
Natural and Civil World changeth continually more 
or leſs, but moſt remarkably at certain Periods, when 
all Nature puts on another face ; as it will do at the 
Conflagration, and hath done alrcady from the timc 
of the Deluge. We may imagine bow different 4 

| proſpect 
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proſpe&t the firſt World would make from what we 
ſcenow 1n the preſent ſtate of things, if we conſider - 
only thoſe generals by which we have deſcrib'd it in 
tht foregoing Chapter, and what their influence 
would be upon mankind and the reſt of Nature. For 
every new ſtate of Nature doth introduce a new Ci- 
vil Order, and a new face and Occonomy of Humane 
affairs : And I am apt to think that ſome two Planets, 
that are under the ſame ſtate or Period, do nor fo 
much difter from one another, as the ſame Planer 
doth from it ſelf in different periods of its duration. 
We donot ſcem to inhabit the ſame World that our 
firſt fore-fathers did, nor ſcarce to be the ſame race 
of Men. Our life now 1s ſo ſhort and yain, as if we 
came into the World only to fee 1t and leaye it ; by 
that time we begin to underſtand our (elves a little, 
and to know where we are, and how to act our part, 
we mult leave the ſtage, and give place to others, as 
meer Novices as we were our ſclves at our firſt en- 
trance. And this ſhort life 1s 1imploy'd- in a great 
meaſure to preſcrve our ſelves from neceſſity, or dif- 
eaſcs, or injuries of the Air, or other inconveniences; 
to make one man cafie, ten muſt work and do 
drudgery ; The Body takes up ſo much time, we have 
little leiſure for Contemplation, or to cultivate the 
mind. The Earth doth nor yield us tood, but witly 
much labour and induſtry, and what was her tree- 
will offering before, or an cafic iberality, can ſcarce 
now be extorted from her. Neither are the Heavens 
more. favourable, ſometimes in one extream, ſome- 
times in another ; The Air often impure or infectious, 
and for a great part of the year Nature her ſelf ſeems 
to beſick or dead. | To thisvanity the external Crea- 
tion is made ſubject, as well as Mankind, and ſo mult 
continue till che reſtitution of all things. 

Can we imagine, in thoſe happy Times and Places 
we arc treating of, that things ſtood in this ſame po- 
ſure ? are theſe the fruits of the Golden Age and of 
Paradiſe, or conſiſtent with their happineſs ? And the 
remedies of theſe evils muſt be ſo unverlal, you can- 
not givethem to one place or Region of the Earth, 
but all muſt participate : For theſe are things that 
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flow from the courſe . of the Heavens, or ſuch gene- 
ral cauſes as extend at once to all Nature. It there 
was a perpetual Spring and perpetuat Xquinox m 
Paradiſe, there was at the ſame time a perpetuab 
Z#quinox all the Earth over ; unlcls you place Para- 
diſe in the middle of the Torrid Zone. $0 allo the 
long Lives of the Ante-diluvians was an univertal”Et: 
fect, and muſt have had an umverſal Cauſe. *Tis 
rrue, in ſome ſingle parts or Regions of the prefenc 
Earth the Inhabitants live generally longer than wn 
others, but-do not approach in any meafure the Age 
of their Ante-diluvian forc-fathers ; and that degree 
of longavity- which they have. above the reft, they 
owe to the calmneſs and tranquillity of their Hea- 
vens and Air; which is but an umpertect participation 
of that cauſe which was. once Univerfal, and had its 
eftc& throughout the whole Earth. © And as to the 
fertility of this Earth, though in ſome fpots it ' be 
eminently more fruitful than i others; and more de- 
lIicious, -yet that of the firſt Earth was a' fertility of 
another kind, being ſpontancous, and extending; to 
the produttion of abs winch cannot be withouc 
a favourable concourſe from the Heavens allo. 

Thus much in general; We willnow go over thoſe 
three foremention'd Characters more diftini&tly, to 
ſhow by their unſuitableneſs ro the preſent ſtate of 
Nature, that neither the whole Earth, as it is now; 
nor any part of it, could be Paradiſiacal. -The per- 
perual Spring, which belong'd to the ' Golden Age, 
and to Paradiſe, 1s an. happineſs this. preſent Earth 
cannot pretend to, nor 1s capable of, unlets'we could 
transfer the-Sun from the Ecliprick ro: the Fquator, 
or, which is as cafie, perſwade-the Earth to change 
1ts- poſture to the Sun.. If Archimedes had found a 
place to plant his Machines in. for removing of the 
Farth, all that I ſhould have defir'd of him;. would. 
have been only to have givenir ar heave at one end, 
and (etit a Iittle to rights again with the Sun, that we 
might have enjoy'd the comfort of a perpetual Spring, 
which we have loſt by its diſlocation ever ſince the 
Deluge. And there being nothing more indiſpenſably 
neceſlary to'a Paradifiacal tate than this unity and: 

cquality 
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- equality of Seaſons, where that cannot be, tis in yain 
to ſeek for the reſt of Paradiſe. 

That ſpontaneous fruitfulnels of the ground was a 
thing peculiar to the primigenaal ſoil, which was fo 
temper'd, as made it more luxuriant at that time 
than 1t could cycr be afterwards ; and as that rich 
temperament was ſpent, ſo by degrees it grew lels fer- 
tile. The Origin or production of Animals out of 
the Earth depended not only upon this. vital conſti- 
eution of the ſojl at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a po: 
ſture and Aſpect of the Heavens, as favour'd, or at 
leaſt permitted Nature to make her beſt works out of 
this prepar'd matter, and better than could be made 
in that manner after the Flood. Noah, we ſee, had 

orders given him to preſerve the Races of living 
Creatures in'his Ark, when the Old World was de- 
ſtroy'd, which 1s an argument to me, that Proyi- 
dence forcſaw that the Earth would not be capable to 
produce them under its. new form ; and that not on- 
ly for want of fitnels in the ſoil, but becauſe of the 
diverſity of Seaſons which were then to take place, 
whereby Nature would be diſturb'd in her work, 
and the ſubject to be wrought upon would not conti- 
nue long enough in the ſame duc temper. But this 
part of the ſccond Character concerning the Original 
of Animals, deſerves to be further examin'd and cx- 
 plain'd. | | 

The firſt principles of life muſt be tender and 
ductile, that they may yicld to all the motions and 
gentle touches of Nature ; otherwile it 1s not poſlible 
that they ſhould be wrought with that curioſity, and 
drawn into all thoſe little fine threds and textures that 
we ſee and admire in ſome parts of the Bodies of Ani- 
mals. And as the matter muſt be ſo conſtituted at 
firſt, ſo it muſt be kept in a due temper nll the work 
be finiſht,- without any exceſs of heat or cold ; and 
accordingly we ſee that Nature hath made proviſion 
in all ſorts of Creatures, whether Oviparous or Viv1- 
parous, that the firſt rudiments of life ſhould be pre- 
ſcry'd from all injurics of the Air, and kept in a mo- 
derate warmth. Eggs are cloſe arm'd with a Shell, 
and muſt be cheriſh with "3 equal and gentle heat 
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to begin formation and continue it, otherwiſe the 
work miſcarries: And in Viviparous Creatures the 
materials of life are ſafely lodg'd in the Females womb, 
and conſery'd in a fit temperature 'twixt heat and 
cold, while the Cauſes that Providence hath imploy'd 
are bulic at work, faſhioning and placing and joyning 
the parts in that ducorder. which ſo wonderful a Fa- 
brick requires. | FE 

' Let us now compare theſe things with the birth of 
Animals in the new-made World, when they firſt 
roſe out of the Earth, to ſee what proviſion could be 
made there for their ſafety and nouriſhment, while 
they were a making, and when newly made ; And 
though we take all advantages we can, and ſuppoſe 
both the Heavens and the Earth favourable, a fic foil 
and a warm and conſtant temper of the Air, all wlll 
be lictle enough to make this way of production fea- 
{ible or probable : But if we ſuppoſe there was then 
the ſameinconſtancy of the Heavens that 1s now, the 
ſame viciflitude of ſeaſons, and the ſame inequality 
of heat and cold, I donot think it at all poſſible that 
they could be fo form'd, or being new-form'd, pre- 
ſery'd and nouriſht. "Tis true, ſome little Creatures 
that are of ſhort diſpatch in their formation, and find 
nouriſhment enough whereſoever - they arc . bred, 
might be produc'd and brought to perfection in this 
way, notwithſtanding any inequality of Seaſons ; be- 
cauſc they are made all at a heat, as I may ſo fay, be- 
gun and ended within the compals of one Seaſon ;. But 
the great queſtion 1s concerning the more pertect kinds 
of Animals, that require a long ſtay in the womb, to 
make: them capable to ſuſtain and nouriſh themſelves 
whenthey firſt come into the World. Such Animals 
being big and ſtrong, mult have a pretty hardneſs in 
their bones, and force and firmnels in their Mulcles 
and Joynts before they can bear their own weight, and 
cxerciſe the common motions of their body : And ac- 
cordingly we ſee Nature hath ordain'd for theſe a 
longer time of geſtation, that their limbs and mem- 
bers _ have time to acquire ſtrength and fſolidi- 
ty. Bekdes the young ones of theſe Animals have 


commonly the nuilk of the Dam to nouriſh them at- 
icr 
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ter they are brought forth, which is a very proper 
nouriſhment, and like to that which they had before 

in the womb ; and by this means their ſtomachs are 
prepar'd by degrees for courler food : Whereas our 
Terrigenous Animals-muſt have been wean'd as ſoon 

as they were born, or as ſoon as they were ſeparated 
from their Mother the Earth, and therefore muſt be 
allow'd a longer time of continuing there. 

Theſe things being conſ(ider'd, we cannot in reaſon 
but ſuppoſe that theſe Terrigenons Animals were as 
long or longer a perfe&ting than our Viviparous, and 
were not ſeparated from the body of the Earth for 
ten, twelve, eighteen, or more months, according 
as their Nature was; and ſceing in this ſpace of time 
they muſt have ſufter'd, upon the common Hypotheſis, 
all yiciſhitudes and variety of ſcafons, and great excel- 
{cs of heat and cold, which arc things incompatible 
with the tender principles of life and the formation of 
Iving Creatures, as we have ſhown before ; we may 
reaſonably and ſafely conclude, that Nature had not, 
when the World began, the fame courſe ſhe hath 
now, or that the Earth was not then min its preſent 
poſture and conſtitution : Sceing, I ſay, thele firſt 
ſpontaneous Births, which both the holy Writ, Rea- 
ſon, and Antiquity ſeem to allow, could not be fi- 
niſht and brought to maturity, nor afterwards pre- 
ſerv'd and nouriſht, upon any other ſuppoſition. 

Longzvity 1s the laſt Character to be confider'd, 
and as inconſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of the Earth 
as any other. There are many things in the ſtory of 
the firſt Ages that ſeem ſtrange, bur nothing {o pro- 
digy-like as the long lives of thoſe Men ; that their 
houſes of Clay ſhould ſtand eight or nine hundred 
years and upwards, and thoſe we build of the hardeſt 
Stone and Marble will not now laſt ſo long. This 
hath excited the curioſity of ingenious and learned 
men in all Ages to enquire after the poſhble Caules 
of that longevity ; pon if it had been always in con- 
junction with innocency of life and manners, and ex- 
pird when that expir'd, we might have thought 1t 
ſome peculiar blefling or reward attending that ; but 


"was common to good and bad, and laſted till che 
Deluge, 
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Deluge, . whereas mankind was degenerate long be: 
fore. Amongſt natural Cauſes, ſome have imputed it 
to the ſobricty and ſimplicity of their diet and manner 
of living in thoſe days, that they cat no fleſh, and had 
not all thoſe provocations to gluttony which Wit and: 
Vice have ſince invented. This might have ſome ef- 
fect, but not poſſibly to that degree and mealure that 
we ſpeak of. Thereare many Monaſtical perſons now 
that live abſtemiouſly all ther lives, and yet they 
think an hundred years a very great age amongſt 
them. Others have imputed 1t to the cxcellency of 
their Fruits and ſome unknown vertue in thar Herbs 
and Plants ingthoſe days ; But they may as well fay 
nothing, as ſay that which can neither be prov'd nor. 
underſtood. It could not be either the quantity or 
quality of their tood that was the caulc of their Jong 
lives, for the Earth was curſt long betore the De- - 
luge, and probably by that time was more barren 
and juicelels ( for the generality ) than ours 1s now ; 
yet we do not ſee that their longevity decreaſt art all, 
from the beginning of the World to the Flood. 
Methuſalah was Noah's Grandfather, but one intire re- 
move from the Deluge, and he livd longer than any 
of his Fore-fathers. That tood that will nouriſh the 
parts and keep us 1n health, 1s alſo capable to keep us 
1m long lite, if there be no impediments otherwiſe ; 
for to continue health 1s to continue lite ; as that 
tewel that 1s fit to raiſe and nouriſh a flame, will pre- 
ſerve 1t as long as you pleaſe, 1f you add freſh fewel, 
and no cxternal cauſes hinder : Neither do we obſerve 
that in thoſe parts of the preſent Earth where people 
live longer than in others, that there 1s any thing ex- 
traordinary in their tood, but that the difference 15s 
chiefly from the Air and the temperatcnelſs of the 
Heavens ; And it the Ante-diluvians had not enjoy'd 
that advantage 1n a peculiar manner, and differently 
from what any parts of the Earth do now, they 
would never have ſeen ſeyen, cight, or nine hundred 
vears go over their heads, though they had been nou- 
riſht with Nefar and Ambroſia. 

Others have thought that the long lives of thoſe 
men of the old World proceeded from the de” 
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of their Stamina, or firſt principles of theit - bodies :; 
which it they were now as ſtrong in us, they think 
'we ſhould ſh]] Iive as long as they did. This could 
not be the. fole and adzquate cauſe of their longe: 
vity, as will appear both from Hiſtory arid Reaſon. 
Shem, who was born before the Flood, and had in 
his body all the vertue of the Ante-diluvian Stamingd 
and conſtitution, fell three hundred years fhort of the 
age of his fore-fathers, becaule the greateſt part of his 
life was paſt after the Flood. That their Stamina 
were ſtronger than ours are, I am very rcady to be- 
licve, and that their bodics were greater ;_ and any 
race of {trong men, living long in health, would 
have children of a proportionably ſtrong conſtitution 
with themſelves ; but then the queſtion is; How was 
this interrupted ? We that are their poſterity, why do 
not we inherit their long lives ? how was this conſti- 
tution broken at the Deluge, and how did the Srami- 
na fail fo faſt when that came? why was there ſo great 
a Crifis then and turn of life, or why was that the pe- 
nod of their ſtrength ? 

We ſee this longevity ſunk half in half immediate- 
ly after the Flood, and after that it ſunk by gentler 
degrees, but was ſtill in motion and declenfion till it 
was fixt at length, before David's tyme, in that which 
hath been the common ſtandard of man's age ever 
fince : As when ſome exccllent Fruit 15 tranſplanted 
into a worſe Climate and Soul, it degenerates continu- 
ally till 1t comes to ſuth a degree of mcannels asſ{turs 
that Air and Soil, and then it ftands- That the age 
of Man did not fall all on a ſudden from the Ante- 
diluvian meaſure to the preſent, I impure - 1t to the 
remdining Sramiza of thoſe firſt Ages, and the ſtrength 
of that priſtine conſtitution which could not wear oft 
bur by degrees. We ſee the Blacks do not quit their 
complexion immediately by removing into another 
Climate, but their poſterity changeth by little and 
Intle, and after ſome generations they become alto- 
gcther like the people of the Country where they are. 
Thus by the change of Nature that happened at the 
Flood, the unhappy influence of the Air and unequal 
Seaſons weaken'd by degrees 'the-innate frength of 
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their bodics and the vigour of the parts, which would 
have been capable to have laſted feycral more hun- 
dreds of years, if the Heavens had continued ther 
courſe as formerly, or the Earth 1ts poſition. To 
conclude this particular, If any think that the Ante- 
diluvian longzvity proceeded only from the Staming, 
or the meer itrength of their bodies, and would have 
been ſo under any conſtitution of the Heavens, let 
them reſolve..themſelves theſe Queſtions ; firſt, why 
theſe Stamina, .or this ſtrength of conſtitution fail'd ? 
Secondly, why did it fail ſo much and ſo remarkably 
at the Deluge ? Thirdly, why in ſuch proportions as 
it hath done ſince the Deluge ? And laſtly, why it 
hath ſtood ſo long immoveable, and without any fur- 
ther diminution ? Within the compals of five hun- 
dred years they ſunk from nine hundred to ninety ; 
and in the compaſs of more than three thouſand 
years ſince they have not ſunk ten ycars, or ſcarce 
any thing at all. Who conſiders the rcalons of theſe 
things, and the true reſolution of theſe queſtions, will 
be ſatisf'd, that to underſtand the cauſes of that lon- 
gxvity ſomething more muſt be conſider'd than the 
make and ſtrength of their bodics ; which, though 
they had bcen made as ftrong as the Behemoth or Le- 
viathan, could not have laſted ſo many Ages, if there 
had not been a particular concurrence of external 
caulſcs, ſuch as the preſent ſtate of Nature doth not 
adnut of. 

By this ſhort review of the three general Characters 
of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, we may conclude 
how little conſiſtent they are with the preſent form 
and order of the Earth. Who can pretend to aflign 
any place or Region in this Terraqueous Globe, 
Itland or Continent, that is capable of theſe conditi- 
ons, or that agrees cither with the deſcriptions given 
by the ancient Heathens of their Paradiſes, or by the 
Chriſtian Fathers of Scripture-Paradiſe. But where 
then, will you ſay, mult we look for it, if not upon 
this Earth ? This puts us more into deſpair of finding 
it than ever ; ris not aboye nor below, . in the Air or 
in the ſubterrancous Regions : no, doubtleſs 'twas 
upon the ſurface of the Earth, but of the Prcenyye 
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Earth, whoſe form and properties as they were diffe- 
rent from this, fo they were ſuch as made it capable 
of being truly Paradiſiacal, both according to the 
forementioned Characters, and all other qualities and 
priviledges reaſonably aſcrib'd to Paradiſe. 


CH AP: IH: 


The Original differences of the Primitive Earth 
from the preſent or Poſt-diluvian. T he three 
Charatters of Paradiſe and the Golden «Age 
found in the Primitive Earth, «A particular 
Explication of each Charatter. 


E have hitherto only perplext the Argument 
and our ſclves, by ſhowing' how inexplicable 
the ſtate of Paradiſe 18 according to the preſent order 
of things, and the preſent condition of the Earth. 
We muſt now therefore bring into view that Original 
and Ante-diluvian Earth where we pretend its ſear 
was, and ſhow 1t capable of all thoſe priviledges which 
we have deny'd to the preſent ; 'in vertue whercof, 
and of the order of Nature cſtabliſht there, that 
whole Earth might be truly Paradiſtacal, as 1n the 
Golden Age ; and ſome * Region of 1t peculiarly fo, 
according to the Idea of the Chriſtian Paradiſe. And 
this, I think, 1s all the knowledge and ſatisfaction thar 
we can expect, or that Providence hath allow'dus in 
this Argument. | | 
The Primigemial Earth, which 1n- the firſt Book 
( Chap. 5. ) we raisd from a Chaos, and ſet up in an 
habitable form, we muſt now ſurvey again with morc 
carc, to obſerve its principal differences from the pre- 


ſent Earth, and what. influence they will have upon 


the queſtion in hand. Theſe differences, as we have 
ſaid before, were chiefly three ; The form oftit, which 
was ſmooth, even, and regular. The poſture and 11- 
tuation of it to the Sun, which was direct, and not, 
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4s it is at preſent, inclin'd and oblique ; -And the Fj- 
gure of it, which was more apparently and regularly 
Ovyal than it 1s now. From theſe three differences 
flow'd a great many more, inferiour and ſubordinate ; 
and which had a conſiderable influence upon the 
moral World at that time, as well as the natural. 
But we will only obſerve here their more 1mmediate 
effects, and that in reference to thoſe general Cha- 
racters or properties of the Golden Age and of Para- 
diſe, which we have inſtanc'd in, and whereot weare 
bound to givean account by -our Hypotheſts. 

And in this reſpect the moſt fundamental of thoſe 
three differences we mention'd, was, that of the 
right poſture and fituation of the Earth to the Sun ; 
for from this immediately follow d a perpetual M#- 

uinox all the Earth over, or, it you will, a perpetu- 
Si : And that was the great thing we found a 
wanting in the preſent Earth to make it Paradiſuacal, 
or capable of being ſo. Wherefore this being now 
Fines and cſtabliſht in the Primitive Earth, the other 
rwo properties, of Longzvity and of Spontancous and 
Vital fertility, will be of more cafic explication. In 
the mcan time let us view a little the reaſons and 
cauſes of that regular fituation in the firſt Earth. 

The truth 1s, one cannot ſo well require a reaſon 
of the regular firuation the Earth had then, for that 
was moſt fimple and, natural ; as of the irregular {i- 
tuation' it hath now ; ſtanding oblique and inclin'd 
to the Sun or the Ecliptick: Whereby the courſe of 
the year 18 become unequal, and we are caſt into a 
great diverſity of Seaſons. But however, ſtating the 
firſt aright with its. circumſtances, we ſhall have a 
better proſpe&t upon the ſecond, and ſee from what 
caules and in what manner 1t came to paſs. Let us 
therefore ſuppoſe the Earth with the reſt of its fellow- 
Planets to be- carried about the Sun in the Ecliptick 
by the motion of the liquid Heavens ; and being at 
that time perfectly uniform and regular, having the 
lame Center of its magnitude and gravity, it would 
by the <quality of its libration neceſſarily have its 
Axis parallel to the Axis of the fame Ecliptick, both 
its Poles being equally inchn'd to the Sun. And this 
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poſture I call a right ſituation, as oppos'd to oblique or 
inclin'd. Now this 15a thing that needs no proof bc- 
{ides 1ts own evidence ; for 'tis the immediate rclult 
and common cftect of gravity or libratton, that a Bo- 
dy freely Icft to it {elf in a fluid medium, ſhould ſettle 
in ſuch a poſture as beſt anſwers to its gravitation : 
and this firſt Earth whereof we ſpeak, being uniform 
and every way equally ballanc'd, there was no reaſon 
why 1t ſhould incline at one end more than at the 
other towards the Sun. As if you ſhould ſuppoſe a 
Ship to ſtand North and South under the Equator, 
if 1t was equally built and cqually ballaſted, it would 
not incline to one Pole or other, but keep its Axis 
paralle] tothe Axis of the Earth ; bur if the ballaſt 
Icy more at one end, it would dip towards that Pole; 
and riſe proportionably higher towards the other: 
So thoſe great Ships that ſail about the Sun once a 
year Or Once in ſo many years, whilſt they arc uni- 
formly built and <qually pois'd, they keep ſteddy and 
even with the Axis of their Orbit; but it they loſe 
that cquality, and the Center of their gravity change, oz 
the heavier end will incline more towards the com- TS 
mon Center of their motion, and the other cnd'wilt "3 
recede from 1t: So particularly the Earth, which 
makes one 1n that acry Fleet, when it ſcap'd ſo nar- 
rowly from being ſhipwrackt in the great Dcluge, 
was however lo broken and diſorder'd, that it Joſt its 
equal poiſe, and thereupon the Center of 1ts gravity 
changing, one Pole became more inclin'd towards the 
Sun, and the other more remov'd trom - 1t, and fo 1ts 
right and parallel ſituation which it had before to the 
Axis of the Ecliptick was chang'dinto an oblique; in 
which skew poſture it hath ſtood ever ſince, and 1s 
likely fo to do for ſome Ages to come. 

This change and obliquity of the Earth's poſture 
had a long train of a —_ depending upon it z 
whereof that was themoſt immediate, that 1t c—_ | 
the form of the year, and brought in that incquality 
of Scalons which + hath ſince obtain'd : As, on the 
contrary, while the Earth was in its firſt and natural 
poſture, in a more eaſic and regular diſpoſition to the 
Sun, That had alſo another reſpective train of conlſc- 
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quences, whereof one of the firſt, and that which we. 
are moſt concern'd 1n at preſcnt, was, that it made a 
perpetual Fquinox or Spring to all the World, all 
the parts of the ycar had one and the ſame tenour, 
face and temper ; there was no Winter or Summer, 
Seed-time or Harveſt, but a continual remperature of 
the Air and Verdure of the Earth. And this fully 
anſwers the firſt and fundamental character of the 
Golden Age and of Paradiſe ; And what' Antiquity, ' 
whether Heathen or Chriſtian, hath ſpoken concern- 
ing that perpetual ſerenity and conſtant Spring that 
reign'd there, which in the one was accounted fabu- 
lous, and in the other hyperbolical, we ſee to have 
been really and Philoſophically cruc. Nor 1s there 
any wonder in the thing, the wonder 1s rather on our 
fide, that the Earth ſhould ſtand and continue in that 
forc'd poſture wherein it is now, ſpinning yearly abour 
an Axis that doth not belong to the Orbit of 1ts mo- 
tion ; this, I ſay, 1s more ſtrange than that it once 
ſtood in a poſture that was itrezght and regular ; As 
we more juſtly admire the Tower at Piſa, that ſtands 
crook'd, than twenty other {treight Towers that arc 
much higher. | 

Having got this foundation to ſtand upon, the reſt 
of our work will go on more calily; and the two. 
other Characters which we mention'd, will not be of 
very difhicult explication. The ſpontaneous fertility 
of the Earth, and 1ts production of Animals at that 
time, we have in ſome meaſure explain'd before ; ſup- 
poſing 1t to proceed partly from the richneſs of the 
Primigenaal foil, and- partly from this conſtant Spring 
and benignity of the Heavens, which we have now 
c{tabliſht 5 Theſe were always ready to cxcite Nature, 


and put\hcr upon action, and neyer to interrupt her 


oF 


in any of her motions or attempts. We have ſhow'd 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Firſt Book, how this Pri- 
migenal foil was made, and of what ingredients ; 
which were ſuch as compoſe the richeſt and fatreſt 
ſoil, being a light Earth mixt with unctuous juices, 
and then afterwards refreſh'd and dilured with the 
dews of Heaven all the year long, and cheriſhe with 


a continual warmth from the Sun. What more _ 
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ful beginning of a World than this? You will grant, 
[ believe, that whatſoever degree or whatſoever kind 
of fruitfulnefs could be expected from a Soil and a 
Sun, might be reaſonably expected there. We fee 
great Woods and Foreſts of Trees riſe ſpontancouſly, 
and that ſince the Flood ( for who can imagine thar 
the ancient Foreſts, whereof ſome were fo vaitly grear, 
were planted by the hand of man? )) why ſhould we nor 
then belicye that Fruit-trees and Corn roſe as ſponta- 
neouſly in that firſt Earth ? That which makes Hus- 
bandry and Humane Arts ſo neceſlary now for the 
Fruits and productions of the Earth, 1s partly indeed 
the decay of the Soi}, but chiefly rhe diverſity of Sea- 
ſons, whereby they periſh, it care be not taken of 
them ; but when there was neither Heat nor Cold, 
Winter nor Summer, every Scalon was a Seed-time 
to Nature, and every Seaſon an Harveſt. 

Thus, 1t may be, you will allow as to che Fruits of 
the Earth, but that the ſame Earth ſhould produce 
Animals alſo will not be thought ſo intelligible. Since 
it hath been diſcoycr'd, that the firſt materials of all 
Animals are Eggs, as Sceds are of Plants, it doth not 
ſeem ſo hard to conceive that theſe Eggs might bein 
the firſt Earth, as well as thoſe Seeds ; for there 1s a 
grcat analogy and {inulitude betwixt them ; Eſpecial- 
Iv-f you compare theſe Seeds firſt with the Eggs of 
Inſe&ts or Fiſhes, and then with the Eggs of Vivipa- 
rous Animals. And as for thoſe juices which the 
Eggs of Viviparous Animals imbibe thorough their 
coats from the womb, they might as well imbibe 
them or ſomething analogous to them from a con- 
veniently temper'd Earth, as Plant-Eggs do ; And 
theſe things being admitted, the progreſs 1s much 
what the ſame in Seeds as Eggs, and inone fort of 
Eggs as in another. 

"Tis true, Animal-Eggs do not ſeem to be fruitful - 
of themſclves, without the influence of the Male ; and 
this isnot neceſſary in Plant-Eggs or Vegetable Seeds. 
But neither doth it ſeem neccflary in all Animal- 
Eggs, ifthere be any Animals ſponre orta, as they call 
them, or bred without copulation. And, as we ob- 


ſcry'd before, according to the beſt knowledge that 
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we have of this Male influence, i 1s rcafonable to 
believe, that 1t may be ſupplicd by the Heavens or 
ffther. The Ancients, both the Stoicks-and Ariſtotle, 
have ſuppos'd that there was lomething of an ZXthe- 
real Element in the Male-geniture, from whence the 
vertue of 1t chiefly proceeded; and it ſo, why may 
wenot ſuppoſe, at that time, ſome general impreſſion 
or irradiation of that purer Element to ftructifie the 
new-made Earth. Moſes ſaith there was an incubati- 
on of the Spirit of God upon the maſs, and withour 
all doubt that was cither to form or tructihe 1t, and 
by the mediation of this active principle ; but the 
Ancients ſpeak more plainly with exprels mention of 
this Zther, and of the impregnation of the Earth by 
it, as betwixt Male and Female. As 1n the place be- 
fore cited ; 


Tum Pater onnipotens fecundis imbribus ther 
Conjugis in gremium lete deſcendit ; © onnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore, fetus. 


Which notion, I remember S. Auſtin ſaith, Virgil did 


not take from the fictions of the Pocts, but out of the 
Books of the Pluloſophers. Some of the graveſt Au- 


- thors amongſt the Romans have reported that this 


vertue hath been convey d into the wombs of ſome 
Animals by the Winds or the Zephyri; and as I caftly 
belicve that the firſt freſh Air was more impregnated 
with this ZEthereal principle than ours 1s, ſo I ſee no 
reaſon but thoſe balmy dews that fell every night in 
the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle of it as well 
as the Male-geniture is now ; and from them the 
teeming Earth and thoſe vital Seeds which 1t con- 
w__— were actuated, and recciv'd their firſt fruitful- 
nels. 

Now this Principle, howſoever convey'd to thoſe 
rudiments of lite which we call Eggs, is that which 
gives the firſt ſtroke towards Animation ; And this 
icems ro be by excitinga ferment in thoſe little maſles 
whereby the parts are looſen'd, and diſpos'd for that 
formation which is to follow afterwards. And I ſec 
nothing that hinders' but that we may reaſonably 
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ſuppoſe that theſe Animal quem! might procecd 
chus far in the Primigenial Earth ; And as to their 
progreſs and. the formation of the Body, by what 
Agents or principles ſoeyer that great work is carricd 
on in the womb bf the Female; it might by the ſame 
be carried on there. Neither would there be any 
danger of muſcarrying by excel{sof Heat or Cold, for 
the Air was always w , an equal remper and moderate 
warmth ; And all other impediments were remov'd, 
and all principles ready, whether active or paſſive ; fo 
25 we may juſtly conclude, that as Eve was the Mo- 
ther of all living asto Mankind, ſo was the Earth the 
Great Mother of all living Creatures beſides. 

The third Character to be explain'd, and the moſt 
extraordinary 1n appearance, 1s that of LONG F- 
VITY. This ſprung from the ſame root, in my 
opinion, with the other ; though the connexion, 1t 
may be, 1s not fo viſible. We ſhow'd 1n the forcgo- 
ing Chapter, that no advantage of Diet, or of ſtrong 
Conſtitutions could have carried their. lives, betore the 
Flood, to that wonderful length, it they had been 
expos'd to the ſame changes of Air and of Seaſons 
that our Bodics are : But taking a perpetual Xqui- 
nox, and fixing the Heavens, you fix the life of Man 
too ; which was not then in ſuch a rapid flux as it 1s 
now, but ſeem'd ro ſtand ſtill, as the Sun did once, 
without declenfion. There 1s no queſtion bur eyery 
thing upon Earth, and cſpecially the Animate World, 
would be much tnore permanent, 1f the general 
courſe of Nature was more {teddy and uniform ; A 
ſtability in the Heavens makes a ſtability in all things 
below ; and that change and contrariety of qualities 
that we have 1n theke Regions 1s the fountain of cor- 
ruption, and ſuffers nothing to be long in quiet: Et- 
ther by inteſtine motions and fermentations excited . 
within, or by outward impreſſions, Bodies are no 
ſooner well conſtituted, bur they are tending again to 
diſſolution. The Mrher in their little pores and 
chinks is unequally agitated, and differently mov'd ar 
different times, and ſo is the Air in their greater, and 
the Vapours and Atmoſphere round about them : All 


thele ſhake and unſettle both the texture and continw- 
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ty of Bodies. Whereas 1n a fixt ſtate : of Nature, 
where theſe principles have always the ſame conſtant 
and uniform motion, when they are once ſuited to 
the forms and compoſitions of Bodies, they give 
chem no further diſturbance ; they enjoy a long and 
laſting peace without any commotions or violence 
within or without. 

We find our ſclves, ſenſible changes in our Bodies 
upon the turn of the' Year, and the change of Sea- 
ſons ; new fermentations in the Bloud and reſolutions 
of the Humours ; which it they do not amount to 
diſcaſes, at leaſt they diſturb Nature, and have a bad 
effect not only upon the fluud parts, but allo upon 


the more ſolid ; upon the Springs and Fibres in the 


Organs of the Body ; to weaken them and unfit them 
by degrees for their reſpective functions. For though 
the change 1s not ſenſible immediately in thele parts, 
yet afrer many repeated impreſſions every year, by 
unequal heat and cold, drineſs and moiſture, con- 
tracting and relaxing the Fibres, their tone at length 
1s 11 a great meaſure deſtroy'd or brought to a mani- 
teſt debility ; and the great Springs failing, the lefler 
that depend upon them fail in proportion, and all 


.the ſymptoms of decay and old age follow. We ſec 


by daily experience, that Bodics arc kept better in the 
ſame medium, as we call it, than 1f they often change 
their medium, as lometimes in Air, ſometimes in Wa- 
rcr, moiſten'd and drid, heated and cool'd ; theſe 
diftcrent ſtates weaken the contexture of the parts: 
Bur our Bodies, in the preſent ſtate of Nature, are put 
into an hundred different mediums in the courſe of a 
Year ; ſometimes we are ſ{tcept in Water, or 1n a 
milty foggy Air for ſeveral days together, ſometimes 
we are almoſt frozen with cold, then fainting with 
cat at another time of the Year ; and the Winds arc 
of a different nature,, and the Air of a different 
weight and preſſure, according to the Weather and 
the Seaſons : Theſe things would wear - our Bodics, 
though they were built oft Oak, and that in a very 
ſhort time 1n compariſon of what they would laſt, if 
they were always incompaſt with one and the ſame 
medium, under one and the ſame temper, as it was 1n 
the Primitive Earth. | The 
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The Ancients icem to” have been ſenſible of this, 
and of the true cauſcs of thoſe long periods of lite ; 
for whercloever they aſlign'd a great longevity, as 
they did not only to their Golden Age, but allo to 
their particular and topical Paradiſes, they allo aflign'd 
there a conſtant ſerenity and equality of the Heavens, 
and ſometimes expreſly a conſtant Xquinox ; as 
might be made appear from their Authors. And 
ſome of our Chriſtian Authors have gone farther, 
and connected theſe two together, as Cauſe and Et- 
fect; for they ſay that the Longavyity of the Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs procceded from a favourable Al: 
pect and influence of the. Heavens at that time ; 
which Aſpe of the Heavens being rightly interpre- 
ted, 15 the ſame thing thatwe call the Poſition of the 
Heavens, or the right {ituation of the Sun and the 
Farth, from whence came a perpetual Xquinox. 
And if we conſider the preſent Earth, I know no 
place where they live longer than 1n that little Ifland 
of the Bermudas, where, according to the proportion 
of time they hold out there after they are arriv'd 
from other parts, one may reaſonably ſuppolc, that 
the Natives would live two hundred Years. And 
there's nothing appears in that Ifland that ſhould give - 
long lite above other places, but the extraordinary 
ſteddineſs of the Weather, and of the temper of the 
Air throughout the whole Year, fo as there 1s ſcarce 
any conſiderable diftcrence of Seaſons. | 

But becauſe it would take up too muclt time to 
ſhow in this place the full and juſt reaſons why, and 
how, theſe long periods of life depend upon the ſtabi- 
lity of the Heavens, and how on the contrary, trom 
their inconſtancy and mutability theſe perzods are 
ſhorten'd, as in the preſent order of Nature ; we 
will (ct apart the next Chapter to treat upon that ſub- 
ject ; yet by way of digreftion only, fo as thoſe that 
have a mind may pals to the following, where the 
thred of this diſcourſe is continued. In the mean time, 
you ſec, we have prepar'd an Earth for Paradiſe, and 
given a fair and intelligible account of thole three 
general Characters, which, according to the rules of 
method, muſt be determin'd before any further pro- 
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grcſs.can be made 1n this Argument. For in the do- 
Etrine of Paradiſe there are two things to be conſj- 
derd, the ſtate of it, and the place of it ; And as it 
is firſt in order of Nature, fo it 1s much more mate- 
rial, to find out the ſtate of it, than the Region where 
it ſtood. We need not follow the windings of Ri- 
vers, and the interpretation of hard names, to diſcoyer 
this, we take more faithful Guides, T H E unanimous 
reports of Antiquity, Sacred and Proftanc, ſupported 
by a regular Theory. Upon thele grounds we go, 
and have thus far proceeded on our way ; which we 
hope will grow more caſfic and pleaſant, the nearer we 
come to our journeys cnd. 


CHAT. IV. > 


eA dioreſſion, concerning the N atural Cauſes 0 
Fe rom T hat the MR of an py 
conſiſts of Springs, and which are the two princi- 
pal. The Age of the «A nte-diluvians to be com- 
puted by Solar not Lunar Years. 


# þ O confirm our opinion concerning the reaſons 
of ,Longavity in the firſt Inhabitants of the 
World, it will not be amiſs to deduce more at largc 
the Natural Cauſes of /ong or ſhort periods of life. And 
when we ſpeak of long or ſhort periods of lite, we do 
not mean thoſe little diflerences of ten, twenty, or 
forty Years which we fee amongſt men now adays, 
according as they are of ſtronger or weaker conftitu- 
tions, and govern themſelves better or worſe, but 
thoſe grand and famous differences of ſeveral hun- 
dreds of Ycars, which we have examples of in the dif- 
terent Ages of the World, and particularly in thoſe 
that iv'd before and fince the Flood. Neither do we 
think it peculiar to this Earth to have ſuch an inequa- 
lity in thelives of men, but the other Planets, if they 
be inhabited, haye the fame property, and the ſame 
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difference 1n their different periods ; All Planets that 
are in their Ante-diluvian ſtate, and in their firſt and 
regular fituation to the Sun, have long-liv'd Inhabi- 
- tants ; and thoſe that are 1n an oblique ſituation, have 
ſhort-liv'd ; unleſs there be ſome counter-cauſes that 
_ this general rule of Nature from taking 
place. 

We are now ſo us'd to a ſhort life, and to drop 
away atter threeſcore or tourlcore years, that when: 
we compare our hives with thoſe of the Ante-diluvians; 
we think the .wonder lies wholly on their fide, why 
they liv'd ſo long; and fo it doth, popularly ſpeaking, 
but if we ſpeak Philoſophically, the wonder ics ra- 
ther on our {ide, why we live fo little, or fo ſhort a 
time : For ſecing our Bodies are ſuch Machincs as 
have a faculty of nouriſhing themſclyes, that is, of re- 
pairing their loſt or decay'd parts, ſo long as they 
have good nouriſhment to make uſe of, why ſhould 
they not continue in good plight, and always the 
ſame? as a flame does, ſo long as it 1s ſupplied with 
fewel ? And that we may the better {ce on whether 
{ide the wonder hes, and from what cauſcs it pro- 
ceeds, we will propoſe this Problem to be cxamin'd, 
Why the frame or Machine 'of an humane Body, or of ano- 
ther. Animal, having that conſtruftion of parts and thoſe 
faculties which it hath, laſts ſo ſhort a time *® And 
though 1t fall into no diſcale, nor have any unnatu- 
ral accident, within the ſpace of eighty years, more 
ak Icſs, fatally and inevitably decays, dies and periſh- 
cth ? 

That the ſtate and difficulty of this queſtion may 
the better appear, let us conſider a man in the prume 
and vigour of his lite, at the age of rwenty or twenty 
four ycars, of an healthful conſtitution, and all his 
Vitals ſound ; let him be nouriſht with good food, 
uſe due exerciſe, and govern himſclt with moderati- 
on in all other things ; The Queſtion is, why this 
Body ſhould not continue in the ſame ay and 1n 
the ſame ſtrength for ſome Ages? or at leaſt why it 
ſhould decay ſo ſoon, and fo faſt as we fee 1t does ? 
We- do not wonder at things that happen daily, 
though the cauſes of them be never ſo hard to find 
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out ; We contract a certain fanuliarity with com- 
non events, and fancy we know as much of them as 
can be known, though in reality we know nothing 
of them but matter of fa&t ; which the vulgar knows 
as well as the Wiſe or the Learned. We ce daily 
inſtances of the ſhortneſs of mans lite, how ſoon his 
race 1s run, and we do not wonder at 1t, becauſe 'tis 
common, yet if we examine the compoſition of the 
Body, it will be very hard to find any good reaſons 
why the frame of it ſhould decay lo ſoon. 

I know 'tis cafie to give general and ſuperficial an- 
{wers and accounts of theſe things, but they are ſuch 
as being ſtrictly examin'd give no fatisfaftion to an 
inquiſitive mind : You would fay, it may be, that the 
Interiour parts and Organs of the Body wear and de- 
cay by degrees, ſo as not pertorming ſo well ther (c- 
yeral offices and funftions for the digeſtion and di- 
{tribution of the food and its juices, all the other 
parts ſuffer by it, and that draws on inſcnſibly a de- 
cay upon the whole frame of the Body. Thus 1s all 
truc; but why, and how comes this to paſs ? from 
what cauſes ? where 1s the firſt failure, and what arc 
the conſequences of it ? The inward parts do not dc- 
{troy themſelves, and we ſuppolc that there 1s no want 
of good food, nor any diſcale, and we take the Body 
in 1ts full ſtrength and vigour, why doth it not con- 
tinue thus, as a Lamp docs, if you ſupply it with Ol ? 
The,cauſes being the ſame, why doth not the ſame 
eftcct {till follow ? why ſhould not the flame of lite, 
as well as any other flame, if you give it fewel, conti- 
nue 1n 1ts force without languiſhing or decay ? 

You will fay, 1t may be, The calc 1s not the ſame in 
a {1mple Body, ſuch as a Lamp or a Fire, and in an 
Organical Body ; which being variouſly compounded 
of multiplicity of parts, and all thoſe parts put in con- 
nexion and dependance one upon another, if any one 
fail, it will diſorder the whole frame ; and therefore 
It muſt needs be more difficult for ſuch a body tocon- 
tinue long 1n the ſame ſtate, than for a ſimple Body 
that hath no variety of parts or opcrations. I ac- 
knowledge ſucha Body is much more ſubject to diſ- 
cales and accidents than a more ſimple, bur _ 
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all diſcaſes and accidents, as we do, it might be of as 
long a duration as any other, if it was ſuppli'd with 
nouriſhment adequately to all its parts : As this Lamp 
we ſpeak of, if it conſiſted of twenty branches, and 
cach of theſe branches was to be fed with a different 
O1l, and theſe Oils ſhould be all mixt together in 
ſome common Ciſtern, whence they were to be di- 
{tributed into the ſeveral branches, cither according 
to their different degrees of lightneſs, one rifing high- 
cr than another ; or according to the capacity and 
figure of the little pipes they were to pals thorough ; 
ſuch a compounded Lamp, made up of ſuch artifices, 
would indeed be more ſubject to accidents, and to be 
out of order, by the obſtruction of ſome of the little 
pipes, or ſome unfit qualities in the Oils, but all theſe 
caſualties and diſorders. excepred, as they arc in our 
calc, if 1t was ſupplid with convenient liquors, it 
would burn as long as any other, though more plain 
and {1mple. 

To inſtance yet, for -more plainneſs, in another 
fort of Machine, ſuppoſe a Mill, where the Water 
may repreſent the nouriſhment and humours 1n our 
Body, and the frame of Wood. and Stone, the ſolid 
parts ; It we could ſuppoſe this Mill to have a power 
of nouriſhing 1t ſelf by the Water it receiy'd, and of 
repairing all the parts that were worn away, whether 
of the Wood-work or of the Stone, feed it but with 
a conſtant ſtream, and it would fubfiſt and grind for 
ever. And 'tis the ſame thing tor all other Artificial 
Machines of this nature, 1t they had a faculty of nou- 
riining themſclves, and repairing their parts. And 
ſecing thoſe natural Machines weare ſpeaking of, the 
Body of Man, and of other Animals, have and cn- 
joy this faculty, why ſhould they not be able to pre- 
ſerve themſelves beyond that ſhort period of time 
which 1s now the meaſure of their lite ? 

Thus much we have faid to ſhow the difficulty pro- 
pos'd, and inforce it; We muſt now confider the 
true anſwer and reſolution of 1t ; and to that purpoſe 
bring into view again thoſe cauſes which we have 
aſlign'd, both of the long periods of life before the 
Flood, and of the ſhort ones fince. That there was 4 
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perpetual Fquinox and ſtability of the Heavens be- 
fore the Flood, we have ſhow'd both from Hiſtory 
and rcaſon ; neither was there then any thing of 
Clouds, Rains, Winds, Storms or- unequal weather, 


| as will appear in the following Chapter ; And to this 


ſteddinels of Nature and univerſal calmneſs of the ex. 
ternal World, we have imputed thoſe long periods 
of life which men enjoy'd at that time : As on the 
contrary, when that great change and revolution 
happen'd to Nature at the Deluge, and the Heavens 
and the Earth were caſt in another mould, then was 
brought in, beſides many other new Scenes, that 
ſhortneſs and vanity 1n the life of Man, and a general 
inſtability in all *Sublunary, things, bur eſpecially in 
the Animate World. 

It 1s not neceflary to ſhow, more than we have 
done alrcady, how that Primitive ſtate of Nature con- 
tributed to long life ; neither 1s 1t requir'd that it 
ſhould actively contribute, but only be permiſlive, 
and ſuffer our Bodies to act their parts ; for 1t they be 
not diſturb'd, nor any harm done them by external 
Nature, they are built with art and ſtrength enough 
to laſt many hundreds of years. And as we obſerv'd 
before concerning the poſture of the Earth, that that 
which it had at firſt, being ſimple and regular, was 
not ſo much to be accounted for, as its preſent po- 
ſture which 1s irregular ; ſo likewiſe for the lite of 
Man, the difficulty 1s not why they liv'd fo long 1n 
the” old World ; that was their due and proper 
courle ; but why our Bodies being made after the 
ſame manner, ſhould. endure ſo ſhort a time now. 
Thus 1s 1t therefore which we muſt now make our bu- 
{incls to give an account of, namely, how that vici{- 
ſirude of Seaſons, inconſtancy of the Arr, and unequal 
courle of nature which came in at the Deluge, do 
ſhorten Life ; and indeed haſten the diſſolution of all 
Bodics, Animate or Inanimatc. 

 Inour Bodies we may conſider three ſeveral qual- 
tics or diſpoſitions, according to cach whereof they 
{utter decay ; Firſt, their continuity ; Secondly, that 
diſpolition whereby they are capable of recciving 
nouriſhment, which we may call Nutribility ; and 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the Tone or Tonick diſpolition of the Or- 

s whereby they perform their ſevcral functions: 
In all cheſe three reſpects they would decay in any 
ſtate of Nature, but far ſooner and faſter in the pre- 
ſent ſtate than in the Primzval. As for their Conti- 
nuity, we have noted betore that all conſiſtent Bodies 
muſt be leſs durable now than under that firſt order 
of the World, becauſe of the unequal and contrary 
motions of the Elements, or of the Air and Ether 
chat penetrate and pervade them 3 and 'tis part of 
that vanity which all things now are ſubject to, to 
be more periſhable than in their firſt Conſtitution. 
If we ſhould confider our Bodics only as breathing 
Statues, conſiſting of thoſe parts they do, and of 
that tenderneſs, the Air which we breath, and where- 
with we arc continually incompaſt, changing lo often 
'twixt moiſt and dry, hot and cold, a flow and cager 
motion, theſe difterent aCtions and reſtleſs changes 
would ſooner weaken and deſtroy the union of the 
parts, than if they were always in a calm and quiet 
medium. 

Bur 1t 1s not the groſs and vitible Continuity of the 
parts of our Body that firſt decays, there are finer 
Textures that are ſpoil'd inſen{1bly, and draw on the 
decay of the reſt ; ſuch are thoſe other two we men- 
non'd, That diſpoſition and temper of the parts where- 
by they are fit to recerve ther full nouriſhment ; and 
clpccially that conſtruction and texture of the Or- 
gans that are preparatory to this Nutrition. The 
Nutribility of the Body depends upon a certain tem- 
perament 1n the parts, ſoft and yiclding, which makes 
them open to the Bloud and Juices in their Circula- 
tion and paſſage thorough them, and mixing 1nti- 
matcly, and univerſally, hold taft and retain many of 
their Particles ; as muddy Earth doth of the Water 
that runs into it and mixcth with it : And when theſe 
Nutritious Particles retain'd are more than the Body 
ſpends, that Body 1s 1n its growth ; as when they are 
fewer 'tisin its decay. And as we compar'd the fleſh 
and tender parts when they are young and in agrow- 
ing diſpoſition, to a muddy ſoil, that opens to the 


Water, ſwells and incorporates with it; fo when they 
becomes 
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become hard and dry, they arc like a ſandy Earth, 
that ſuffers the Water to glide thorough 1t, without 
incorporating or retaining many of 1ts parts ; and the 
ſooner they come to this temper, the ſooner follows 
their decay : For the ſame Cauſes that ſer linuts to 
our Growth, ſet alſo limits tro our Lite ; and he that 
can rcſolve that Queſtion, why the time of our Growth 
is ſo ſhort, will alſo be able to rclolve the other in a 
good mcaſurc, why the time of our Life 1s lo ſhort, 
In both caſes, that which ſtops our progrels 15s exter- 
nal Nature, whoſe courſe, while 1t was even and ſited. 
dy, and the ambient Air nuld and balmy, preſerv'd 


the Body much longer in a freſh and fit temper to re- 


ccive 1ts full nouriſhment, and conſcquently gave lar- 
ger bounds both to our Growthand Lite. 

But the third thing we mention'd 1s the moſt con- 
ſiderable, The decay of the Organick parts ; and 
clpecially of the Organs preparatory to Nutrition. 
This 1s the point chiefly to be cxamin'd and cxplain'd, ' 
and therefore we will cndcayour to ſtate 1t fully and 


diſtinctly. There arc ſcveral functions 1n - the Body 


of an Animal, and ſeveral Organs tor the conduct of 
them ; and I am of opinion, that all the Organs of 
the Body arc in the nature of Springs, and that ther 
action is Tonical, The action of the Muſcles 1s ap- 
parently ſo, and ſo is that of the Heart and the Sto- 
mach ; and as for thoſe parts that make ſecretions 
only, as the Glandules and Parenchymata, if they. be 
any more than mcerly paſſive, as Straincrs, 'tis rhe 
Tone of the parts, when diſtended, that pertorms the 
{ſeparation : And accordingly in all other active Or- 
gans, the action procceds =_ a Tone 1n the parts. 
And this ſcems to be cafily proy'd, both as to our 
Bodics and all other Bodics, for no matter that is not 
fluid, hath any motion or action in it, but in vertuc 
of forme Tone; It matter be fluid, its parts arc actual- 
ly in motion, and conſequently may impel or givc 
motion to other Bodies; but if 1t be ſolid or conſiſtent, 
the parts are not ſeparate or ſeparately mov'd from 
one another, and therctore cannot impel or give mo- 
tion to any other, but in yertue of their Tone; they 


having no other motion themſelves. Accordingly 
WG 
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we ſee in Artificial Machines there are but two ge- 
neral ſorts, thoſe that moye by ſome fluid or volatile 
matter, as Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit ; 
And thoſe which move by Springs, or by the Tonick: 
diſpoſition of ſome part that gives motion to the reſt : 
For as for ſuch Machincs as act by weights, 'ris not 
the weight that 1s the active principle, but the Air or 
FEcher that 1impels it. Tis true, the Body of an Ani- 
mal 1s a kind of nuxt Machine, and thoſe Organs that 
arc the Primary parts of 1t partake of both theſe prin- 
ciples ; for there arc Spirits and Liquors that do af- 
liſt in the motions of the Mulcles, of the Heart and 
of the Stomach; but we have no occaſion to conti- 
der them at preſent, but only the Tone of the ſolid 
Organs. 

This being obſerv'd in the firſt place, Wherein the 
force of our Organs conſiſts, we might here immedi- 
atcly ſubjoyn, how this force 1s weaken'd and deſtroy'd 
by the uncqual courſe of Nature which now obtains, 
and conſequently our Life ſhorten'd; for the whole 
tate and Oeconomy of the Body depends upon the 
force and action of theſe Organs. But to underitand 
the buſineſs more diſtin&ly, it will be worth our 
timc to examine; upon which of the Organs of the 
Body Life depends more unmediately, and the pro- 
longation of 1t ; that ſo reducing our Inquiries into 
a narrower compaſs, we may manage them with 
more cale and more certainty. 

In the Body of Manthere arc ſeveral Compages, or 
ſetts of parts, ſome whereof need not be contider'd 1n 
this queſtion ; There 1s that Syſteme that ſcrves for 
ſence and local-motion, which is commonly call'd 
the ANIMAL Compages ; and that which ſerves 

for generation, which 1s calld the GENITAL. 
Thele have no influence upon long Lite, being parts 
nouriſhed, not nouriſhing, and that are fed from 
others as Rivers from their Fountain : Wherefore ha- 
ving laid theſe aſide, there remain two Compages 
more, the NATURAL and VITAL, which con- 
fiſt of the Heart and Stomach, with their appenda- 
ges. Thele are the Sources of Lite, and all that 1s ab- 


lolutely neceſſary to the conſtitution of a Living 
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Creature ; what parts we find more, few or many, 
of one ſort or other, according to the ſeveral kinds 
of Creatures, 1s accidental to our purpoſe ; The form 
of an Animal, as we are to conlider it here, lies in 
this little compaſs, and what 1s ſuperaddcd 1s for ſome 
new purpoſes, beſides that of meer Lite, as for Senſe, 
Motion, Generation, and ſuch hike. As in a Watch, 
beſides the Movement, which 1s made to tell you the 
hour of the day, which conſtitures a Watch, you 
may haye a fancy to haye an Alarum added, or a 
Minute-motion, or that it ſhould tell you the day of 
the month ; and this ſometimes will require a new 
Spring, ſometimes only new Wheels ; however if you 
would examine the Nature of a Watch, and upon 
what its motion, or, 1f I may ſo ſay, 1ts Life depends, 
you muſt lay aſide thoſe ſecondary Movements, and 
obſerve the main Spring, and the Wheels that imme- 
diatcly depend upon that, tor all the reſt 1s accidental. 
So for the Life of an Animal, which 1s a piece of Na- 
ture's Clockwork, 1t we would examine upon what the 
duration of it depends, we muſt lay afide thoſe addi- 
tional parts or Syſtems of parts, which are for other 
purpoſes, and confider only the firſt principles and 
fountains of Life, and the cauſes of their natural and 
neceſſary decay. 

Having thus reduc'd our Inquiries to theſe two 
Organs,The Stomach and the Heart,as the two Maſter- 
Springs in the Mechamiſm of an Animal, upon which 
all the reſt depend, let us now ſee what their action 
1s, and how 1t will be more or leſs durable and con- 
ſtant, according to the different Rates of external Na- 
ture. We determin'd before, that the force and atti- 
on of all Organs in the Body was Tonical, and of 
none more remarkably than of theſe two, the Heart 
and Stomach ; for though it be not clearly deter- 
mind what the particular ſtructure of theſe Organs, 
or of their Fibres 15 that makes them Tonical, yet 'tis 
manifeſt by their actions that they are ſo. In the 
Stomach, beſides a peculiar ferment that opens and 
diflolvcs the parts of the Meat, and melts them into 
a fluor or pulp, the coats of it, or Fibres whereof they 
conliſt, haye a motion proper to them, FOCI 
rom 
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from their Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach; 
and compreſs the Meat when 1t 1s receiv'd, and when 
rurn'd into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and ſqueele it in- 
to the Inteſtines ; And the Inteſtines allo partaking of 
the ſame motion, puſh and work it ſtill forwards.into 
thoſe little Veins that convey 1t towards the Heart. 
The Heart hath the ſame general motions with the 
Stomach, of opening and ſhutting, and hath alſo a 
peculiar ferment which rarifies the Bloud that cncers 
into 1t ; and that bloud by the Spring of the Hearr, 
and the particular Texture of its Fibres 1s thrown out 
again to make its Circulation through the Body. 
This1s in ſhort the action of both theſe Organs ; and 
indecd the myſtery of the Body of an Animal, and of 
its operations and Occonomy, conliſts chiefly in 
Springs and Ferments ; The one for the ſolid parts, 
the other in the fluid. 

But to apply this Fabrick of the Organick parts to 
our purpoſe, we may obſerve and conclude, that 
whatſoever weakens the Tone or Spring of theſe two 
Organs, whichare the Bales of al Vitality, weaken 
the principle of Life, and ſhorten the Natural durati- 
on of 1t ; And if of two Orders or Courſes of Na- 
ture, the one be favourable and eatic to thele Tonick 
principles in the Body, and the other uncalic and pre- 
Scqun that courſe of Nature will be attended with 
ong periods of Life, and this with ſhort. And we 
have ſhewn, that 1n the Primitive Earth the courle of 
Nature was even, ſteddy and unchangeable, without 
cither difterent qualities of the Air, or unequal Sea- 
ſons of the Year, which muft needs be more caſte to 
theke principles we ſpeak of, and pernut them to con- 
tinue longer in ther ſtrength and vigour, than they 
can poflibly do under all thoſe changes of the Air, 
of the Atmoſphere, and of the Heavens, which we 
now ſuffer yearly; monthly, and daily. And though 
Sacred Hiſtory had not acquainted us with the Lon- 
gxvity of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs, nor profanc 
Hiſtory with thoſe of the Golden Age, I ſhould have 
concluded, from the Theory alone, and the contem- 
plation of that ſtate of Nature, that the forms of all 


things were much more permanent in that World 
E 6 2 than 
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than in ours, and that the hives of Men and all other 
Animals had longer periods. 

I confeſs I am of opinion, that 'tis this that makes, 
not only theſe living Springs or Tonick Organs of the 
Body, but all ya. Springs alſo, though made of 
the hardeſt Metal, decay fo taft. The difterent preſ- 
ſure of the Atmoſphere, forctiumes heavier, fornetimes 
lighter, more rarc or more denle, moiſt or dry, and 
agitated with different degrees of monion, and 1n dit- 
ferent manners ; this muſt needs operate upon that 
nicer contexture of Bodies, which makes them Tonical 
or Elaſtick ; altering the figure or minutenels of the 
porcs, and the ſtrength and order of the Fibres upon 
which that propricty depends. There 1s a ſubtle and 
#thercal Element that traverſeth the pores of all 
Bodies, and when 'tis ſtraiten'd and pent up there, or 
ſtopt in its uſual courſe and paſſage, its motion 1s 
more quick and cager, 4s a Current of Water, when 
*tis ob{tructed or runs through a narrower Chanel; 
and that ſtrife and thoſe attempts which theſe little 
active Particles make to get free, and follow the ſame 
tracts they did before, do ſtill preſs upon the parts 
of the Body that arc chang'd, to redreſs and reduce 


| themto their firſt and Natural poſture, and in this 


conliſts the force of a Spring. Accordingly we may 
obſerve, that there 1s no Body that 15 Tanical or 
Elaſtick, 1f 1t be lett to 1t ſelf, and to that poſture it 
would take naturally ; for thcn all the parts arcat calc, 
and the ſubtle matter moves trecly and uninterrup- 
rcdly within its pores ; but it by diſtention, or by 
compreſſion, or by flexion, or any other way the ſitu- 
ation of the parts and pores be fo altcr'd, that the Air 
fomctimes, but tor the moſt part that ſubtiler Elc- 
ment 1s uncaſic and compreſt too much, it cauſeth 
tat remtcncy or tcndency to reſtitution, which we 
call the Tone or Spring of a Body. Now as this dil- 
polition of Bodies doth far more cafily periſh than 
their Continuity, ſo Ithink there 1s nothing that con- 
tributes more to 1ts periſhing ( whether in Natural or 
Artificial Springs ) than the uncqual action and diffe- 
rent qualitics of the Xther, Air, and Atmoſphere. 


Ic 
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It will be objected to us, it may be, that in the be: 
ginning of the Chapter we inſtanc'd in Artificial things, 
that would continue for ever, if they had but the 

wer of nouriſhing themſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and 
ſuch like ; why then may hot Natural Machines that 
have that power, laſt for ever? The .caſe 1s not the 
ſame as to the Bodies of Animals, and the things 
there inſtanc'd in, for thoſe were {pringleſs Machines, 
that act only by ſome external cauſe, and not in ver- 
tuc of any Tone or interiour temper of the parts, as 
our Bodics do; and when that Tone or temper is 
deſtroy'd, no nouriſhment can repair it. There 1s 
ſomething, I ſay, irreparable in the Tonical difpoti- 
tion of matter, which, when loſt, cannot be reſtor'd 
by Nutrition ; Nutrition may an{wer to a barc con-. 
ſumption of parts, but where the parts are to be pre- 
ſerv'd in ſuch a temperament, or in ſuch a degree of 
humidity and drinefs, warmth, ratity or denſity, to 
make them capable of that nouriſhment, as well as 
of their other operations, as Organs ; ( which 1s the 
caſe of our Bodies ) there the Heavens, the Air, and 
external Cauſes will change the qualities of the mat- 
ter in ſpite of all Nutrition ; and the qualities of the 
matter being chang'd ( in a courſc of Naturc, where 
the Cauſe cannot be taken, away ) that 1s a fault 1n- 
corrigible, and irreparable by the nouriſhment that 
follows, being hinder'd of its cftc& by the 1ndiſpoſt- 
tion or incapacity of the matter 1t ſelf : And as they 
ſay, a fault in the firſt concottion cannot be correCt- 
cd in the ſecond ; ſo neither can a fault in the Prerc- 
quiſites to all the concoctions be corrected by any of 
them. 

I know the Ancicnts made the decay and term of 
Life ro depend rather upon the humours of the Body, 
than the ſolid parts, and ſuppos'd an Humidum radica- 
le and a Calidum innatum, as they call them, a Radical 
moiſture and Congenit heat to be in every Body from 
Its birth and firſt formation ; and as theſe decay'd, 
life decay'd. But who's wiſer for this account, what 
doth this inſtruct us in ? We know there 1s heat and 
moiſture in the Body, and you may call the one Ra- 


dice}, and the other Innate if you plealc ; this 15 _ 
| p orc 
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ſort of Cant, for we know no more of the real Phy. 
fical Cauſes of that effte&t we cnquir'd into, than we 
did before. What makes this heat and moiſture fail, 
if the nouriſhment be good, and all the Organs in 
their due ſtrength and temper? The firſt and origj- 
nal failure is not in the fluid, but in the ſolid parts, 
which if they continued the ſame, the humours would 
do ſo too. Beſides, what betcl this Radical moiſture 
and heat at the Deluge, that 1t ſhould decay fo faſt 
- afterwards, and laſt ſo long before ? There 1s a cer- 
tain temper, no doubt, of the juices and humours of 
the Body, which 1s more fit than any other to con- 
ſerve the parts from drinels and decay ; but the cauſe 
of that drineſs and decay, or other inhability in the 
ſolid parts, whence 1s that, it not from external Na- - 
cure? *Tis thither we muſt come at length in our ſearch 
of the reaſons of the Natural decay of our Bodies, 
we follow the fate and Laws of that, and I think by 
thoſe Cauſes, and in that order that we have alrcady 
deſcrib'd and explain'd. | 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we may collect from it 
what judgment 15 to be made of thoſe Projectors of 
Immortality, or undertakers to make Men live to the 
Age of Methuſalah, it they will uſe their methods and 
medicines 3 There 1s but one method for this, To 
put the Sun into his old courſe, or the Earth into its 
firſt poſture ; there 15 no other ſecret to prolong lite ; 
Our Bodies will ſympathize with the general courſe 
of Nature, nothing can guard us from it, no Ehxir, 
no Specifick, no Philoſophers-ſtone. But there arc 
Enthuſiaſts in. Philoſophy, as well as in Religion, men 
that go by no principles, but their own conceit and 
fancy, and by a Light within, which ſhines very un- 
certainly, and for the moſt part leads them out of the 
way of truth. And ſo much for this diſquiſition, 
concerning the Cauſes of Longevity, or of the long 
. and ſhort periods of Life in the different periods of 
the World. 


That 
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That the Age of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs is to be 


computed by Solar or common Tears, not by Lunar 
or Months. 


Having made this diſcourſe of the uncqual periods 
of Lite, only in reference to the Ante-diluvians and 
their fam'd Longevity, Icſt we ſhould ſeem to have 
proceeded upon an ill-grounded and miſtaken ſuppo- 
{it1on, we are bound to take notice of, and contute 
that opimon which makes the Years of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Patriarchs to have been Lunar, not Solar, and fo 
would bear us in hand, that they liv'd only ſo many 
Months as Scripture faith they liv'd Years. Secing 
there 1s nothing could drive men to this bold interpre- 
tation, but the incredibility of the thing, as they tan- 
fied ; They having no Notions or Theory whereby it 
could appear intelligible or poſhble to them ; and ſce- 
ing we have taken away that ſtumbling-ſ{tone, and W 
ſhow'd it not only poſſible but neceſſary, according Ee - 
to the conſtitution of that World, that the periods 8. 
of Lite ſhould be far longer than in this ; by remo- 
ving the ground or occaſion of their mifinterpretatt- 
on, we hope we have undeceiv'd them, and let them 
{ce that there is no need of that ſubterfuge, cither to 
prevent an incongruity, or ſave the credit of the Sa- 
cred Hiſtorian. 

But as this opinion 1s inconſiftent with Nature 
truly underſtood, ſo 1s it allo with common Hiſtory ; 
for bc{ides what I have already mention'd 1n the firit 
Chapter of this Book, 7oſephus tells us, that the Hiſto- Zi. 1. 
r1ans of all Nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, give nc 2h. 
the ſame account of the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth ; 
Manetho, who writ the ſtory of the Egyptians, Beroſus, 
who writ the Chaldzan Hiſtory, and thoſe Authors that 
have given us an account of the Phoenician Antiquities ; 
beſides Molus and Heſtizxus, and Hicronymus the Xgyp- 
tian ; and amongſt the Greeks Heſiodus, Hecateus, Hel- 
lanicus, Acufilaus, Ephorus and Nicolaus. We have 
the Suſfrages of all theſe, and their common conſent, that 
in the firſt Ages of the World Men livd a thouſand Tears. 


Now we cannot well ſuppoſe, that all theſe Hiſtorians 
meant 
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meant Lznar Years, or that they all conſpir'd together 
to make and propagate a Fable. 

Laſtly, as Nature and Profane Hiſtory do diſown 
and confute this opinion, ſo much more doth Sacred 
Hiſtory ; not indeed 1n profeſs terms, for Moſes doth 
not ſay that he uſeth Solar Years, but by ſeveral marks 
and obſeryations, or collateral Arguments, 1t may be 
clearly collected, that he doth not uſe Lunar. As 
firſt, han He diſtinguiſheth Months and Tears in 
the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and of the lite of Noah, 
for Gen. 7. 11. he faith in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah's life, in the ſecond month, vc. Ir 'cannot be 
imagin'd that in the ſame verle and ſentence theſe 
rwo terms of 7ear and Month ſhould be ſo confounded 
as to {ignifie the ſame thing ; and therefore Noah's 
Years were not the ſame with Months, nor conlc- 
quently thoſe of the other Patriarchs, tor we have no 
realon to make any difkerence. Beſides, what ground 
was there, or how was 1t proper or pertinent to rec- 
kon, as Moſes does there, firſt, ſecond, third Month, 
as ſo many going to a Year, 1t cyery one of them was 
a Year ? And ſecing the Deluge begun 1n the fix hun- 
dredth year of Noah's life, and in the ſecond Month, 
and ended 1n the {1x hundredth and firſt Year ( Chap.s. 
13. ) the firſt or ſecond Month, all that was betwixt 
theſe two terms, or all the duration of the Dcluge, 
made but one year in Noah's lite, or 1t may be not fo 
much ; and we know Moſes reckons a great many 
months 1n the duration of the Deluge ; fo as this isa 
demonſtration that Noah's years are not to be under- 


| ſtood of Lanar. And to imagine that his years are to 


be underſtood one way, and thoſe of his fellow-Pa- 
triarchs another, would be an inaccountable fiction. 
This Argument therefore extends to all the Antc-dilu- 
vians ; And Noah's life will take in the Poſt-diluyians 
too, for you ſee part of it runs among(t them, and 
tics rogether the two Worlds ; ſo that if we exclude 
Lunar years from his life, we exclude them from all, 
thoſe of his Fathers, and thoſe of his Children. 
Secondly, If Lunar years were underſtood in the 
Agecs of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs, the interval be- 


 ewixt the Creation and the Deluge would be too 


ſhort, 
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ſhort, and in many reſpe&ts incongruous: There 
would be but 1656 months from the beginning of 
the World to the Flood; which converted into com- 
mon years, make but 127 ycars and five months for 
that interyal. This perverts all Chronology, and 
beſides, makes the number of people ſo ballad in- 
conſiderable at the time of the Deluge, that deſtroy- 
ing of the World was not ſo much as deſtroying of a 
Country Town would be now : For from one couple 
you cannot well imagine there could ariſc above five 
hundred perſons in ſo ſhort a time ; bur if there was 
a thouſand, 'tis not ſo many as we have ſometimes }. 
ina good Country Village. And were the Flood- 
gates of Heaven oper'd, and the great Abyfle broken 
up, to deſtroy ſuch an handful of people? and the 
Waters rais'd fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Moun- 
tains throughout the face of the Earth; to drown a 
Pariſh or two ? 1s not this more incredible than our 
Age of the Patriarchs? Beſides, this ſhort interval 
doth not lcave room for Ten generations, which we 
find from Adam to the Flood, nor allows the Patri- 
archs age enough at the time when they are ſaid to 
have got Children. One hundred twenty ſeven years 
for Ten generations 1s very {trait ; and of theſe you 
muſt take off forty {1x years for one Generation only, 
or for Apah, for he liv'd ſix hundrcd ycars before the 
Flood, Md if they were Lunar, they would come 
however to forty ſix of our years; ſo that for the 
other ' nine Generations you would have but cighty 
one ycars, that 1s, nine years a-piece ; at which Age 
they muſt all be ſuppos'd to have begun to get Chil- 
dren; which you cannot but think a very ablurd 
ſuppoſition. Thus it would' be, 1t you divide the 
whole time equally amongſt-the nine Generations, but 
if you conſider ſome fingle inſtances, as they are ſer 
down by Moſes, 'tis (till worſe ; for Mahaliel and his 
Grandchild Enoch are ſaid to have got Children at 
ſixty five years of Age, which if you ſuppoſe months, 
they were bur five years old at that time ; now I ap- 
pcal to any one, Whether 1t 1s more 1ncredible: that 
men ſhould live to theage of nine hundred years, or 
that they ſhould beget —_— at the age of fiye years. 
F 
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You will ſay, it may be, 'tis truc thelc 1nconveni- 
ences follow, 1f our Hebrew Copics of the Old Telta- 
ment be Authentick ; but if the Greek Tranſlation by 


the Septuagint be of better Authority, as ſome would 
have 1t to be, that gives a little relief m thus caſe, 


| for the Septuagint make the diſtancetrom the Creation 


to the Flood fx hundred years more than the Hebrew 
Text does, and fo give us a little more room for our 
Ten Generations: And not only fo, but they havefo 
conyenicntly diſpos'd thoſe additional years, as to 
ſalve thc other inconvenience too, of the Patriarchs 
having Thildren ſo young : For what Patriarchs are 
found to have got Children ſooner than the reſt, and 
ſo ſoon; that upon a computation by Lxnar years, 
they would be but meer Children themſclves at that 
time, to theſe, more years are added and plac'd op- 
portuncly before the time of their getung Children 
ſo as one can ſcarce forbcar to think that it was done 
on purpoſe to cure that inconvenience, and to fayour 
and protect the computation by Zznar years. The 
thing looks ſo like an artifice, and as done to ſerve a 
turn, that one cannot but have a leſs opinion of that 
Chronology tor it. 

But not to enter upon that diſpute at preſcnt, me- 
thinks they have not wrought the cure cftectually 
cnough, for with theſe fix hundred Lanar years ad- 
ded, the fumm will be only one hundred thy three 
common years and odd months; and from theſe de- 
ducting, as we did before, for Noah, forty fix years, 
and for Adam, or the firſt Generation, about eighteen, 
( tor he was two hundred and thirty years old, accor- 
ding to the Septuagint, when he begort Seth ) there 
will remain but one hundred and nine years for cight 
Generations ; which will be thireeen years a-piece and 
odd months ; a low age to get Children in, and to 
hold for eight Generations together. Neither is the 
other inconvenience we mention'd, well cur'd by the 
Septuagint account, namely, the ſmall number of 
pcople that would be m the World at the Deluge ; 
tor the Septuagint account, if underſtood of Lunar 
vcars, adds but forty {ix common years to the He- 


brew account, and to the age of the World at _ De- 
| USC; 


luge, in which time there could be but a very ſmall 
acceſſion to the number of Mankind. So as both 
theſe incongruines continue, though not 1n the ſame 
degree, and ſtand good 1n cither account, if it be un- 
dexſtood of Lznar years. q- 
Thirdly, 'tis manifeſt from other Texts of Scrip- 
ture, and from other conſiderations, that our firſt Fa- 
thers hiv'd very long, and conſiderably longer than ' 
men have done ſince; whereas if their years be inter- 
preted Lznar, there 1s not one of them that liv'd to 
the age that men do now ; Methuſalah himſelf did 
not reach threeſcore and fifteen years, upon that in- 
terpretation : Which doth depreſs them not only be: 
low thoſe that liv'd next to the Flood, but below all 
following Generations to this day ; and thoſe firft Ages 
of the World, which were always celebrated for 
ſtrength and vivacity, are made as weak and feeble 
as the laſt dregs of Nature. We may obſerve, that 
after the Flood for ſome time, nll the priſtine Craſis of 
the Body was broken by the new courſe of Nature, 
they liv'd five, four, three, two hundred years, and 
the Life of Men ſhorten'd by degrees ; but before the 
Flood,” when they hv'd longer, there was no ſuch de- 
creaſe or gradual declenſion in their lives. For Noah, 
who was the laſt, liv'd longer than Adam ; and Me- 
thuſalah yho was laſt but two, Iiv'd thelongeſt of all : 
So that y was not {imply their diſtance from the be- 
ginning of the World that made men hve a ſhorter 
time, but ſome change which happen'd in Nature 
after ſuch a period of time; namely, at the Deluge, 
when the declenſion begun. Let's ſet down the 
Table of both ſtates. 
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A Table of the Ages of 

A Table of the Ages of the the Poſi- iluvian Fathers, 

Ante-diluvian Fathers. from Shem to Joleph. 

Years. Years. 

RS rinopamond 930 Shem —— 600 
Set ——— — 9g12 Arphaxad —— 438 
Enos —— — — — 905 Salah — 4.33 
Cainan — YO Eber -—————— 464 
Mabaleel - — 895 Peleg —————— 239 
Fared — —— 962 Rey ——————— 239 
Enoch — — 365 Serug ——— ————— 230 
Methuſalah ——— g6g Nahor —_——— 148 
Lamech — 177 leah — —— 205 
Noah — —— go Abraham 175 
Jo, natoleg ego 200 

GOD —————— 147 
Foſeph ——— 110 


From theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Lives were 
much longer before the Flood, and next after it, than 
they are now ; which alfo 1s confirm'd undemiably by 
Zacob's complaint of the ſhortnels of his lite, in com- 
pariſon of his Fore-fathers, when he had liv'd one 
bundred and thirty ycars, Ger. 47. 9. The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years ; 


 fews and evil have the days of the years of my'life been, 


and have not attained unto the days of the years of the 
life of my Fathers. There was then, 'tis certain, long- 
livd men in the World bctore . Zacob's time ; when 
were they, before the Flood or atter ? We ſay both, 
according as the Tables ſhow it : Bur if you count 
by Lznar years, there never were any, cither before 
or after, and acob's complaint was unjuſt and falle ; 
for he was the oldeſt Manin the World himſelf, or at 
lcaſt there was none of his Forc-fathers that liv'd fo 
long as he. | 
The Patrons of this opinion muſt needs find them- 
ſelves at a loſs, how or where to break off the ac- 
count:of Lznar years in.Sacrcd Hiſtory, if they once = 
2dmut it. Tf they fay, that way of counting muſt on- 
ly be extended to the Flood, then they make 3 
Polt- 
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Poſt-diluvian Fathers longer liv'd than the Ante-dilu- 
vian ; did the Flood bring in Longzvity * how could 
that be the cauſe of ſuch an cftect? Beſides, if they 
allow the Poſt-diluvians to have hv'd fix hundred 
( common ) ycars, that being clearly beyond the 
{ftandard of our lives, I ſhould never ſtick at two or 
three -hundred years more for the firſt Ages of the 
World. It they extend their Lznar account to the 
Poſt-diluvians too, they will fill be intangled in 
worle abſurdities ; for they muſt make their Iives mi- 
ſerably ſhorr, and their age of getting Children alto- 
gether incongruous and 1mpoſhible. Nahor, tor cx- 
ample, when he was but two years and three months 
old muſt have begot Terah, Abraham's Father : And 
all the rcſt betwixt him and Shem muſt have had 
Children before they were three ycars old : A pretty 
race of Pignies. Then ther Iives were proportiona- 
bly ſhort, for this Nahor liv'd but cleven years and 
{ix months at this rate ; and his Grandchild Abraham, . 
who 1s ſaid to have died in a good old age, and full of 
years, ( Gen. 25.8.) was not fourteen years old. Whar 
a ridiculous account this gives of Scripture-Chrono- 
logy and Genealogics? Bur you'l fay, it may be, thele 
Lxnar years are not to be carried lo far as Abrahan: 
neither ; tell us then where youl ſtop, and why you 
ſtop in ſuch a place rather than another. If you once 
take in Lunar years, what ground 1s there 1n the Text, 
or 1n the Hiſtory, that you ſhould change your way 
of computing, at ſuch a time, or in ſuch a place ? 
All our Ancient Chronology 1s: founded upon the 
Books of Moſes, where the terms and periods of timc 
are Gpreſt by years, and often by Genealogics, and 
the Lives of Men ; now 1t theſe © years are ſometimes 
to be interpreted Lunar, and ſometimes Solar, without 
any diſtinction made in the Text, what light or cer- 
tain rule have weto go by ? ler theſe Authors name 
to us the parts and no where, and only where, the 
Lunar years are to be underſtood, and I dare under- 
take to ſhow, that their method 1s not only arbitrary; 
but abſurd and incoherent. 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we cannot but repeat 


what we have partly obſcry'd bctore, How neceflary 
if 
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it is to underſtand Nature, if we would rightly un- 
derſtand thoſe things in holy Writ that rctate to the 
Natural World. For without this knowledge, as we 
are apt to'think ſome things conſiſtent and credible 
that are really impoſlible'in Nature ; ſo on the other 
hand, we are apt to look upon other things as 1ncre- 
dible and impoſſible that are really founded in Na- 
ture. And ſeeing every one 1s willing ſo to expound 
Scripture, as it may be to them good ſence, and con- 
ſiſtent with their Notions in other things, they are 
forc'd many times to go againſt the cafic and natural 
importance of the words, and to 1inycnt other inter- 
pretations more compliant with their principles, and, 
as they think, with the nature of tn1.1gs. We have, I 
ſay, a great inſtance of this before us in the Scripturc- 
Hiſtory of the long lives of the Ante-diluvians, where 
without any ground or ſhadow of ground in the 
Narration, only to comply with a miſtaken Philoſo- 
phy, and their 1gnorance of the Primitive World, 
many men would beat down the Scripture account of 
years into months, and fink the lives of thoſe firſt Fa- 
thers below the rate of the worſt of Ages. Whereby 
that great Monument, which Providence hath left us 
of the firſt World, and of its difterence from the Se- 
cond, would not only be defac'd, bur wholly demo- 
Iiſht. And all chis ſprung only from the ſeeming in- 
credibility of the thing ; - they cannot ſhow in any 
part of Scripture, New or Old, that theſe Lynar years 
are made uſe of, or that any computation, literal or * 
Propherical, proceeds upon them : Nor that there is 
any thing inthe Text or Context of that place, that ar- 
gUucs or intimatesany ſuch account. We have erfea- 
vour'd, upon this occaſion, cftcctually to prevent this 
miſconſtruction of Sacred Hiſtory, for the future ; 
both by ſhowing the incongruitics that follow upon 
It, and alſo that there isno neceflity from Nature of 
any {uch ſhift or evaſion, as that 1s: But rather on the 
contrary, that we have juſt and neceſſary reaſons to 
conclude, That as the Forms of all things would be far 
more pcrmanent and laſting in that Priminye ſtate of 
the Heavens and the Earth; fo particularly the Lives 
of Men, and of other Animals. 
CHAP. 
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Concerning the Waters of the Primitive Earth : 
I hat the ſtate of the Regions of the Air was then, 
and how all Waters proceeded from them ; how the 
Rivers aroſe, what was their courſe, and how 
they ended. Several things im Sacred Writ that 
confirm this Hydrography of the firſt Earth. 
eſpecially the Origin of the Rainbow, 


[is thus far clear'd our way to Paradiſe, and Fl 
g1ven a rational account of 1ts general proper- IF 
ties ; before we proceed to diſcourſe of the place of 
it, there 1s one affair of moment, concerning this 
Primitive Earth, that muſt firſt be ſtated and ex- 
plain'd ; and that is, How 1t was watcr'd ; from what 
cauſes and in what manner. How could Fountains 
riſe, or Rivers flow in an Earth of that Form and Na- 
ture > We have ſhut up the Sea with thick walls on 
every {ide, and taken away all communication that 
could be 'twixt it and the external Earth ; and we have 
'remov'd all the Hills and the Mountains where the 
Springs ule to riſe, and whence the Rivers deſcend to 
water the face of the ground : And laſtly, we have 
left no iſſue for theſe Rivers, no Ocean to receive 
them, nor any other place to digburden themlclves 
into : So that our New-found World 1s like to be a 
dry and barren Wilderneſs, and ſo far from being Pa- 
radiſiacal, that it would ſcarce be habuablc. 

I confeſs there was nothing in this whole Theory 
that gave ſo rude a ſtop to my thoughts, as this part 
of,it, concerning the Rivers of the firſt Earth ; how 
they riſe, how they flow'd, and how they ended. Ir 
ſeem'd at firſt, that we had wip'd away at once the 
Notion and whole Doctrine of Rivers ; we had rurn'd 


the Earth ſo ſmooth, that there was not an Hill or 
rifing 
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riſing for the head of a Spring, nor any fall or de- 
ſcent for the courle of a River : Beſides, I had ſucker 
in the common opinion of Philoſophers, That all Ri- 
vers riſe from the Sea, and return to 1t again ; and 
both thoſe pallages, I ſee, were ſtopt up 1n that Earth, 
This gave me occaſion to reflect upon the modern, 
and more ſolid opinion, concerning the Origin of 
Fountains and Rivers, That they riſe chiefly trom 
Rains and melted Snows, and not from the Sea ; and 
as ſoon as I had undeceiv'd my ſelt in that particu- 
lar, I ſce it was neccflary to conſider, and examine 
how the Rains fell in that firſt Earth, to underſtand 

what the ſtate'of their Waters and Rivers would be. 
And I had no ſooner applid my (clt to that Inqui- 
ry, but I cafily diſcoverd, that the Order of Nature 
in the. Regions of the Air, would be then very diffe- 
rent from what 1t 15 now, and the Mctcorology of 
that World was of another ſort from that of the pre- 
ſent. The Air was always calm and cqual, there 
could be no violent Metcors there, nor any- that pro- 
ceeded from cxtremity of Cold; as Ice, Snow or 
Hail ; nor Thunder ncither ; for the Clouds could 
not be of a-quality or conſiſtency fit tor ſuch an ct- 
te&t, cither by falling one upon another, or by their 
diſruption. And as for Winds, they could not be 
either 1mpetuous or irregular in that Earth ; ſeeing 
there were neither Mountains nor any other incqua- 
lities to obſtruct the courſe of the Vapours ; nor any 
uncqual Seaſons, or” uncqual action of the Sun, 
nor any contrary and {trughng motions of the Air: 
Nature was then a ſtranger to all thoſe diſorders. But 
as for watery Metcors, or thoſe that riſe from watcry 
Vapours moreimmediately, as Dews and Rains, therc 
could not bur be plenty of theſe, in ſome part or 
other of that Earth ; for the attion of the Sun in rai- 
ting Vapours, was very {trong and very conſtant, and 
the Earth was at firſt moiſt and foft, and according 
as 1t grew more dry, the Rays of the Sun would 
PICCCC more deep into 1t, and reach at length the 
great Abyfle which lay underncath, and was an uncx- 
haulted ftorchouſe of new Vapours. Bur, 'tis true, 
the ſame Heat which extracted thele Vapours fo o_ 
outly, 
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ouſly, would alſo hinder them from condenſing into 
Clouds or Rain, in the warmer parts of the Earth ; 
and there being no Mountains at thattime, nor con- 
trary Winds, nor any ſuch cauſes ro ſtop them or 
comprels them, we muſt conſider which way they 
would tend, and what their courſe would be, and 
whether they. would any where meet with cauſes ca- 
pable to change or condenſe them ; for 'upon this, 
ts manifeſt, would depend the Metcors of that Air, 
and the Waters of that Earth. 

And as the heat of the Sun was chiefly towards the 
middle parts of the Earth, ſo the copious Vapours 
raisd there were moſt rarified and agitated ; and be- 
Ng ONCe 1n the open Air, their courſe would be that 
way, where they found leaſt reſiſtance to their moti- 
on ; and that would certainly be towards the Poles, 
and the colder Regions of the Earth. For Eaſt and 
Weſt they would meet with as warm an Air, and Va- 
pours as much agitated as themſelves, which there- 
fore would not yield to their progreſs that way ; but 
towards the North and the South, they would find a 
more caſte paſſage, the Cold of thoſe parts attracting 
them, as we call it, that is, making way to their mo- 
tion and dilatation without much refiſtance, as Moun- 
tains and Cold places uſually draw Vapours from the 
warmer. So as the regular and conſtant courſe of 
the Vapours of that Earth, which were rais'd chiefly 
about the Aquinoctial and middle parts of 1t, would 
be towards the extream parts of 1t, or towards the 
Poles. 

And in conſequence of this, when theſe Vapours 
were arriy'd in thoſe cooler Climats, and cooler parts 
of the Air, they would be condens'd into Rain ; for 
wanting there the cauſe of their agitation, namely 
the heat of the Sun, their motion - would ſoon begin 
to languiſh, and they would fall cloſer ro one another 
in the form of Water. For thedifterence betwixt Va- 
pours and Water is only gradual, and conſiſts in this, 
that Vapours are in a flying motion, ſeparate and d1- 
{tant cach from another ; but the parts of Water arc 
in a creeping motion, cloſe to one another, hke a 
{warm of Bees, when they are ſetled; as Vapours re- 
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(cmble the ſame Bees in the Air betore they ſettle to- 
gether. Now there is nothing puts theſe Vapours up- 
on the wing, or keeps them fo, but a ſtrong agitati- 
on by Heat ; and when that fails, as 1t muſt do 1n all 
colder places and Regions, they neccſlarily return to 
Water again. Accordingly therctore we muſt ſup- 
poſe they would ſoon, after they reacht theſc cold Re- 
210ns, be condens'd, and fall down in a continual 
Rain or Dew upon thoſe parts of the Earth. -I fay a 
continual Rain ; for ſecing the action - of the- Sun, 
which rais'd the Vapours, was ( at that tune ) always 
the ſame, and the ſtate of the Air always alike, nor 
any croſs Winds, nor any thing elſe that could hin- 
der the courſe of the Vapours towards the Poles, nor 
their condenſation when arriv'd there ; 'tis manifeſt 
there would be a conſtant Source or ftorchouſe of 
Waters in thoſe parts of the Air, and in thoſe parts of 
the Earth. 

And this, I think, was the eſtabliſht order of Na- 
ture in that World, this was the ſtate of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Heavens and Earth; all their Waters came from 
above, and that with a conſtant ſupply and circulati- 
on ; for when the croud of Vapours, rais'd about the 
middle parts of the Earth, found vent and iflue this 
way towards the Poles, the paſſage being once open'd, 
and the Chanel made, the Current would be ſtill con- 
tinued without-intermiſhon ; and as they were dil- 
folv'd and ſpent there, they would ſuck in more and 
more of thoſe which tollowed, and came in freſh 
{treams from the hotter Climates. Ariftotle, T re- 
member, in his Meteors ſpeaking of the courſe of the 
| Vapours, faith, there 1s a River in the Air, conſtantly 
flowing betwixt the Heavens and the Earth, made by 
the aſcending and deſcending Vapours ; This was 
more remarkably true in the Primitive Earth, where 
the ſtate of Nature was more conſtant and regular ; 
there was indeed an uninterrupted flood of Vapours 
riſing in one Region of the Earth, and flowing to 
another, and there continually diſtilling in Dews and 
Rain, which made this Acreal River. As may be ca- 
fily apprehended from this Scheme of the Earth and 


Air. | 
Thus 
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Thus we have found a Source for Waters in the 
firſt Earth, which had no communication with the 
Sea ; and a Source that would never fail, neither 
- diminiſh or overflow, but feed the Earth with an 
equal ſupply throughout all the parts of the year. 
Burt there 1s a ſecond difhculty that appears at the 
end of this, How theſe Waters would flow upon the 
even ſurface of the Earth, or form themſelves into 
Rivers ; there being no deſcent or dechivity for their 
courſe. There were no hills, nor Mountains, nor 
high Lands in the firſt Earth, and if theſe Rains fell 
in the Frigid Zones, or towards the Poles, there they 
would ſtand, in Lakes and Pools, having no deſcent 
one way more than another ; and 1o the reſt of the 
Earth would be no better for them. ' This, I confeſs; 
appear'd as great a difficulty as the former; and 


would be unanſwerable, for oughtI know, if that firſt 
Gg 2 _ Earth 
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Earth had been exactly Spherical ; but we noted be- 
fore, that 1t was Oval or Oblong ; and in ſuch a Fi- 
gure, 'tis manifeſt, the Polar parts arc higher than the 
Aquinoctal, that 1s, more remote from the Center, 
as appears to the eye-in this Scheme. Thus affords us 
a preſent remedy, and ſets us free of the ſecond difhi- 
culty ; for by this means the Waters which fell abour 
the extream parts of the Earth, would have a conti- 
nual deſcent towards the middle parts of it ; this Fi- 
gure gives them motion and diſtribution ; and many 
Rivers and Rivulets would flow from thoſe Mother- 
Lakes to refreſh the face of the Earth, bending their 
courſe ftll towards the middle parts of it. 
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Tis true, theſe derivations of the Waters at firſt 
would be very irregular and diffulc, till the Chanels 
were a little worn and hollowed ; and though that 


Earth was ſmooth and- uniform, yet 'tis impoſlible, 
upon 
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upon an inclining ſurface, but that Waters ſhould find 
a way of creeping downwards, as we fee upon a 
ſmooth Table, or a flagg'd Pavement, if there be the 
leaſt inclination, Water will low from the higher to 
the lower parts of 1t, cither dirc&t]y, or winding to 
and fro : So the ſmoothneſs of that Earth would be 
no hinderance to the courſe of the Rivers, provided 
there was a general dechvity in the fite and libration 
of it, as tis plain there was from the Poles towards 
che Xquator. The Current indeed would be ealic 
and gentle all along, and if it chanc'd in ſome places 
to relt or be ſtopt, 1t would ſpread it fclt into a plca- 
fant Lake, till by freſh ſupplies it had raisd its Wa- 
ters ſo high, as to overflow and break looſe again ; 
then it would purſue its way, with many other Ri- 
yers 1ts compamons, through all the temperate Chl- 
mates, as far as the Torrid Zone. 

But you'll ſay, when they were got thither, what 
would become of them then ? How would they end 
or finiſh their courſe ? This 15 the third difhculty, con- 
cerning the ending of the Rivers in that Earth; what 
iflue could they have when they were come to the 
middle parts of it, whither, 1t ſeems, they all tended. 
There was no Seca to loſe themſelves in, as our Rivers 
do; nor any Subterraneous paſlages to throw them- 
{elves into ; how would they dic, what would be their 
fate at laſt ? I anſwer, The greater Rivers, when they 
were come towards thoſe parts of the Earth, would 
' be divided into many branches, or a multitude of 
Rivulets ; and thoſe would be partly exhal'd by the 
heat of the Sun, and partly drunk up by the dry and 
ſandy Earth. But how and in what manner this 
came to pals, requiresa little further Explication. 

We muſt therefore obſerve in the firſt place, that 
. thoſe Rivers as they drew nearer to the Aquinoctul 
parts, would find a leſs declivity or deſcent of ground 
than in the beginning or former part of their courſe ; 
that is evident from the Oval Figure of che Earth, 
for near the middle parts of an Oval, the Semidiame- 
ters, as I may call them, are very little ſhorter one 
than another; and for this reaſon the Rivers, when 


they were advanc'd towards the middle parts of the 
Earch, 
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Earth, would begin to flow more f{lowly, and by that 
weaknels of their Current, ſufter themſelves eafily tg 
be divided and diſtra&ted into ſeveral lefler ſtreams 
and Rivulets; or elſe, having no force to wear a Cha- 
nel, would lic ſhallow upon the ground like a plaſh of 
Water ; and in both caſes their Waters would be 
much more expos'd to the action of the Sun, than if 
they had kept together in a deeper Chanel, as they 
were before. 

Secondly, we muſt obſerve, that ſceing theſe Wa- 
ters could not reach to the middle of the Torrid 
Zone, for want of deſcent; that part of the Earth 
having the Sun always perpendicular over it, and be. 
ing refreſht by no Rivers, would become extreamly 
dry and parch'd, and be converted at length into a * 
kind of ſandy, Deſart ; ſo as all the Waters that were 
carricd thus far, and were not exhal'& and conſum'd 
by the Sun, would be ſuckt up, as in a Spunge, by 
theſe Sands of the Torrid Zone. This was the com- 
mon Grave wherein the Rivers of the firſt Earth were 
buricd ; and this 15 nothing but what happens ſtill in 
leveral parts of the preſent Earth, clpecially in Africk, 
where many Rivers never flow into the Sca, but ex- 
pire after the ſame manner as theſe did, drunk up by 
the Sun and the Sands. And one arm of Euphrates 
dies, as I remember, amongſt the Sands of Arabia, aft- 
tcr the manner of the Rivers of the firſt Earth. 

Thus we have conquer'd the greateſt difficulty, in 
my apprehenſion, in this whole Theory, 7o find out 
the ſtate-of the Rivers in the Primitive and Ante-dilu- 
vian Earth, their Origin, courſe, and period. We 
have becn forc'd to win our ground by Inches, and. 
nave.divided the difhculty into parts, that we might 
encounter them ſingle with more eaſe. The Rivers of 
that Farth, you ſee, were in moſt reſpects different, 
and in ſome contrary to ours; and if you could turn 
our Rivers backwards, to run from the Sca towards 
their Fountain-heads, they would more reſemble the 
courle of thoſe Ante-diluvian Rivers ; for they were 
greateſt at their farſt ſetting out, and the Current at- 
ecrwards, when 1t was more weak, and the Chancl 
more ſhallow, was divided into many branches, ap 
ittle 
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lictle Rivers ; like-the Arteries in our Body, that carry 

the Bloud, they arc greateſt at firſt, and the further 

they go from the Heart, their Source, the leſs they 

grow and divide into a multitude of little branches; 

which loſe themſelves inſenfibly in \the habic of the 

— as theſe little Floods did in the Sands of the 
rth. 
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Becauſe it pleaſeth more, and makes a greater im- 
preſſion upon us, to ſee things repreſented to the Eye, 
than to read their deſcription in words, we have ven- 
tur'd to give a model of the Primayal Earth, with its 
Zones or greater Climatecs, and the general order and 
tracts of its Rivers : Not that we belicye things to 
have been in the very ſame form as here exhibited, 
' but this may ſerve as a general Ided of that Earth; 
which may be wrought into more exactnelſs, accor- 


ding as wearcable to cnlarge or correctour honglns 
cre- 
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hereafter. And as the Zones: here repreſented re: 
ſemble the Belts or Faſcia of Zupiter, ſo we ſuppoſe 
them to proceed from like cauſes, that Planet being, 
according to our judgment, in an Ante-diluvian ſtate, 
as the Earth we. here repreſent. As for the Polar 
parts im that our Earth, I can ſay very little of them,they 
would make a Scene by themſelves, and a very part: 
ticular one ; The Sun would be perpetually 1n their 
Horizon, which makes me think the Rains would not 


| fall ſo much there as in the other parts of the Frigid 


Zones, where accordingly we have made their chief 
ſcat and receptacle. That they flow'd from thence in 
ſuch a like manner as 1s here repreſented, we have al- 
ready prov'd; And ſometimes 1n their paſſage ſwelling 
into Lakes, and towards the end of their courle parting 
into ſeveral ſtreams and branches, they would water 
thoſe parts of the Earth like a Garden. 

We have before compar'd the branchings of theſe 
Rivers towards the end of their courſe to the ramifi- 
cations of the Arteries :1n the Body, when they arc 
far from the Heart near the extream parts; and ſome, 
It may be, looking upon this Scheme, would carry 
the compariſon further, and ſuppoſe, that as in the 
Body the Bloud 1s not loſt in the habit of the fleſh, 


bur ſtrain'd thorough it, and taken up again by the 


litcle branches of the Veins; ſo in that Earth the 
Waters were not loſt in thoſe Sands of the Torrid 
Zone, bur ſtrajn'd or percolated thorough them, and 
receiv'd into the Chanels of the other Hemiſphere. 
This indeed would in ſome meaſure anſwer the Noti- 
on which ſeveral of the Ancicnt Fathers make uſe of, 
that the Rivers of Paradiſe were trajected out of the 
other Henuſphere 1nto this, by Subterrancous paſſa- 
ges. But, I confels, I could never ſce 1t poſſible, how 
ſuch a trajection could be made, nor how they could 
have any motion, being arriv'd in another Hemi- 
ſphere ; and thercfore I am apt to believe, that do- 
ctrine among(t the Ancients aroſe from an intanglc- 
ment 1nerheir principles ; They ſuppos'd generally, 
that Paradiſe was in the other Hemnuſpherc, as we ſhall. 
have occaſion to ſhow hereafter ; and yet they be- 
hev'd that Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, and Ganges were the 
Rivers 
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Rivers of Paradiſe, or came out of it ; and theſe two 
opinions they could not reconcile, or make out, bur 
by ſuppoling that theſe tour Rivers had their Foun: 
tain-heads in the other Hemiſphere, and by ſome 
wonderful traje&tion broke out again here. This was 
the expedient they found out to make their opinions 
conſiſtent one with another ; but this 1s a method to 
me altogether unconceivable, and for my part I do 
not love tobe led out of my depth, leaning only up- a 
on Antiquity. How there could be any fuch com- 
munication, cither above ground, or under ground, 
berwixt the two Hemuſpheres, docs not appear, and 
therefore we mult {till ſuppole the Torrid Zone to 
have been the Barrier betwixt them, which nothing 
could pals cither way. 

We have now examin'd and determin'd the ſtate 
of the Air, and of the Waters in the Primitive Earth, 
by the Iight and conſequences of reaſon ; and we 
muſt not wonder to find them difterent from the 
preſent order of Nature ; what things are faid of 
them, or relating to them 1n holy Writ, do tcſtihe or 
imply as much; and it will be worth our time to' 
make ſome reflection upon thole paſlages tor our tur- 
ther confirmation. Moſes tclls us, that the Rainbow 
was ſet in the Clouds after the Deluge ; thole Hea- 
vens then that never had a Rainbow bcetore, were cer- 
tainly of a conſtitution very difterent from ours. And : 
S. Peter doth formally and cxpreſly tell us, that the 277% _ 
01d Heavens, or the Ante-diluvian Heavens had adif- 7 
ferent conſtitution from ours, and particularly, that 
they were compos'd or conſtituted of Water ; which 
Philoſophy of the Apoſtle's may be cafily underſtood, __ 
if we attcnd to two things, firſt, that the Heavens he 
ſpeaks of, were not the Starry Heavens, but the Acrial 
Heavens, or the Regions of our Air, where the Mc= 
tcors arc ; Secondly, that there were no Metcors 1n 
thoſe Regions, or in thoſe Heavens, till the Deluge, 
but watery Mectcors, and therefore, he ſays, they con- 
ſiſted of Water. And this ſhows the toundy1on up- 
on which that deſcription is made, how coherently 
the Apoſtle argues, and how juſtly he diſftinguiſheth 


the firſt Heavens from rhe preſent Heavens, or rather 
H h oppoſcth 
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oppoſeth them one to another ; becaule as thoſe were 
conſtitured of Water and watery Mctcors only, fo 
the preſent Heavens, he ſaith, have treaſures of Fire, 
fiery Exhalations and Meteors, and a diſpoſition to 
become the Executioners of the Divine wrath and 
decrces in the final Conflagration of the Earth. 

This minds me alſo of the Celeſtial Waters, or the 
Waters above the Firmament, which Scripture ſome- 
times mentions, and which, methinks, cannot be cx- 
plain'd fo firly and empharically upon any ſuppoſiti- 
on as this of ours. Thoſe who place them above the 
Starry Heavens, ſeem neither to underſtand Aftrono- 
my nor Philoſophy ; and, on the other hand, it no- 
thing be underſtood by them, but the Clouds and 
the middle Region of the Air, as 1t 1s at preſent, me- 
thinks that was no ſuch eminent and remarkable thing, 
as to deſerve a particular commemoration by Moſes 
in his fix days work ; but if we underſtand them, not as 
they are now, butas they were then, the only Source of 
Waters, or the only Source of Waters upon that Earth, 
( tor they had not one drop of Water but what was 
Celeſtial, ) this gives it a new force and Emphaſis : Be- > 
{ides, the whole middle Region having no other ſort of 
Meteors but them, that made it ſtill the greater ſingu- 
larity,and more worthy commemoration. As for the Ri- 
vers of Paradiſe, there 1s nothing ſaid concerning their 
Source, or their iſſue, that 1s either contrary to this, or 
that 1s not agreeable to the general account we have 
given of the Waters and Rivers of the firſt Earth. 
They are not faid to riſe from any Mountain, but 
from a great River, or a kind of Lake in Eden, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Rivers of that Earth : 
And as for their end and ifſue, Moſes doth not (ay, 
that they disburthen'd themſelves into this or that Sca, 
as they uſually do in the deſcription of great Rivers, 
but rathee implies, that they ſpent themſelves in com- 

. Pafling and watering certain Countries, which falls in 
again very cafaly with our Hypotheſis. 

But toyrerurn to the Rainbow, which we menti- 
on'd before, and 1s not to be paſt over ſo lightly. 
This we fay, is a Creature of the modern World, and 
was not fcen nor known before the Flood. Moſes 

( Gen. 
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{ Gen. 9. 12, 13. ) plainly intimates as much, or ra- 
ther directly athrms it; for he ſays, The Bow was ſet 
inthe Clouds after the Deluge, as a confirmation of 
the promiſe or Covenant which God made with Noah; 
that he would drown the World no more with Wa- 
ter. And how could it be a ſign of this, or given as 
a pledge and confirmation of fuch a promile, it it wag 
in the Clouds betore, and with no relation to this 
promuſe ? and ſtood there, it may be, when the World 
was going to be drown'd. This would have been bur 
cold comfort to Noah, to have had ſuch a pledge of 
the Divine veracity. You'll ſay, 1t may be, that it 
was not a fign or pledge that ſignified naturally, bur 
voluntarily only, and by Divine inſtitution ; I am of 
opinion, I confeſs, that it ſignifi g naturally, and by 
connex10n with the effect, importing thus much, that 
the ſtate of Nature was chang'd from what 1t was 
before, and fo chang'd, that the Earth was no more 
in a condition to periſh by Water. But however, lct 
us grant that it ſignified only by inſtitution ; to make 
it {ignificant in this ſence, 1t muſt be ſomething new, 
otherwiſe 1t could not fſignifie any thing new, or be \ 
the confirmation of a new promiſe. It God Alnugh- 
ty þad ſaid tro Noah, I make a promile to you, and to 
all living Creatures, that the World ſhall never be 
 deſtroy'd by Water again, and for confirmation of 
this, Behold, I ſet the Sun in the Firmament : Would 
this have been any ſtrengthning of Noah's faith, or = 
any ſatisfaction to his mind? Why, ſays Noah, the 
Sun was in the Firmament'| when the Deluge came, 
and was a ſpectator of that ſad Tragedy ; why may 1t 
not be ſo again? what ſign or aſſurance 1s this againſt 
a ſecond Deluge 2 When God gives a 1ign 1n the Hea- 
vens, or on the Earth, of any Prophecy or promiſe = 
to be fulfill'd, it muſt be by ſomething new, or by 
ſome change wrought in Nature; whereby God doth 
reſtific to us, that he is able and willing to ſtand to 
his promiſe. God fays to the Prophet, As% a ſign of 
the Lord ; Ask it either in the depth, or in the height j,,, 
above : And when the Prophet would ask no fign, God 
gives one unaskt, Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive and 


bear a Son. So when Zachary was promus'd a Son, he 
h 2 asketh 
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asketh for a ſign, -Whereby ſhall I know this ?: for I am 
old, and my Wife well ftricken in years; and the lign gi- 
ven him was, that he became dumb, and continued 
ſo till the promiſe was fulfill'd. So in other inſtances 
of ſigns given in external Nature, as the gn given to 
King Hezekiah tor his recovery, and to Gideon tor his 
victory ; to confirm the pronuſe made to Hezekiah, 
the ſhadow went back ten degrees in Ahaz Dial : And 
for Gideon, his Fleece was wet, and all the ground about 
it dry ; and then to change the trial, it was dry, and all 
the ground about it wet. Thele were all ſigns very 
proper, ſignificant, and ſatisfactory, having ſomething 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary, yct theſc were ſigns by 


- inſtitution only ; and to be ſuch they muſt have ſome- 


thing new and ſtrange, as a mark of the hand of God, 
otherwiſe they can have no force or {1ignificancy. If 
every thing be as 1t was before, and the face of Na- 
ture, in all its parts, the very ſame, it cannot ſignifie 
any thing new, nor any new intention 1n the Author 
of Nature ;| and conſequently, cannot be a fign or 
pledge, a token or aſſurance of the accompliſhment of 
any new Covenant or promiſe made by him. 

This, methinks, 1s plain to common Scnſc, and to 
every mans Reaſon ; bur bccaule it is a thing of im- 
portance, to prove that there was no Rainbow before 
the Flood, and will confirm a conſiderable part of this 
Theory, by diſcovermg what the ſtate of the Air was 
inthe Old World, give me leave to argue 1t a little 
further, and to remove ſome prejudices that may 
keep others from aflenting to clear Reaſon. I know 
tis uſually ſaid, chat. {igns, Iike words, fignifie any 
thing by inſtitution, or may be appli'd to any thing 
by the will of the Impoſer ; as —xvtiris out a White 
Flag 1s calling for mercy, a Buſh at the door, a ſign 
of Wine to be ſold, and ſuch like. But theſe arc u- 
ſtances nothing to our purpoſe, theſe are ſigns of 
lomething preſent, and that fignifie only by uſe and 
repeated Experience z We arc ſpeaking of ſigns of ano- 
ther nature, given in confirmation of a promiſe, or 
threatning, or prophecy, and given with deſign to 
cure our unbelict, or to cxcite and beget in us Faith 
in God, 1n the Propher, or in the Promiſcr ; _—_ 
18s, 
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ſigns, Iſfay, when they are wrought in external Na- 
ture, muſt be ſome new Appearance, and muſt there: 
by induce us to belicye the effect, or more to believe 
it, than 1f there had been no ſign, but only the affir- 
mation of the Proruſer ; for otherwiſe the pretend- 
ed ſign 18 a mcer Cypher and ſuperfluity. Buta thing 
that obrain'd before, and in the ſame manner ( even 
when that came topals which we are now promis'd, 
ſhall not come to pals again ) ſigmties no more, than 
if there had been no 1ignat all, it can neither fignific 
another courſe 1n Nature, nor another purpole in 
God ; and therefore 1s perfectly inſignificant. Some 
inſtance in the Sacraments, Jewiſh or Chriſtian, and 
make them f1gns 1n ſuch a fence as the ' Rainbow is : 
But thoſe are rather Symbolical repreſentations or 
commemorations ; and ſome of them, marks of di- 
ſtintion and conſecration of our ſelves to God in 
ſuch a Religion ; They were allo new, and very parti- 
cular when firſt inſtituted ; bur all ſuch inſtances fall 
ſhort, and do not reach the caſe betore us; we arc 
ſpeaking of f1gns confirmatory of a promiſe, when 
258 is ſomething afhrm'd de futuro, and to give us a 
further argument of the certainty of it, and of the 
power and veracity of the Promuler, a fign 1s given : 
This we fay, muſt indiſpenſably be ſomeching new, 
otherwiſe it cannot have the nature, vertue, and in- 
fluence of a {1gn. | | 

We have {cen how incongruous 1t would be to ad- 
mit that the Rainbow appcar'd before the Deluge, 
and how dcad a ſign that would make it, how torc'd, 
fruitleſs and ineffectual, as to the promiſe 1t was to 
confirm ; Let us now on the other hand ſuppole, 
that it firſt appear'd to the Inhabitants of the Earth 
after the Deluge, How proper, and how appolite a 
ſign would this be for Providence to pitch upon, to 
confirm the promiſe made to Noah and his poſterity, 
That the World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd by 
Water. Ir had a ſecret connexion with the effect it 
ſelf, and was fo far a natural fign ; but however ap- 
pearing firſt after the Deluge, and in a watery Cloud, 
there was, methinks, a great caſincls, and propricty of 


application for ſuch a purpoſe. And if we —_— 
tnat 
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that while God Almighty was declaring. his promiſe 
ro Noah, and the ſign of it, there appcar'd at the ſame 
time in the Clouds a fair Rainbow, that marvellous 
and beautiful Meteor, which Noah had never ſcen be- 
fore z it could not. but make a moſt hvely impreſſion 
upon him, quickning his Faith, and giving him com- 
fort and aſſurance, that God would be fanhful to his 
promule. | 
Nor ought we to wonder, that Interpreters have 
commonly gone the other way, and ſuppos'd that the 
Rainbow was before the Flood ; This, I ſay, was no 
wonder in them, for they had no Theory. that could 
anſwer to any other interpretation: And in the inter- 
pretation of the Texts of Scripture that concern na- 
tural things, they commonly bring them down to 
their own Philoſophy and Notions : As we have a 
great inſtance 1n that difcourle of S. Peter's, concern- 
ing the Deluge, and the Ante-diluvian Heavens, and 
Earth, which for want of a Theory, they have been 
ſcarce able to make ſence of ; for they have forc'dly 
applid ro the preſent Earth, or the preſent form of 
the Earth, whar plainly reſpe&ted another. A like in- 
tance we have in the Moſaical Abyſle, or Tehom-Rabba, 
by whoſe diſruption the Deluge was made; this they 
knew not well what to make of, and ſo have general- 
ly interpreted 1t of the Sea, or of our Subterrancous 
Waters; without any propriety, cither as to theword, 
or as to the ſence. A third inſtance 1s this of the 
Rainbow, where their Philoſophy hath miſguided 
them again ; for to give them their due, they do not 
alledge nor pretend to alledge any thing from the 
Text, that ſhould make them interpret thus, or think 
the Rainbow was before the Flood ; but they pre- 
tcnd to go by certain reaſons, as that the Clouds 
were before the Flood, therefore the Rainbow ; and 
if the Rainbow was not before the Flood, then all 
things were not made within the fix days Creation : 
To whom thele reaſons arc convictive, they mult be 
led into the ſame belief with them, but not by any 
thing in the Text, nor in the true Theory, at leaſt if 
Ours be lo ; for by that you ſee that the Vapours 
were neyer tondens'd into drops, nor into Rain , 
ence 
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the temperate and inhabited Climates of that Earth, 
and conſcquently there could never be the producti- 
on or appearance of this Bow in the Clouds. Thus 
much concerning the Rainbow. 

To recollect our {clves, and conclude this Chapter, 
and the whole diſquiſition concerning the Waters of 
the Primitive Earth ; weſeem to have fo well ſatisfied 
the difficulties propos'd in the beginning of the Chapter; 
that they have rather given us an advantage; a better 
diſcovery, and ſuch a few proſpect of that Earth, as 
makes 1t not only habitable, but more fir to be 
Paradiſiacal. The pleaſantneſs of the fite of Paradiſe 
1s made to confiſt chiefly in two things, its Waters, 
and its Trees, ( Ger. 2. and Chap. 13. 10. Ezek. 31. 8.) 
and conſidering the richneſs of that firſt foil in the 
Primitive Earth, it could not but abound in Trees, 
as 1t did in Rivers and Riyulcts ; and be wooded like 
a Grove, as it was water'd hike a Garden, in the tem- 
perate Climates of it ; ſoas it would not be, methinks, 
ſo diftcult to find one Paradiſe there, as not to find 
more than one. 


CHAP Tk 
eA Recolletion and Review of what hath been ſaid 


concerning the Primitive Earth . with a more. 


full Survey of the State of the firſt World, Na- 
tural and Civil, and the compariſon of it with the 


preſent W orld. 


\ XK TE have now, in a good meaſure, finiſht our 
deſcription of the firſt and Ante-diluvian 


Farth ; And as Travellers, when they ſee ſtrange 
Countries, make it part of their pleaſure and 1m- 
proyement, to compare them with their own, to ob- 
ſerve the differences, and wherein they excel, or come 
ſhort of one another : So it'will not be unpleaſant, 


hor unuſeful, it may be; haying made a —_— 
be 
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not of a new Country, but of a new World, and 
trayell'd it over in our thoughts and fancy, now to 
ſit down and compare 1t with our own : And 'twill 
be no hard task, from the general difterences which 
we have taken notice of already, to obſerve what, Icf. 
{cr would ariſe, and what the whole tacc of Nature 
would be. | 

'Tis alſo one fruit of travelling, that by ſccing va- 
riety of places and people, of humours, taſhions, and 
forms of living, 1t trees us, bY degrees, from that pe- 
dantry and littleneſs of Spirit, whereby we arc apt to 
cenſure every thing for abſurd and ridiculous, that is 
not according to our own way, and the mode of our 
own Country ; But if inſtead of crofling the Seas, 
we could waft our ſ{clves over to our neighbouring 
Planets, we ſhould meet with ſuch varietics there, 
both in Nature and Mankind, as would very much 
enlarge our thoughts and Souls, and help to cure 
thoſe diſcalſes of little minds, that make them troublc- 
fome to others, as well as uncafic to themſelves. 

But ſceing our heavy Bodics arc not made for ſuch 
Voyages, the beſt and greateſt thing we can doin this 
kind, 1s to make a Survey and reflection upon the 
Ante-diluvian Earth, which in ſome ſence was another 
World from this, and 1t may be, as diftercnt as ſome 
two Planets are from one another. We have declar'd 
already the general grounds upon which we muſt 
proceed, and muſt now trace the conſequences of 
them, and drive them down into particulars, which 
will ſhow us in moſt things, wherein that Earth, or 
that World differ d trom the preſent. The Form of 
that Earth, and its ſituation to the Sun, were two of 
its moſt fundamental differences from ours ; - As to 
the form of 1t, *twas all one ſmooth Continent, one 
continued ſurface of carth, without any Sca, any 
Mountains, or Rocks; any Holes, Dcns or Caverns: 
And the fituation of 1t to the Sun was ſuch as madca 
perpetual Aquinox. Theſe two joyn'd together, lay 
the foundation of a new Aſtronomy, Metcorology, 
Hydrography and Geography ; ſuch as were proper 
and peculiar to - that World. The Earth by this 
means having its Axis parallel to the Axis of me Faw: 

tick, 
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tick, the Heavens would appear in another poſture : 
And their dwurnal motion, which is imputcd to the. 
Primum Mobile, and ſuppos'd to be upon the Poles of * 
the Xquator, would then be upon the ſame Poles 
with the ſecond and Periodical motions of the Orbs 
and Planets, namely, upon the Poles of the Ecliprick ; 
by which means the Phenomena of the Heavens would 
be more {imple and regular, and much of thatintang- 
lednels and perplexity, which we find now in Aſtro- 
nomy, would be taken away. Whether the Sun and 
the Moon would ſuffer any Eclipfes then, cannot well 
be determin'd, unleſs one knew what the courſe of the 
Moon was at that time, or whether ſhe was then 
come into our neighbourhood : Her preſence ſeems 
to have been lels needful when there were no long 
Winter-nights, nor the great Pool of the Sea to moye 
Or gOVcrn. 
As for the Regions of the Air and the Meteors, 
we have 1n the preceding Chapter ſet down what the 
ſtate of them would be, and in how much a better 
order, and more peaccable that Kingdom was, till 
the Earth was broken and diſplac'd, and the courlc 
of Nature chang'd : Nothing violent, nothing ftright- 
ful, nothing troubleſome or 1incommodious to Man- 
kind came from above, but the countenance of the 
Heavens was always ſmooth and ſerene. I have of- 
ten thought it a very deſirable piece of power, if a 
man could but command a fair day, when he had 
occaſion for it, for himſelf, or for his friends ; 'ris 
more than' the greateſt Prince or Fotentate upon Earth 
can do; yet they never wanted one in that World, 
nor ever ſec a foul one. Belides, they had conſtant 
breezes from the motion of the Earth, and the courſe 
of the Vapours, which cool'd the open Plains, and 
made the weather temperate, as well as fair. But we 
have ſpoken cnough 1n other places upon this ſubject 
of the Air and the Heavens, Let us now deſcend to 
the Earth. 
The Earth was divided into two Hemuſpheres, fepa- 
rated by the Torrid Zone, which at that time was 
uninhabitable, and utterly unpaſlable ; ſo as the rwo 


Hemiſpheres made two diſtin&t Worlds, which had 
| I 1 ; no 
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no manner of commerce or communication one with 
another. The Southern Henuſphere the Ancients 
call'd Antichthon, the Oppoſite Earth, or the Other World. 
And this name and notion remain'd long after the rea- 
ſon of it had ccaſt. Juſt as the Torrid Zone was ge- 
nerally accounted uninhabitable by the Ancients, even 
in their time, becauſe it really had been 1ſo once, and 
the Tradition remain'd uncorrected, when the cauſcs 
were taken away ; namely, when the Earth had 
chang its poſture to the Sun after the Deluge. 

This may be lookt upon as the firſt divition of that 
Primeval Earth, into two Henuſpheres, naturally ſc- 
ver'd and diſunited : But it was alfo divided into five 
Zones, two Frigid, two Temperate, and the Torrid be- 
twixt them. And this diftinction of the Globe into 
five Zones, I think, did properly bclong to that Ori- 

inal Earth, and Primitive Geography, and 1mproper- 
- and by tranſlation only to the preſent. For all the 
Zones of our Earth arc habitable, and their diftin&i- 
ons arc in a manner but imaginary, not fixt by Na- 
ture ; whereas in that Earth where the Rivers fail'd, 
and the Reg1ons became uninhabitable, by reaſon of 
drineſs and heat, there begun the Torrid Zone ; and 
where the Regions became uninhabitable, by reaſon 
of cold and moiſture, there begun the Frigid Zone ; 
and theſe being determin'd, they became bounds on 
either fide to the Temperate. Burt all this was alter'd 
when the poſture of the Earth was changd ; and 
chang'd for that very purpoſe, as ſome of the Anci- 
cents have ſaid, That the uninhabitable parts of the Earth 
might become habitable. Yetthough there was ſomuch 
of the firſt Earth uninhabitable, there remain'd as 
much to be inhabited as we have now ; for the Sca, 
{ince the breaking up of the Abyſle, hath taken away 
half of the Earth from us, a great part whereof was 
to them good Land. Beſides, we are not to ſuppoſe, 
that the Torrid Zone was of that cxtent we make it 
now, twenty three degrees and more on cither {ide of 
the Xquator ; theſe bounds are ſet only by the Tro- 
picks, and the Tropicks by the obliquity of the courſe 
ot the Sun, or of the poſture of the Earth, which was 
not in that World, Where the Rivers ſtopt, "_ 
nc 
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che Torrid Zone would begin, but the Sun was direct- 
ly perpendicular to no part of it, biit the middle. 

How the Rivers flow'd in the firſt Earth we have 
before explain'd ſufficiently, and what parts the Ri- 
yers did not reach were turn'd into Sands and De- 
farts by the heat of the Sun ; for I cannot eaſily ima- 
ginc, that the Sandy Deſarts of the Earth were made 
ſo at firſt, immediately and from the beginning of 
the World ; from what cauſes ſhould that be, and co 
what purpoſe? But in thoſe Tra&ts of the Earth that 
were not refreſht with Rivers and moiſture, which 
cement the parts, the ground would moulder and 
crumble into little pieces, and then thoſe pieces by 
the heat of the Sun were bak'd into Stone. And this 
would come to pals chiefly in the hot and ſcorch'd Re- 
g10ns of the Earth,though it night happen ſometimes 
where there was not that extremity” of heat, it by any 
chance a place wanted Rivers and Water to keep the 
Earth in wo temper ; but thoſe Sands would not be 
ſo carly'or ancient as the other. As for greater looſe 
Stones, and rough Pebbles, there were none 1n that 
Earth; Deucalion and Pyrrha, when the Deluge was 
over, found new-made Stones to caſt behind their 
backs ; the bones of their mother Earth, which then 
were broken in pieces, in that great ruine. 

As for Plants and Trees, we cannot imagine but 
that they muſt needs abound in the Primurive Earth, ſce- 
ing it was ſo well water'd, and had a ſoil ſo fruitul ; A 
new unlabour'd foil, repleniſht with the Sceds of all 
Vegetables; and a warm Sun that would call upon 
Nature early for her Firſt-fruits, to be ofterr'd up at the 
beginning of her courſe. Nature had a wild luxuri- 
ancy at firſt, which humane induſtry by degrees gave 
form and order to ; The Waters flow'd with a con- 
ſtant and gentle Current, and were cafily led which 
way the Inhabitants had a mind, for their ulc, or for 
their pleaſure ; and ſhady Trees, which grow belt 1n 
moiſt and warm Countries, grac'd the Banks of their 
Rivers or Canals. But that which was the beauty and 
crown of all, was their perpetual Spring, the Fields 
always green, the Flowers always freſh, and the Trecs 


always cover d with Leaves and Fruit : But we have 
It 2 | OCCa- 
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occaſionally ſpoken of theſe things in ſeveral places, 
and may do again hereafter, and therefore need not 
inlarge upon them here. | 

As for Subterrancous things, Metals and Minerals, 
I belieyc they had none in the firſt Earth ; and the 
happier they ; no Gold, nor Silver, nor courſer Me- 
tals. The uſe of thele is either umnaginary, or 1n ſuch 
works, as, by the conſtitution of their World, they 
had little occaſion. for. And Minerals are cither for 
Medicine, which they had no need of further than 
Herbs; or for Materials to certain Arts, which were 
not then in uſe, or were ſuppli'd by other ways. 
Theſe Subterrancous things, Metals and merallick Mi- 
nerals, are Factitious, not Original bodies, cocyal 
with the Earth ; but are made in proceſs of time, at- 
ter long preparations and concoctions, by the action 
of the Sun within the bowels of the Earth. Andif 
the Stamina or principles of them riſe from the Jower 
Regions that lic under the Abyſle, as I am apt to think 
they do, it doth not ſeem probable, that they could 
be drawn through ſuch a mals of Waters, or that 
the heat of the Sun could on a ſudden penetrate fo 
deep, and be able to looſen them, and raiſe them into 
the exterior Earth. And as the firſt Ageot the World 
was call'd Golden, though 1t knew not what Gold 
was; ſo the following Ages had their names from ſc 
veral Metals, which lay then aflecp in the dark and 
deep womb of Nature, and ſee not the Sun till many 
Years and Ages afterwards. 

Having run through the ſeycral Regions of Nature, 
from top to bottom, from the Heavens to the lower 
parts of the Earth, and made ſome obſervations upon 


 their'order 1n the Ante-diluvian World ; Let us now 


look upon Man and other living Creatures, that make 
the Supcriour and Animate part of Nature. We 
have obſerv'd, and ſufficiently ſpoken to that diffe- 
rence betwixt the men of the old World, and thoſe 
ot the preſent 1n point of Longzvity, and given the 
reaſons of it ; but we muſt not 1magine, that this long 
life was peculiar to Man, all other Animals had thar 
ſhare of.1t, and were in their proportion longer-liv'd 
than they are now. Nay, notonly Animals, but alſo 
Vegc- 
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Vegetables, and the forms of all living things were 
far morc permanent ; The Trees of the Field and of 
the Forcſt, 1n all probability, out-laſted the lives of 
Men ; and I do not know but the firſt Groves of Pines 
and Cedars that grew out of the Earth, or that were 
planted in the Garden of God, might be ſtanding = 31.5. 
when the Deluge came, and fee, from firſt to laſt, the 
cntirc courſe and period of a World. | 

We might add here, with S. Azſtin, another ob- (,, ,.. 
ſervation, both concerning Men and other living 4. :5.c. 9 
Creatures 1n the firſt World, that They were greater, 
as well as longer-l1y'd, than they are at preſent. This 
ſcems to be a very reaſonable conjecture, tor the ſtate 
of cvcry thing that hath lite, 1s divided into the time 
of 1ts growth, its conſiſtency, and its decay ; and 
when the whole duration 1s longer, every one of 
theſe parts, though not always 1n like proportens, 
will be longer. We muſt ſuppoſe then, that the 
growth bothin Men and other Animals laſted longer 
in that World than 1t doth now, and conſequently 
carried their Bodics both to a greater height and bulk. 
And in like manner, their Trees would be both taller, 
and every way bigger than-ours ; neither were they 
in any danger there to be blown down by Winds and 
Storms, or ſtruck with Thunder, though they had 
been as high as the Agyptian Pyramids ; and whatlo- 
ever their height was, f they had Roots and Trunks 
proportionable, and were ſtreight and well pois'd, 
they would ſtand firm, and with a greater majeſty. 
The Fowls of Heaven making their Neſts in their Boughs, 
and under their ſhadow the Beaſts of the Field bringing 
forth their Toung. When things are fairly poſſible 1n 
cheir cauſes, and poſſible 1n ſeveral degrees, higher or 
lower, 'tis weakneſs of Spirit 1n us, to think there 1s 
nothing in Nature, but in that one way, or 1n that 
one degree that we are us'd to. That Allegorical 
deſcription of the glory of Aſyria in Ezekiel ( Chap. 
31. ) by alluſion to Trees, and particularly to the 
Trees of Paradiſe, was chicfly for the greatneſs and 
ſarclincls of them ; and there 1s all fairnels of reaſon 
to belicye, that in that firſt Earth, both the Birds of 


the Air, andthe Bcaſts of the Field, and the Trees, _ 
; tNEtT 
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their Fruit, were all in their ſeveral kinds more large 
and goodly than Nature produces any now. 

So much 1n ſhort concerning the Natural World; 
Inanimate or Animate; We ſhould now take a pro- 
ſpe&t of the Moral World of that time, or of the 
Civil and Artificial World ; what the order and Oc- 
conomy of theſe was, what 'the manner of living, and 
how the Scenes of humane life were difterent from 
ours at preſent. The Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, 
in their deſcription of the Golden Age, exhibit to us 
an Order of things, and a Form of life very remote 
from any thing we ce in our days ; but they are nor 
to be truſted 1n all particulars, many times they ex- 
aggerate matters on purpole, that they may ſeem 
more ſtrange, or more great, and by that means 
move and pleaſe us more. A Moral or Philoſophick 
Hiſtory of the World well writ, would certainly be a 
very uſeful work, to obſerve and relate how the 
Scenes of Humane hte have chang 1n ſcveral Ages, 
the Modes and Forms of living, in what ſimplicity 
Men begun at firſt, and by what degrees they came 
out of that way, by luxury, ambition, improvement, 
or changes in Nature ; then what new forms and 
modifications were ſuperadded by the invention of 
Arts, what by Religion, what by Superſtition. This 
would be a view of things more inſtructive, and more 
{auisfactory, than to know what Kings Reign'd in ſuch 
an Agc, and what Battles were fought ; which com- 


mon Hiſtory teacheth, and teacheth little more. Such 


affairs arc but the httle under-plots in the Tragico- 
medy of the World; the main deſign 1s of another 
nature, and of far greater extent and conſequence. 
Bat to return to the ſubject ; 

As the Animare World depends upon the Inanimate, 
{» the Civil World depends upon them both, and 
cakes 1ts meaſures from them : Nature 1s the founda- 
cion (ill, and the affairs of Mankind are a ſuper- 
ftructure that will be always proportion'd to it. 
Therefore we muſt look back upon the model or 
ptcture of their natural World, which we have drawn 
before, to make our conjectures or judgment of the 
Civil and Artificial that were to accompany it. We 


obſery'd 
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obſery'd from their perpetual Mquinox, and the 
fmoothnelſs of the Earth, that the Air would be al- 
ways calm, and the Heavens fair, no. cold or violent 
Winds, Rains, or Storms, no extremity of weather in 
any kind, and therctore they would need little pro- 
tection from the injuries of the Air in that ſtate ; 
whereas now one great part of the aftairs of lite, isto 

reſerve our ſelves from thoſe inconveniences, by 
building and cloathing. How many Hands, and how 
many Trades are 1mploy'd about thele two things, 
which then were 1n a manner necdlecſs, or at leaſt in 
ſuch plainneſs and fimplicity, that every man might 
be his own workman. Tents and Bowers would keep 
them from all incommodines of the Air and weather, 
better than Stone-walls, and ſtrong Roofs detend us 
now ; and men are apt to take the calicſt ways of 
living, till neceflity or vice put them upon others 
that are more laborious, and more artificial. We al- 
ſo obſery'd and prov'd, that they had no Seca in the 
Primitive and Ante-diluvian World, which makes a 
vaſt difference *twixt us and them ; "This takes up half 
of our Globe, and a good part of Mankind 1s buficd 
with Sea-affairs and Navigation. They had little 
need of Merchandizing then, Nature ſuppli'd them ar 
home with all necefſaries, which were tew, and they 
were not ſo greedy of {uperfluitics as we are. We 
may add totheſe what concern'd their Food and Dict ; 
Antiquity doth generally ſuppole that men were not 
Carnvorous in thoſe Ages ot the World, or did nor 
teed upon Fleſh, but only upon Fruit and Herbs. And 
this ſeems to be plainly confirm'd by Scripture ; for 
after the Deluge God Almighty gives Noah and his po- 
ſerity a Licence to cat Fleſh, ( Ger. g. 2, 3. ) Every 
moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you. Whereas 
beforc in the new-made Earth God had preſcrib'd 
them Herbs and Fruit for their Dict, Gen. 1. 29. Be- 
hold, I have given you every Herb bearing Seed, which is 
upon the face of all the Earth, and every Tree, in the 
which is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, to you it ſhall 
be for meat. And .of this Natural Diet they would 
be provided to their hands, without further prepara- 
tion, as the Birds and the Beaſts are, 
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Upon theſe general grounds we may infer and con- 
clude, that the Civil World then, as well as the Na- 
tural, had a very different face and aſpect from what 
it hath now; for of theſe Heads, Food and Cloathung, 
Building and Trafhck, with that train of Arts, Trades 
and Manufactures that attend them, the Civil order 
of things 1s in a great mcaſure conſtituted and com- 
pounded : Theſe make the buſineſs of hte, the ſeveral 
occupations of Men, the noiſe and hurry of the 
World ; Theſe fill our Cities, and our Fairs, and our 
Havens and Ports ; Yet all theſe fine things are but 
the effects of indigency and necefſtouſneſs, and were 
for the moſt part needleſs and unknown. 1n that firſt 
ſtate of Nature. The Ancients have told us the ſame 
things in effect, but telling us them without their 
grounds, which they themſelves did not know, they 
lookt like Poectical ſtories, and pleaſant fictions, and 
with moſt men paſt for no better. We have ſhewn 
them 1n another light, with their Reaſons and Caules, 
deduc'd from the ſtate of the natural World, which 
1s the Baſis upon which they ſtand ; and this doth nor 
only. give them a juſt and full credibility, but *alſo 
lays a foundation for after-thoughts, and further de- 
ductions, when they meet with minds diſpos'd to pur- 
ſuc Speculations of this Nature. 

As tor Laws, Government, natural Rcligion, Mili- 
tary and Judicial affairs, with all their Equipage, 
which make an higher order of things in the Civil 
and Moral World, . to calculate thele upon the 
grounds given, would be more difhcult, and more 
uncertain ; neither do they at all bclong to the pre- 
ſent Theory. But from what we have already ob- 
ſerv'd, we may be able to makea better judgment of 
thoſe Traditional accounts which the Ancients have 
Ictt us concerning theſe things, in the carly Ages of 
the World, and the Primitive ſtate of Nature. No 
doubt 1n theſe, as in all other particulars, there was 
agreat caſineſs and ſimplicity m compariſon of what 
15 NOW, WC Are 1n a. more pompous forc'd and artifi- 
cial method, which partly the change of Nature, and 
partly the Vices and Vanitics of men have introduc'd 
and eſtabliſhr. But theſe things, with many more, 
ought 
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ought to be the ſubject of a Philoſophick Hiſtory of the 
World, which we mention'd before. 

This 1s a ſhort and general Scheme of the Primx- 
val World, compar'd with the Modern ; yct theſe 
things did not equally run through all the Parts and 

| Agcsof it, there was a declenſion and degencracy, 
both Natural and Moral, by degrees, and cſpecially 
towards the latter end ; but the principal form of Na- 
ture remaining t]] the Deluge and the diſſolution of 
that Heavens and Earth, till then alſo this Civil frame 
of things would ſtand in a great meaſure. And 
though ſuch a ſtate of Nature, and of Mankind, when 
'us propos d crudely, and without its grounds, appear 
fabulous or imaginary, yet 'tis really in it (elf a (tare, 
not only poſlible, but more cafie and natural, than 
what the World 1s 1nat preſent. And it one of the old 
Ante-diluvian Patriarchs ſhould riſe from the dead, he 
would be more ſurpris'd to {ce our World in that po- 
ſture it 1s, than we-can be by the ſtory and deſcripti- 
on of his. As an Indian hath more reaſon to won- 
der at the European modes, than we have to wonder 
at their plain manner of living. "Tis we that have 
left the tract of Nature, that arc wrought and {crew'd 
up into attifices, that have diſguis'd our ſclyes ; and 
"tis in our World that the Scenes are chang'd, and 
become more ftrange and Fanraſiical. 

I will conclude this Diſcourſe with anccafic remark, 
and without any particular Application of 1t. Tis a 
ſtrange power that cuſtom hath upon weak and little 
Spirits ; whoſe Thoughts reach no further than their 
Senſes ; and what they have ſeen and been us'd to, 

. "they make the ſtandard and meaſure of Nature, of 
\ Reaſon, and of all Decoram. Neither are there any 
fort of men more politive and tenacious of their petty 
opinions, than they are ; nor more cenlorious, even 

to bitterneſs and malice. And 'tis generally ſo, that 
thoſe that have the leaſt evidence for the truth of 
their beloved opinions, are moſt pecviſh and 1mpati- 
ent inthe defence of them. This ſort of men arc the 
laſt that will be made wiſe men, if ever they be; for 
they have the worſt of diſcaſes that accompany 1gno- 


rance, and do not ſo much as know themlelyes to be 
hck, K k CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


T he place of Paradiſe cannot be determin'd from the 
T heory only, nor from Scripture only , what the 
ſence of «Antiquity was concerning it, both as to 
the Fews and Heathens, and eſpecially as to the 
Chriſtian Fathers ; T hat they generally plac'd it 
out of this Continent, m the Southern Hemi. 


ſphere. 


E have now prepar'd our work for the laſt fi- 
niſhing ſtroaks ; deſcrib'd the firſt Earth, and 
compar'd it with the Preſent ; and not only the two 
Earths, but in a good meaſure the whole State and 
Occonomy of thoſe two Worlds. It remains only to 
determine the place of Paradiſe in that Primaryal 
Earth ; I fay, in that Primeval Earth, for we have 
driven the point fo far already, that the ſcat of it 
could not be in the preſent Earth, whoſe Form, Site, 


b, 


and Airare fo diſpos'd, as could not confift with the 


firſt and moſt indiſpenſable properties of Paradiſe : 
And accordingly, we ſce with what ll ſucceſs our mo- 
dern Authors have rang'd over the Earth, to find a 
fit ſpot of ground to plant Paradiſe in ; forme would 
{ct 1t on the top of an high Mountain, that it might 
have good Air and fair weather, as being above the 
Clouds, and the middle Region ; but then they were 
at a loſs for Water, which made a great part of the - 
pleaſure and beauty of that place ; Others therefore 
would ſcat it in a Plain, or in a River-Ifland, that 
they might have Water cnough, bur then it would be 
lubject ro the injurics of the Air, and foul weather at 
the ſcaſons of the Year, from which, both Reaſon and 
all Authority have exemptcd Paradiſe. Tis like ſeck- 


| Inga perfc& beauty in a mortal Body, there arc fo - 


many things requir'd to it, as tro Complexion, Fea- 
rures, 
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tures, Proportions and Air, that they never mcet alto- 
gether in one perſon ; neither can all the properties of 
a Terreſtrial Paradiſe ever mect together in one place, 
chough never ſo well choſen, in this preſent Earth. 
But in the Primzval Earth, which we have deſcrib'd, 
tis ca(ie to find a Scat that had all thoſe beaurics and 
conveniences ; we have every where, through the 
temperate Climartes, a clear and conſtant Air, a fruit- 
ful Soil, pleaſant Waters, and all the general cha- 
racters of Paradiſe, ſo that the trouble will be rather 
in that competition, what part or Region to pitch 
upon 1n particular. But to come as near it as we can, 
we mult remember 1n the firſt place, how that Earth 
was divided into two Hemiſpheres, diſtant and ſepara- 
ted from one another, not by an imaginary line, but 
by a rcal boundary that could not be paſt ; fo as the 
firſt inquiry will be, in whether of theſe Hemuſpheres 
was the Scat of Paradiſe. To anſwer this only accor- 
ding to our Theory, I confeſs, I ſee no natural reaſon 
or occaſion to place 1t in one Hemiſphere more than 
in another, I ſee no ground of difference or pre-emi- 
nence, that one had above the other ; and I am apt 
to think, that depended rather upon the will of God, 
and the Series of Providence that was to follow in this 
Earth, than upon any natural 1ncapacity in one of 
theſe two Regions more than in the other, for plan- 
ting in it the Garden of God. Neither doth Scrip- 
ture determine, with any certainty, either Hemiſphere 
for the place of it ; for when 'tis ſaid to be in Eden, 
or to be the Garden of Eden, 'tis no more than the 
Garden of pleaſure or delight, as the word fignihes : 
And eventhe Septuagint, who render this word Eder, 
as a proper name twice, ( Gen. 2. ver. 8, @ 10.) do 
in the ſame ſtory render 1t twice as a common name; 
ſignifying 1popi, pleaſure, { Fu 2. 15. and Chap.3.24.) 
and ſq they do accordingly render it in Ezekzel( Chap. 
31. 9, 16, 18.) where Pie Garden of Eden 1s ſpoken 
of again. Some have thought that the word Mekiddin: 
( Gen. 2. 8. ) was to be render'd in the Eaſt, or Eaft- 
ward, as we readit, and thercfore determin'd the {ite 
of Paradiſe; but 'tis only the Septuagint Tranflate 1t 
ſo, all the other Greek Verſions, and S. Ferom, the 
Kk 2 Vulgate, 
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Vulgate, the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and the Syriack ren- 
der 1t from the beginning, or in the beginning, or tothat 
effect. And we that do not bcheve the Septuagint 
to have been infallible, or inſpir'd, have no rcafon to 
prefer their ſingle authority above all che reſt. Some 
alſo think the place of Paradiſe may be determin'd by 
the four Rivers that are named as belonging to it, 
and the Countries they ran thorough ; but the names 
of thoſe Rivers arc to me uncertain, and two of them 
altogether unintelligible. Where arc there tour Ri- 
vers 1n our Continent that come from one Head, as 
thele arc ſaid to have done, cither at the entrance or 
iflue of the Garden. *'Tis true, 1t you admit our Hy- 
potheſis, concerning the fraction and diſruption of the 
Earth at the Deluge, then we cannot expect to find 
Rivers now as they were before, the general Source 
is chang'd, and their Chancls are all broke up ; but 
if you do not admit ſuch a diflolution of the Earth, 
but ſuppoſe the Deluge to have becn only hke a 
{ſtanding Pool, after it had once cover'd the ſurface 
of the Earth, I do not ſec why it ſhould make any 
great havock or contuſion in it; and they that go 
that way, arc therefore the more oblig'd to ſhow us 
{Jl the Rivers of Paradiſe. Several of the Ancients, 
as wc ſhall ſhow hereafter, ſupposd theſe tour Riycrs 
to haye their Heads in the other Henuſphere, and if 
ſo, the Scat of Paradiſe might be there roo. But let 
them firſt agree amongſt themſelves, concerning theſe 
Rivers, and the Countries they run thorough, and we 
will undertake to ſhow, that there cannot be any ſuch 
in this Continent. 

Secing then neither che Theory doth determine, 
nor Scripture, where the place of Paradiſe was, nor in 
whether Hemiſphere, we muſt appeal ro Antiquity, 
or the opinions of the Ancients ; tor I know no other 
Guide, but oneof theſe three, Scripture, Realon, and 
ancient Tradition ; and where the two former arc 
filent, 1t ſeems very reaſonable to conſult the third. 
And that our Inquirics may be comprehenſive cnough, 
we will confider what the Fews, what the Heathens, 
and what the Chriſtian Fathers have ſaid or determin'd 
concerning the Seat of Paradiſe. \_Thc Jews and He- 

brew 
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brew Doctors place it in neither Hemiſphere, but be- 
ewixt both, under the Aquinoctial, as you may fee 
plainly 1n Abravanel, Manaſſes Ben-Iſrael, Maimonides, 
Eben Ezra, and others. But the rcalon why they car- 
ried itno further than the Line, 15 becauſe they ſup- 
pos'd 1t certain, as Eben Ezra tells us, that the dars 
and mights were always cqual in Paradiſe, and they  - 
did not know how that could be, unlets it flood un- 
der the Aquinoctial. But we have ſhown anorher 
method, wherein that perpetual #quinox came to 
pals, and how it was common to all the parts and 
Climatecs of that Earth, which it they had becn awarc 
of, and that the Torrid Zone at that time was utter- 
ly uninhabitable, having remov'd their Paradiſe thus 
far from home, they would probably have remov'd it 
a little further, into the temperate Chmates of the 
other Hemuſpherc. -— 
The ancient Heathens, Pocts and Philoſophers, had EE 
the notion of Paradiſe, or rather of leycral Paradiſes \ 
in the Farth ; and 'tis remarkable, that they plac'd 2 
them generally, if not all of them, without or be- b- 
yond this Continent ; in the Ocean, or beyond it, 
or 1n another Orb or Hemiſphere. The Garden of 
the Heſperides, the Fortunate Iſands, the Elyſian 
Fields, Ogygia, and Toprabane, as 1t 1s delcrib'd by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, with others ſuch hke ; which as they 
were all characteriz'd hke ſo many Paradiſes, lo they 
were all ſcated out of our Contincnt by therr Gcogra- 
phy and deſcriptions of them. | 
Thus far Antiquity fecms to incline to the other 
Hemuſphere, or to ſome place beyond the bounds of 
our Continent for thg Scat of Paradiſe ; But that 
which we arc moſt to depend upon 1n this affair, 1s 
Chriſtian Antiquity, the Judgment and Tradition of 
the Fathers upon this Argument. And we may fatcly 
ſay in the firſt place, negatively, that none of the 
Chriſtian Fathers, Latin or Greek, ever plac'd Para- 
diſe in Meſopotamia; that 1s a conceit and invention 
of ſomc modern Authors, which hath been much 1n- 
couragcd of late, becauſe it gave men eaſe and reſt as 
to further inquirics, in an Argument they could not 
well manage. Sccondly, we may athrm, that none | 
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of the Chriſtian Fathers have plac'd Paradiſe in any 
determinate Region of our Continent, Afrta, Africk or 
Europe. Thave read of one or two Authors, I think, 
that fanſied Paradiſe to have been at Jeruſalem, but 
*rwas a meer fancy, that no body regarded or purſu'd, 
The controverſie amongſt the Fathers cancerning Pa- 
radiſe, was quite another thing from what 1t 15 now 
of late : They diſputed and controverted, whether Pa- 
radiſe was Corporcal, or Intellectual only, and Alle- 
gorical ; This was the grand point among(t them. 
Then of thoſe that thought it Corporcal, ſome plac'd 
it high in the Air, ſome inacccfſible by Deſarts or 
Mountains, and many beyond the Ocean, or 1n ano- 
ther World ; And in theſe chiefly conſiſted the diffe- 
renccs and diverſity of opinions amongſt them ; nor 
do we find that they nam'd any particular place or 
Country in the known parts of the Earth for the Seat 
of Paradiſe, or that one conteſted for one ſport of 
ground, and another for another, which 1s the vain 
temerity of modern Authors; as if they could tell to 
an Acre of Land where Paradiſe ſtood, or could ſet 
their foot upon the Center of the Garden. Thele 
have corrupted and nuſrepreſented the notion of our 
Paradiſe, juſt as fore modern Poets have the notion 
of the Elyſian Fields, which Homer and the. Ancients 
plac'd remote on the extremities of the Earth, and 
theſe would make a little green Meadow 1n Campania 
Felix to be the tam'd Elyſrum. 

Thus much concerning the Fathers, negatively ; 
but to diſcover as far as we can, what their poſitive 
Afſlertions were in this Argument, we may obſerve, 
that though cheir opinions be differently expreſt, they 
gcncrally concenter 1n this, that the Southern Hemi- 
ſphere was the Seat of Paradiſe. Thus, I ſay, ſeems ma- 
mteſtly tobe the ſence of Chriſtian Antiquity and Tra- 
dition, ſo far as there 1s any thing definitive in the rc- 
mains we have upon that ſubject. Some of the Fa- 
thers did not believe Paradiſe to be Corporcal and Lo- 
cal, and thoſe are to be laid aſide in the firſt place ; 
Others that thought it Local, did not determine any 
thing (as moſt of them indeed did not ) concerning | 
the particular place of it; But the reſt that did, 
| though 
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though they have cxpreſt themſelyes in- various ways, 
and under various forms, yet, upon a duc interpreta- 
tion, they all mect 1ri one common and general con- 
cluſion, That Paradiſe was ſeated beyond the ZEqui- 
noc&tial, or in the other Hemiſphere. 

And to underitand this aright, we muſt reflect, in 
the firſt place, upon the form of the Primezval Earth, 

' and of the rwo Hemnuſpheres of which it confiitcd, al- 

together incommunicable one with another, by rea-. 

ſon of the Torrid Zone betwixt them ; fo as thoſe 

two Hemiſpheres were then as two diſtinct Worlds, | 
. or diſtin Earths, that had no commerce with one 
another. And this Notion or Tradition we find 
amongſt Heathen Authors, as well as Chriſtian, this 
Oppoſite Earth being call'd by them Artichthon, and 

its Inhabitants Antichthones : For thoſe words compre- 

hend both the Artipodes and Antect, or all beyond the 

Line, as 15 manifeſt from their beſt Authors, as Achil- 

les Tatius, and Ceſar Germanicus upon Aratus, Probus 
Grammaticus, Cenſorinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. 

And theſe-were call'd another World, and lookt up- 

on as another ſtock and race of Mankind, as appears 

from Crcero and Macrobius; Bur as the Jatter part was Somn: Scip. 
their miſtake, ( for all Mankind role from one Head ) 

ſo the former 1s acknowledg'd by Chriſtian Authors, 

as well as others ; and particularly S. Clement, in his 

Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions a World, or Worlds 

beyond the Ocean, ſubjef to Divine Providence, and the 

great Lord of Nature, as well as ours. This paſſage of 

S. Clement s1s allo cited*by S. Ferom, 1n his Commenta- 

ry upon Fpheſ. 2. 2. and by Origen Periarchon, where 716.2. c. 5: 
the Inhabitants of that other World are call'd Antich- 

 thones. 

I make this remark in the firſt place, . that we may 
underſtand the true ſence and importance of thoſe 
phraſes and expreſſions amongſt the Ancients, when 
they ſay Paradiſe was in another World. Which arc not 
to be ſo underſtood, as if they thought Paradiſe was 
in the Moon, or in 7zpiter, or hung like a Cloudin 
the Air, they were not ſo cxtrayagant ; but that Para- 
dife was in another Hemiſphere, which was call'd Az- 


tichthon, another Earth, or another World trom Ours ; 
AN 
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and juſtly reputed ſo, becauſe of an impoſhbihty of 
Commerce or intercourſe betwixt thar reſpective In- 
habitants. And this remark being premis'd, we will 
now diſtribute the Chriſtian Authors and Fathers that 
have deliver'd their opinion concerning the place of 
Paradiſe, into three or four ranks or orders; and 
though they expreſs themſelves differently, you will 
ſee, when duly examin'd and expounded, they all 
conſpire and.concur in the ftorementioned conclution, 
That the Seat of Paradiſe was in the other Hemi- 
ſphere. 

In thefirſt rank then we will place and reckon thoſe 
that have ſer Paradiſe in another World, or in another 
Earth ; ſeeing, according to the foregoing Explicati- 
on, that 1s the ſame thing, as to affirm 1t - ſeated be- 
yond the Torrid Zone 1n the other Henuſphere. In 
this number are Ephrem Syrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, T atia- 
mus, and of later date Facobus de Valentia. To theſe 
arc to be added again ſuch Authors as ſay, that 
Adam, when he was turn'd out of Paradiſe, was 
brought into owr Earth, or into our Region of the 
Earth ; for this 1s tantamount with the former ; And 
this ſcems to be the ſence of S. Ferom 1n ſeveral places 
againſt Fovinian, as allo of Conſtantine, in his Oration 
in Euſebius, and is poſitively aflerted by Sulpitins Se- 
verus. And laſtly, thoſe Authors that repreſent Pa- 
radiſe as remote from our World, and inacceſlible, fo 
S. Auſtin, Procopius Gazeus, Beda, Strabus Fuldenſis, Hi- 
ſtoria Scholaſtica, and others, thelc, I ſay, purſue the 
lame notion of Antiquity ; for what 1s remote from 
03:4". - our World ( that 1s, from our Continent, as we bc- 
| tore cxplain'd 1t ) 1s to. be underſtood to be that An- 
tichthon, or Anti-hemuſphere which the Ancients op- 

pos d-to ours. WY | 
Another ſett of Authors, that interpret the Flaming 
Sword that guarded Paradiſe to be the Torrid Zone, do 
Flainly intimate, that ' Paradiſe in: their opinion lay- 
beyond the Torrid Zone, or in the Anti-hemiſphere ; 
And thus Tertul/an interprets the Flaming Sword, and 
in ſuch wordsas fully confirm our ſence : Paradiſe, He 
lays, by the Torrid Zone, as by a wall of Fire, was ſever d 
from the communication and knowledge of our World. Ic 
| Ay 
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lay then on the other fide of this Zone. And S. G- 
prian, or the ancient Author that paſlcth under his 
name, 1n his Comment upon Geneſis, expretieth him- 
ſelf to the ſame effect ; ſo allo S. Auſtin and Tjidore 
Hiſpalenſis are thought to interpret it : And Aquinas, 
who makes Paradiſe inacceſſible, gives this reaſon for 
it, Propter vehementiam eſtus in locis intermediis ex pro- 
pinquitate Solis, & hoc fignificatur per Flammeum Glad. 
um : Becauſe of that vehement heat in the parts betwixt us 
and that, ariſing from the nearneſs of the Sun, and this is 
ſignified by the Flaming Sword. And this interpretati- 
on of the Flaming Sword receives a remarkable force 
and Emphaſis trom our Theory and deſcription of 
the Primeval Earth, for there the Torrid Zone was as 
a wall of Fire indeed,” or a Region of flame which 
none could paſs or ſubſiſt in, no more than in a Fur- 
NACC, 64 | | 

There 1s another form of expreſſion amonglt tlic 
Ancients concerning Paradiſe, which, 1t deciphered, 
1s of the ſame force and fignification with this we 
have already inſtanc'd in ; They ſay ſometimes, Pa- 

' radiſe was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of Pa- 
radiſe came from beyond the Occan. Thus 1s of the 
ſame import with the former Head, and points ſtill 
at the other Henuſphere ; tor, as we noted before, 
ſome of them fixt their Antichthon and Antichthones 
beyond the Ocean ; that 1s, ſince there was an Ocean, 
Since the form of the Earth was chang 'd, and the. 
Torrid Zone become habitable, and conſequently 
could not be a boundary or ſeparation berwixt the 
two Worlds. Wherefore, as ſome run {till upon the 
old diviſion by the Torrid Zone, others took the new 
divifion by the Ocean. Which Occan they ſuppos'd 
to lic from Eaſt to Weſt betwixt the Tropicks ; as 
may be ſecn un ancient Authors, Geminus, Herodotus, 
Cicero de Republica, and Clemens Romanus, whom we 
cited before. S. Auſtin alſo ſpeaks upon the ſame ſup- P* Civ.Des 
poſition, when he would confute the doctrine of the _—— 
Antipodes, or Antichthones z; and Macrobius, I remem- 
ber, makes it an Argument of Providence, that the 
Sun and the Planets, in what part of their courſe fo- 
cvcr. they are betwixt the _ Tropicks, have _ 
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the Occan under them, that they may be cool'd and 
nouriſht by its moiſture. They thought the Sea, like 
1 Girdle, went round the Earth, and the temperate 
Zones on cither {ide were the habitable Regions, 
whereof this was call'd the Oicoumene, and the other 
Antichthon. 

This being obſerv'd, 'tis not material, whether 
their Notion was true or falſe, it ſhows us what their 
mcaning was, and what part of the Earth they de- 
ſign'd, when they ſpoke of any thing beyond the Oce- 
an ; namely, that they mcant beyond the Line, 1n the 
other Hemiſphere, or in the Antichthonz and accor- 
dingly, when they ſay Paradiſe, or the Fountains of 
its Rivers were beyond the Occan, they ſay the ſame 
thing in other terms with the reſt of thoſe Authors 
we have cited. In Moſes Bar Cepha above mention'd, 
we find a Chapter upon this ſubje&t, Comodo trajece- 
rint Mortales inde ex Paradiſt terra in hanc Terram? How 
Mankind paſt out of that Earth or Continent where Para- 
diſe was, into that where we are * Namely, how they 
paſt the Ocean that lay betwixt them, as the anſwer 
there given explains it. And ſo Ephrem Syrus 1s cited 
often 1n that Treatiſe, placing Paradiſe beyond the 
Ocean. The F/enes allo, who were the moſt Philoſo- 
phick Sect of the Fews, plac'd Paradiſe, according to 
Zoſephus, beyond the Ocean. And that paſſage in Eu- 
ſebizs, in the Oration of Conſtantine, being corrected 
and recſtor'd to the true reading, repreſents Paradiſe in 
Iike manner as in another Continent, from whence 
Adam was brought, after his tranſgreſſion, into this. 
And laſtly, there are ſome Authors, whole teſtimony 
and authority may deſerve to be conflider'd, not for 
cheir own Antiquity, but becauſe they are profelſs'dly 
cranſcribers of Antiquity and Traditions, ſuch as Stra- 
bus, Comeſtor, and the like, who are known to give 
this account or report of Paradiſe from the Ancients, 
that it was interpoſuto Oceano ab Orbe noftro vel 4 Zonk no- 
firs habitabili ſecretus, Separated from our Orb or Hemi- 
ſphere by the interpoſitidn of the Ocean. 

It 1s allo obſervable, that many of the Ancients 
that took Tigris, Euphrates, Nile and Ganges for the 
Rivers of Paradiſe, {aid that thoſe Heads or Re 
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of them which we have in 'our Contincnt,” are bur 
their Capita ſecunda, their ſecond Sources; and that 
their firſt Sources were 1n another Orb where Paradiſe 
was ; and thus Hzgo de Sanito Vittore ſays; Santos 
communiter ſenſiſſe, that the Holy men of old were ge- 
nerally of that opinion. To this ſence allo Moſes Bar 
Cepha' often expreſierh + himſclt ; as allo Epiphanius, 
Procopius Gazens, and Severianus in Catens,, Which 
notion amongſt the Ancients, concerning the trajecti- 
on or paſſage of the Paradifiacal Rivers under-ground,; 
or under-Sea from one Continent into another, 15 to 
me, I confeſs, unintelligible, eicher in the firſt or (e- 
cond Farth ; but however 1t diſcovers thcir ſence and 
opmion of the Seat of Paradiſe, that it was not to be 
ſought forin Afia or 1n Africk, where thole Rivers rile 
to us, but in ſome remoter parts of the World, where 
they ſuppos'd theit firſt Sources to be. 

This 15a ſhort account of what the Chriſtan Fa- 
thers have-left us, concermng the Seat of Paradiſe ; 
and the truth 1s, 'tis but a ſhort and broken account ; 
yet 'tis no wonder 1t ſhould beſo, 1t we conflider,. as 
we noted before, that ſeveral of them did not believe 
Paradiſe to be Local and Corporcal ; Others that did 
believe 1t ſo, yet did not offer to determine the place 
of it, but left that matter wholly untoucht and unde- 
cided ; And thereſt that did ſpeak to that point, did 
it commonly both in general terms, and 1n expreſſions 
that were diſguis'd, and needed interpretation ; but 
all cheſe differences and obſcuritics of cxprefiion, you 
ſce, when duly ſtated and expounded, {1gnific one and 
the ſome thing, and terminate all in this common 
Concluſion, 7hat Paradiſe was without our Continent, 
according to the general opinion and Tradition of 
Antiquity. And I do not doubt but the Tradition 
would have becn both more expreſs and more uni- 
verſal, if the Ancients had underſtood Geography 
better ; for thole of the Ancients that did not admit 
or bclicve, that there were Antipodes or Antichthones. 
as Lafantius, S. Auſtin, and forne others, theſe could 
not jovn in the common opinion about the place of 
Paradiſe, becauſe they thought there was no Land, nor 
any thing habitable i» # 9iz»v% +, or bchdes this Con- 
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tinent. And yet S. Auſtin was fo cautious, that as he 
was bounded on the one hand by his falle- Idea of the 
Earth, that he could not joyn with Antiquity as to 
the place of Paradiſe ; fo on the other hand he had 
that reſpect for it, that he would not ſay, any thing 
to the contrary ; therefore being to give his opinion, 
he ſays only, Terreftrem eſſe Paradiſum, W locum ejus ab 
hominum cognitione eſſe remotiſſimum : 1 hat it is Jome- 
where upon the Earth, but the place of it wery remote from 
the knowledge of Men. 

And as their ignorance of the Globe of the Earth 
was one reaſon, why the doctrine of Paradiſe ,was fo 
broken and obſcure, ſo another reaſon why 1t1s much 
more ſo at preſent is, becauſe the chict ancient Books 
writ upon that ſubject, are loſt ; - Ephrem Syrus, who 
livd in the Fourth Century, writ a Commentary 7 
Geneſin ſive de Urtu rerum, concerhing the Origin of 
the Earth ; and by thoſe remains that are cucd trom 
it, we have reaſon to bcheye, that it contain'd ma- 
ny things remarkable concerning the firſt Earth, and 
concerning Paradiſe. Tertullian allo writ a Book de 
Paradiſo, which 1s wholly loſt; and we {ce to what 
effect it would have been, by his making the Torrid 
Zone to be the Flaming Sword, and the: partition be- 
twixt this Earth and Paradiſe ; which two. Earths hc 
more than once diſtinguiſheth-as very difterent trom 
one another. The moſt ancient Author that I know 
upon this ſubjcCt, at leaſt of thoſe that writ of it lite- 
rally, 1s Moſes Bar Cepha, a Syrian Biſhop, who liv'd 
about ſeven hundred years ſince, and his Book 1s tran- 
ſlated into Latin, by that Learned and Judicious man, 
Andreas Maſius. Bar Cepha writes upon the lame 
Views of Paradiſe that we have here preſented, that 
it was beyond the Ocean, in another tract of Land, 
or another Continent from that which we inhabit : 
Asappears from the very Titles of his Eighth, Tenth, 
and Fourteenth Chapters. But we muſt allow him 
ior his miſtaken Notions about the form of the Earth; 
tor he ſeems to have fanſicd the Earth plain, ( not on- 
ly as oppos'd to rough and Mountainous, for fo it 
was plain ; butas oppos'd to Spherical ) and tlic Ocean 
to have diyided it in two parts, an Interiour, and an 
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Exteriour, and in that Exteriour part was Paradiſe. 
Such allowances mult often be made tor Geographi- 
cal miſtakes, in examining and underſtanding the 
writings of the Ancients. The reſt of the Syrian Fa- 
thers, as well as Ephrem and Bar Cepha, incline all to 
the ſame doctrine of Paradiſe, and feem to have re- 
tain'd more of the ancient Notions concerning ir, 
than the Greek and Latin Fathers have ; and yer there 
1s 1n all ſome fragments of this doctrine, and but frag- 
ments 1n the belt. 

We might add in the laſt place, that as the moſt 
ancient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe are loſt, fo alſo 
the ancient Gloſſes and Catene upon Scripture, where 
we might have found the Traditions and Opinions of 
the Ancients upon this ſubject, are many of them e1- 
ther loſt or unpubliſht ; And upon this conſideration 
we did not think it improper to cite ſome Authors 
of ſmall Antiquity, but ſuch as have tranſcrib'd ſeve- 
ral things out of ancient Manulcript-gloflecs into their 
Commentaries : They living however before Prin- 
ting was invented, or Learning well reſtor'd, and 
before the Reformation. I add that allo before the 
Reformation, for {ince that time the Proteftant Authors 
having leſlen'd the authority of Traditions, the Pon- 
tificial Doctors content themſelves to infilt only up- 
on ſuch as they thought were uſcful or neccſlary, 
leſt by multiplying others that were but matter of 
curioſity, they ſhould bring the firſt into queſtion, 
and render the whole doctrine of Traditions more 
dubious and exceptionable; And upon this account 
there are ſome Authors that writ an Age or two be- 
fore the Reformation, that have with more treedom 
cold us the Tenets and Traditions of the Ancients in 
theſe Speculations, that are but collateral to Religion, 
than any have doneſince. And I muſt confeſs, I am 
apt to think that what remains concerning the do- 
&trinc of Paradiſe, andthe Primaval Earth, 1s in a 
go0d meaſure Traditional ; for one may obſerve, 
that thoſe that treat upon theſe ſubjects, quote the 
truc Opinions, and tell you ſome of the Ancients held 
ſo and fo, as That Paradiſe was in another Earth, or 


higher than this Earth, That there were no Moun- 
cains 
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tains before the Flood, nor any Rain, and ſuch like : 
yet they do not name thoſe ancient Authors that held 
thele Opinions ; which makes mc apt to believe, c- 
ther that they were convey 'd by a Traditional com- 
munication from one to another, or that there were 
other Books extant upon thoſe ſubje&ts, or other 
Gloſſes than what are now known. 

Finally, ro conclude this Diſcourſe concerning the 
Scar of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you again upon what 
Baſis it ſtands. We declar'd freely, that we could 
not by our Theory alone determine the particular 

place ofit, only by that we are aſſur'd that it was in 
- Primaval Earth, and not in the preſent ; bur in 
what Region, or in whether Hemiſphere of that Earth 
it was ſeated, we cannot define from Speculation on- 
Iv. Tis true, if we hold faſt to that Scripture-con- 
cluſion, That all Mankind riſe from one Head, and 
from onc and the fame Stock and Lineage, ( which 
doth not ſeem to be. according to the ſcntiments of 
the Heathens ) we muſt ſuppoſe they were born in 
one Hemiſphere, and after ſome time tranſlated into 
the other, or a Colony of them : Bur this ſhll doth 
not dctermine, in whether of the two they begun, 
and were firſt ſeated before their tranſlation ; and 1 
am axtto think that depended rather, as we noted be- 
forc, upon the Divine pleaſure, and the train of affairs 
that was to ſucceed, than upon Natural cauſcs and 
ditterences. Some of the Ancients, I know, made 
both the Soil and the Stars more noble in thc 
Southern Hemiſphere, than 1n ours, but I do nor fcc 
any proot or warrant for it ; wnerefore laying aſide 

all nacural Topicks, we are. willing in this particular 
ro reter our [c]lves wholly to the report and majority 
of Votes amonglt the Ancicnts, whether Chriſtians OT 
others, who ſeem generally to incline to the South or 
Yuurh-Eaft Land; trom whence therefore, according 
ro Antiquity, we may expect the beſt tidings con- 
ccrning Paradiſe, or the remains of ir. 
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T he uſes of thu T heory for the illuſtration of «Anti- 
ny : The ancient Chaos explain'd , T he inha- 
tability of the Torrid Zone; The change of 
the Poles of the World; The dottrine of the 
Mundqne' &gg; How America was firſt 
peopled ; How Paradiſe within the Circle of the 
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E have now diſpatch'd the Theory of the Pri- 
mxzval Earth, and reviv'd a forgotten World ; I 
'Tis pity the firſt and faireſt works of Nature ſhould F 
be loſt out of the memory of Man, and that we %. 
ſhould ſo much dote upon the Ruines, as never to : 
think upon the Original Strufture. As the modern 
Artiſts from ſome broken pieces of an' ancient Statue, 
make out all the other parts and proportions ; ſo 
from the broken and ſcatter'd limbs of the firſt World 
we have ſhown you how to raife the whole Fabrick 
again ; and renew the proſpect of thoſe pleaſant 
Scenes that firſt ſee the light, and farſt entertain'd 
— when he came to act upon this new-crected 
tage. 

We have drawn this Theory chiefly to give an ac- 
count of the Univerſal Deluge, and of Paradiſe ; but 
as when one lights a Candle to look for one or two 
things which they want, the light will not confine 1t 
ſclf ro thoſe two objects, but ſhows all the other in 
the room ; ſo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caſt a 
light upon all Antiquity, in ſeeking after thele two 
things, or in retrieving the Notion and Doctrine of 
the Primzval Earth, upon which they depended. For 
in ancient Learning there are many Diſcourſes, and 
many Concluſions deliver'd to us, that are ſo obſcure 


and confus'd, and fo remote from the preſent ſtate of 
things, 
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things, that onecannot well diſtinguiſh, whether they 
are fiftions or realities ; and there 15 no way-to dj- 
{tinguiſh with certainty, but by a clear Theory upon 
the ſame ſubjects ; which ſhowing us the truth direct. 
ly, and independently upon them, ſhows -us allo by 
reflection, how far they are true or falſe, and in what 
ſence they are to be interpreted and underſtood. And 
the preſent Theory being of great extent, we ſhall 
find it ſerviceable in many things, for the illuſtration 
of ſuch dubious and obſcure doctrines in Antiquity. 

To begin with their Ancient CHAOS, what a 
dark ſtory have they made of it, both their Philoſo- 
phcrs and Pocts; and how tabulous in appcarance ? 
"Tis dcliver'd as confus'dly as the Mals 1t (elf could be, 
and hath-not been reducd to order, nor indeed made 
intelligible by any. They tell us of moral principles 
1n the Chaos inſtead of natural, of ſtrife, and diſcord, and 
diviſion on the one hand, and Love, Friend/hip, and 
Venus on the other ; and aftcr a long conteſt Love got 
the better of Diſcord, and united the diſagreeing prin- 
ciples : This 1s one part of their ſtory. Then they 
make the forming of the World our of the Chaos a 
kind of Genealogie or Pedigree 5 Chaos was the com- 
mon Parent ot all, and trom Chaos ſprung,. firſt, 
Night, and Tartarus, or Oceanus ; Night was a teeming 
Mother, and of her were born Mther and the Earth ; 
The Earth conceav'd by the influences of Xther, and 
brought forth Man andall Animals. 

This ſeems to be a Pocrical fiction rather than Phi- 
lolophy ; yet when 'ais ſet in a true hight, and com- 
par'd with our Thcory of the Chaos, 'twill appear a 
pretty regular account, how the World was form'd 
at fir{t, or how the Chaos divided 1t {clt ſucceſſively 
Into ſcveral Regions, riſing one after another, and pro- 
pagated one from another, as Children and poſterity 
trom a common Parent. We ſhow'd 1n the fir{t Book, 
Chap. 5. how the Chaos, from an uniform mals, 


"wrought it {clf into ſeveral Regions or Elements ; the 


groſlc(t part {inking to the Center, upon this lay the 
mals of Water, and over the Water was a Region of 
dark, impure, caliginous Air ; This impure caliginous 


Air 15 that which the Ancients call Night, and the m__ 
© 
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of Water Oceanns or Tartarus, for thoſe two terms _ 
with them are often of the like force, Tartarus being 
Oceanus inclos'd and lock'd up : Thus we have the 

firſt oft-lpring of the Chaos, or its firſt-borri twins, 
Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air purifying it 
ſe]lt by degrees, as the more ſubtle parts flew upwards, 
and composd the ther; fo the earthy parts that 
were mixt with 1t dropt down upon the ſurface of the 
Water, or the liquid maſs; and that maſs on the 
other hand ſending up its lighter and more oily parts 
towards 1ts ſurface, theſe two incorporate there, and 
by their mixtureand union compoſe a Body of Earth 
quitc round the maſs of Waters: And this was the firſt 
habitable Earth, which as 1t- was; you fee, the Daugh- 
ter of Nox and Oceanus, fo it was the Mother of all 
other things, and all living Creatures, whichat the be- 
ginning of the World ſprung out of its fruitful 
womb. 

This doctrine of the Chaos, for the greater pomp 
of the buſineſs, the Ancients call'd their 7heogonia, or 
the Genealogy of the Gods ; for they gave their Gods, 
at leaſt their Terreſtrial Gods; an original and begin- 
ning; and all the Elements and greater portions of 
Nature they made Gods and Goddeſles, or their Det 
tics preſided over them 1n fuch a manner, that the 
names were us'd promiſcuouſly for one another. We 
alſo mention'd before ſome moral principles, which 
they plac'd in the Chaos, Eris and Fros ; Strife, diſcord, 
and diſaffe&tion which prevaiÞd at firſt, and afterward 
Love, kindneſs and union got the upper hand, and in 
ſpite of thoſe factious and dividing primciples gather'd 
rogcther the ſeparated Elements, and united them 1n- 
to an habitable World. This 1s all cafily underſtood, 
if we do but look upon the Schemes of the rifing 
World, as we have {ct them down in that Fifth Chap- 
ter ; for in the firſt commotion of the Chaos, after 
an inteſtine ſtruggle of all the parts, the Elements fe- 
parated from one another into ſo many diſtinct bo- 
dics or mafles, and in this ſtare and poſture things 
continued a good while, which the Ancients, after 
their Poctick or Moral way, call'd the Reign of Eris 


or Contention, of hatred, flight and dilaftection 3 
M m and 
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and if things had always continued in that Syſtem, 
we ſhould never have had an habitable World. Bur 
Love and good Nature conquer'd at length, Fenus 
riſe out of the Sea, and recciy'd into her boſom, and 
intangled in her imbraces the falling Xther. viz. The 
parts of lighter carth, which were mixt with the Air 
in that firſt ſeparation; and gave it the name of Night, 
fell down upon the oily parts of the Sea-mals, which 
lay floating upon the ſurface of it, and by that umon 
and conjunction, a new Body, and a new World was 
produc'd, which was the firſt habitable Earth. Thus 
15 the interpretation of their myſtical Philoſophy of 
the Chaos, and the reſolution of 1t into plain natural 
Hiſtory : Which you may ſce more fully diſcuſt in 
the Latin Treatiſe. 

We have already explain'd, in ſeveral places, the 
Golden Age of the Ancients, and laid down ſuch 
grounds as will enable us to diſcern what 15 real, and 
what Poectical, in the reports and characters that An- 
tiquity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of the World. 
And it there be any thing a na the Ancients that 
refers to another Earth, as Plato's Atlantis, which he 
favs, was abſorpt by an Earthquake, and an inunda- 
tion, as the Primaval Earth was ; or his /thereal 
Earth mention'd in his Phedo, which he oppoſcth to 
this broken hollow Earth; makes it to have long- 
Iivd inhabitants, and to be without Rains and Storms, 
as that firſt Earth was alſo ; or the pendulous Gardens 
of Alcinous, or {uch like, to which nothing anſwers in 
predent Nature, by reflecting upon the itate of the 
hrit Earth, we find an cafe explication of them. We 
have alſo cxplain'd what the Antichthon and Antich- 
thones of the Ancicnts were, and what the truc ground 
of that diſtin&tion was. But nothing ſecms more rc- 
markable than the inhabitability of the Torrid Zone,it we 
conſider what a general fame and bclictit had amongſt 
the Ancients, and yet in the preſent form of the 
Earth we fand no ſuch thing, nor any foundation for 
rt. I cannot believe that this was ſo univerſally re- 
cciy d upon a flight preſumption only, becauſe it lay 
under the courſe of the Sun, if the Sun had then the 


lame Jatitude from the Xquator in his courſe and mo- 
tion 
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tion that he hath now, and made the ſame varicty of 
ſeaſons ; whereby eventhe hotteſt parts of the Earth 
have a Winter, or ſomething equivalent to it. Bur 
if we apply this to the Primevyal Earth, whoſe poſture 
was direct to the Sun; ſtanding always fixt in its Equi- 
noCtial, we ſhall eaſily believe that the Torrid Zone 
was then uninhabitable by extremity of heat, there 
being no difference of ſeafons; nor any change of wea- - 
ther, the Sun hanging always over head at the fame 
diſtance, and inthe ſame dire&tion: Beſides this, the 
deſcent of the Rivers in that firſt Earth was ſuch, that 
they could never reach the Equinoctial parts, as we 
have ſhown before; by which means, and the want 
of Rain, that Region muſt neceſſarily be turn'd into 
a dry Deſart. Now this being really the ſtate of the 


firſt Earth, the fame and general belict that the Tor- 2 _e. 
rid Zone was uninhabitable had this true Original, = 
and continued ſtil] with poſterity after the Deluge, \ I 
though the cauſes then were taken away ; for they = 


being 1gnorant of the change that was made in Na- 
turc at that time, keptup ſtill the ſame Tradition and 8. 
opinion currant, till obſervaton and experience JN 
taught later Ages to correct it. As the true miracles 
that were in the Chriſtian Church at firſt, occaſion'd 
a fame and bcliet of their continuance long after they 
had really ccaſt. 
This gives an caſte account, and, I think, the true 
cauſe of that opinion amongſt the Ancients generally 
recciv'd, that the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable. I 
ſay gcnerally receiv'd ; for not only the Pocts, both 
Greek and Latin, but their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers 
and Geographers had the ſame notion, and dchver d 
the ſame doftrine ; as Ariſtotle, Cleomedes, Achilles T a- 
tizs, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Pliny, Macrobius, Oc. 
And to ſpeak truth, the whole doCtrine of the Zones 
is calculated more properly for the firſt Earth, than 
for the preſent ; for the diviſions and bounds of them 
now are but arbitrary, being habitable all over, and 
having no viſible diſtinftion; whereas they were then. 
dctermin'd by Nature, and the Globe of the Earth 
was really divided into ſo many Regions of a very 


different aſpect and quality ; which would have ap- 
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pear'd at a diſtancc, if they had been lookt upon from 
the Clouds, or from the Moon, as Zupiter's Bclts, or 
as ſo many Girdles or Swathing-bands about the body 
of the Earth: And ſo the word imports, and lo the 
Ancients us'd to call them Cinguli and Faſcixe. But 
in the preſent form of the Earth, 1f 1t was cen at a 
diſtance, no ſuch diſtinction would appear in the 
parts of it, nor ſcarce any other bur that of Land and 
Water, and of Mountains - and Valleys, which are 
nothing to the purpoſe of Zones. And to add this 
note further, When the Earth lay in this regular 
form, divided into Regions or Walks, it I may fo 
call them, as this gave occaſion of its diſtinetion by 
Zones ; fo if we might conſider all that Earth as a 
Paradiſe, and Paradiſe as a Garden, ( for 1t 1s always 
call'd fo in Scripture, and in Zewi/h Authors ) as this 
Torrid Zone, barc of Graſs and Trees, made a kind 
of Gravel-walk in the muddle ; ſo there was a green 
Walk on either hand of it, made by the temperate 
Zones ; and beyond thole lay a Canal, which water'd 
the Garden from cither fide. 

Burt to return to. Antiquity ; We may add under 
this Head another obſcryation or doctrine amongſt 
the Ancients, ſtrange enough in. appearance, which 
yet reccives an calic explication trom the preceding 
Theory ; They lay, The Poles of the World did once 
change their {ituation, and were at firſt in another po- 
{ture trom what they arc in now, till that inclination 
happen'd ; This the ancient Philoſophers often make 
mention of, as Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes, Leu- 
cippus, Democritus ; as may be {cen in Laertizvs, and in 
Plutarch ; and the Stars, they ſay, at firſt were carried 
about the Earth in a more umform manner. This 
15No more than what we have obſcrv'd and told you 
in other words, namely, that the Earth chang'd its 
poſture at the Deluge, and thereby made theſe ſeem- 
ing changes in the Heavens ; 1ts Poles before pointed 
to the Polesof the Ecliptick, which now point to the 
Poles of the Xquator, and its Axis is become parallel 
with that Axis ; and this is the myſtery and interpre- 
tation of what they ſay in other terms ; this makes 


the different aſpect of the Heavens, and of its Poles | 
Anc 
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And I am apt to think, that thoſe changes in the 
courſe of the Stars, which the Ancients ſometimes 
ſpeak of, and eſpecially the Fgyprians, it they did not 
procced from defects in their Calendar, had no other 
Phyſical account than this: 

And as they ſay the Poles of the World were in ano- 
ther {ſituation at firſt, ſo at firſt they ſay, there was 
no yaricty of ſcaſons in the Year, as in their Golden 
Age. Which is very coherent with all the reſt, and 
ſtill runs along with the Theory. And you may ob- 
{crve, that all theſe things we have inſtanc'd in hither- 
to, arc but links of the ſame chain, in connexion and 
dependance upon one another. When the Primayal 
Earth was made out of the Chaos, its form and po- 
{ture was ſuch as of courſe brought on all thoſe 
Scenes which Antiquity hath kept the remembrance 
of, though now in another ſtate of Nature they ſecm 
very ſtrange ; eſpecially being diſguis'd, as ſome of 
them are, by their manner of repreſenting them. 
That the Poles of the World ſtood oncer in another 
poſture ; That the Year had no diverſity of Seaſons; 
That the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable ; That the 
two Hemiſpheres had no poflibility of intercourſe, 
and ſuch like : Theſe all hang upon the ſame ſtring ; 
or Ican upon one another asStones 1n the ſame Build- 
ing ; whereof we have, by this Theory, laid the very 
foundation bare, that you may ice what they al] ſtand 
upon, and in what order. | | 

There 1s ſtill one remarkable Notion or Doctrine 
amongſt the Ancients, which we have not ſpoken to, 
'tis partly Symbolical, and the propricty of the Sym- 
bol, or of the Application of 1t, hath been little un- 
derſtood ; 'Tis their doctrine of the Mundane Fgeg, or 
their comparing the World to an Egg, and cſpecial- 
ly in the original compoſition of 1t. This ſeems to 
be a mean compariſon, the World and an Egg, what 
proportion, or what reſemblance betwixt thele two 
things ? And yet I do not know any Symbolical do- 
&rine or concluſion that hath been fo univerſally en- 
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Nations ; as hath been noted before m the Fifch Chap- 


ter of the Firſt Book, and at large in the Latin _=_ 
THE, 
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tiſe. "Tis certain, that by the World 1n this finulitude, 
they do not mean the Great:'Univerſe, for that hath 
neither Figure, nor any detcrmuinate form of compo- 
ſition, and it would be a great vanity and raſhncſs in 
any one to compare this to an Egg ; The works of 
God are immenſe, as his nature 1s infinite, and we 
cannot make any image or reſemblance of cither of 
them ; but this compariſon 1s to be underſtood of the 
Sublunary World, or of the Earth ; And for a gcneral 
key to Antiquity upon this Argument, we may lay 
this down as a Maxim or Canon, 7 hat what the Anci- 
ents have ſaid concerning the form and figure of the World, 
or concerning the Original of it from a Chaos, or about its 
periods znd diſſolution, are never to be underſtood of the 
Great Univerſe, but of our Farth, or of this Sublunary and 
Terreſtrial World. And this obſervation being made, 
do but reflect upon our Theory of the Earth, the 
manner of its compoſition at firſt, and the figure of 
it, being compleated, and you will need no other in- 
tcrpreter to underſtand this myſtery. We haye ſhow'd 
there, that the Figure of it, when finithe, was Oval, 
and the inward form of 1t was a frame of tour Regi- 
ons incompaſling one another, where that of Fire lay 
in the middle like the Yolk, and a ſhell of carth in- 
closd them all. This gives a ſolution ſo cafic and 
natural, and ſhows ſuch an aptneſs and elcgancy 1n the 
repreſentation, that one cannot doubt upon a view, 
and compare of circumſtances, but that we have tru- 
ly found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 

To thcle illuſtrations of Antiquity 1n things Natu- 
ral and Geographical, give me leave to add, and to 
rclolve from the ſame Theory, one Hiſtorical dith- 
culty ; and 'twill ſeem, *tis likely, of no leſs moment 
than any we have hitherto inſiſted upon, and Iam 
ſure hath 'exercis'd the Pens of many Learned men 
with ſmall or no ſucceſs. *Tis to give an account of 
the Original of the people of America, how that Con- 
tinent was firſt pcopled and inhabited, or any other 
Continent diſtinct from ours, wherein we ſuppoſe 
Adamto have liv'd, and to have propagatcd his poſte- 
rity. Tis certain, that all Mankind came from one 
Head, or from one common Parent ; Certain, I ſay, 
according 
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according to the Hiſtory of Mofes, confirm'd by Apo- 
ſtolical authority ; and 'tis alſo admitted on all hands, 4#: 17.26: 
that Adam after his expulſion out of Paradiſe, where- 
ſgeyer he was before, liv'd in this Continent, which 
being encompals'd with great Seas, and ſeparate from 
America on either fide, how could the children of 
Adam pals the wide Ocean, to hunt out remote habi- 
tations1n America ® How eafic 1s the anſwer to this 
great Queſtion, which hath imploy'd the time of fo 
many Learned men to reſolve ? Or rather how fſud- 
denly doth 1t vaniſh at the fight of truth, as a phan- 
tom at the approach of hight ? The ground ſinks un- 
der 1t that it ſeem'd to ſtand upon ; Adam's Earth 
was not broken into Continents and Iſlands, as ours IS, 
nor the parts of it ſeparated by Seas and Mountains ; 
'rwas one continued and {ſmooth ſurtace, and gave . 
free and cafe paſſage from the rifing to the ſetting 
Sun : So according as his progeny increaſt, and new 
ſwarms were ready to go abroad, they might ſpread 
themſelves on either hand, Eaſt and Weſt, withour 
any interruption or impediment, neither Sea, Moun- 
tain, nor Deſart would ſtand in their way. "Tis true; 
the paſſage was not ſo free North and South, they 
could not go out of one. Hemiſphere into another, 
but Providence ſeems to have made proviſton for that, 
in tranſplanting Adam into this Hemiſphere, after he 
had laid the foundation of a World 1n the Other. 

We ſee then the great difficulty concerning the 
peopling the ſeveral Continents and Iflands of the 
Farth, and particularly of America, cafily remoy'd by 
this Hypotheſis; The propagation of Mankind, and of 
all ſorts of Animals into the ſeveral quarters of the 
World, may readily be underſtood, 1f you admit the 
true form of the firſt Earth : But without that 'tis an 
end{c(s controverlic, as thoſe commonly are that pro- 
ceed upon a falſe ſuppoſition. I will not examine 
here the ſeveral projects and methods that have been 
propos'd, ſome by one Author, and ſome by another, 
for getting people into America ; They confute one 
another, methinks, very well; and to ſhow, as we have 
done, that the ground they go upon 1s unaginary, 15a 


cotnpendious way of confuting them all together. 
However 
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However, thoſe that will not admit our Hypotheſis, 
concerning the continuity and uniformity of che firſt 
Earth, ſtand oblig'd {lll to give usan account of the 
propagation of Mankind from one Head, and how the 
poſterity of Adam got into America. 

"Twill be ſaid, poſſibly, that this doth not intirely 
remove the difficulty, becauſe it returns again after 
the Flood ; and then we ſuppoſe the Earth broken in- 
to Continents and Iſlands, in the fame manner that 
it is now ; How then did the poſterity of Noah get 
into America, to people it after the Flood? I do not 
know that cver they got into America, till Columbus 
went thither in the laſt Age, who, for any” thing: 1 
know, was the firſt of Noah's progeny that ever ſet 
foot in that Continent. Scripture tells us, that all 
Mankind riſe from one Head, namely, from Adam, 
and his fault was imputed to all poſterity, but no 
where that Noah was the common Head of Mankind 
that hath been ſince his time, nor docs any doctrine 
of faith, that I know of, depend upon that ſuppoſitt- 
on. When the great frame of the Earth broke at 
the Deluge, Providence fore-{ce into how many Con-- 
tinents 1t would be divided after the ccafing of the 
Hood, and accordingly, as we may rcaſonably ſup- 
pole, made proviſion to ſave a remnant in every Con« 
tincnt, that the race of Mankind might not be quite 
extinct in any of them. What proviſion he made in 
our Continent we know from Sacred Hiſtory, but as 
that takes notice of no other Continent but ours, fo 
ncither could it take notice of any method that was 
usd there for ſaying of a remnant of men ; but 
'twere. great preſumption, methinks, to 1magine that 
Providence had a care of none but us, or could not 
hind out ways of preſervation in other places, as well 
as in that where our habitations were to be. Aſia, 
Africk and Europe were repeoplcd by the Sons of No- 
ah, Shem,. Ham, and faphet, but we read nothing of 
their going over into America, or ſending any Colo- 
nies thither ; and that World which is near as big as 
ours, muſt have ſtood long without people, or any 


thing of Humane race in it after the Flood, if it ſtood 


to till this was full, or till men navigated the Donny 
an 
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and by chance diſcovered it: It ſeems more reafon- 
able to ſuppole, that there was a ſock providentially 
reſcrv'd there, as well as here, out of which they 
ſprung again; but we do not pretend in an Argu- 
ment of this nature to detine or determine any thing 
poſitively. To conclude, as this 1s but a ſecondary 
difficulty, and of no great force, ſo neither is it any 
ching peculiar to us, or to our Hypotheſes, but alike 
common to both ; and it they can propoſe any rca- 
ſonable way, whereby the ſons of Noah might be 
tranſplanted into America, with all my hcart ; bur all 
the ways that I have met with hitherto, have ſecm'd 
ro me meer fictions, or meer preſumprions. 

Thus much for the illuſtrator! of Antiquity in 
ſome points of Humane literature, by our Theory of 
the Primaval Earth ; There 1s alſo in Chriſtian Anti- 
quity a Tradition or Doctrine, that appears as oblcure 
and as much a Paradox as any of theſe, and better 
deſerves an Illuſtration, becaule it relates more cloſcly 
and expretly to our preſcnt ſubject: "Tis that Notion 
or Opinion amongſt the Ancicnts concerning Para- 
- diſe, that 1t was ſeated as high as the Sphere of the 
Moon, or within the Lunar Circle. This looks very 
ſtrange, and ihdeed extravagantly at firſt ſight, bur 
the wonder will ceaſe, if we underitand this not of 
Paradiſe taken apart from the rcſt of the Earth, bur 
of the whole Primeaval Earth, whercin the Scat of Pa- 
radiſe was; That was really ſcated much higher than 
the preſent Earth, and may be reaſonably ſupposd to 
have bcen as much clevated as the tops of our Moun- 
tainsare now. And that phraſe of reaching to the 
Sphere of the Moon, {ignifies no more than thole other 
expreſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reaching above the 
Clouds, which are phraſes commonly us'd to expreſs 
che height of Buildings, or of Mountains, and ſuch 
like things : So the Builders of Babel ſaid, they would 
make a Tower ſhould reach to Heaven ; Olympus and 
Parnaſſus are ſaid by the Poets to reach to Heaven, or- 
coriſe above the Clouds ; And Pliny and Solinus ule 
this very expreſſion of the Lanar Circle, when they de- 


ſcribe the height of Mount Atlas, Eduftus in viciniam Solin.c. 


Lunaris Circali. The Ancients, I believe, ann'd parti- 
Nn cularly 
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cularly by this phraſe, to expreſs an height above the 
middle Region, or above our Atmoſpherc, that Para- 
diſe might be ſerene; and where our Atmoſphere cnd.- 
ed, they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, and 
therefore ſaid it reach'd to the Sphere of the Moon. 
Many of the Chriſtian Fathers cxpreſt thetr opinion 
concerning the high ſituation of Paradiſe in plain and 


. formalterms, as S. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar Cepha, Gc. 
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but this phraſe of reaching to the Lunar Circle 18 re- 
peated by ſeveral of them, and ſaid ro be of great 
Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, and others, alcribc it to 
Bede, but many to S. Aſtin ; and therctore Ambroſrus 
Catharinus 1s angry with their great Schoolman, that 
he ſhould derive it from Bede, {ccing S. Auſtin writing 
to Oroſius, deliver'd this doctrine, which ſurely, lays 
He, S. Auſtin neither feign'd nor dream d only, but had 
receiv d it from Antiquity: And from lo great Antiqui- 
ty, that it was no Icls than Apoſtolical, it we credit 
Albertus Magnus, and the ancicnt Books he appcals to, 
{or He ſays this Tradition was deriv'd as high as from 
S. Thomas the Apoſtle. His words arc thelc, after he 
had deliver'd his own opinion, Hoc tamen dico, &C. 
But this I ſay, without prejudice to the better opinion, for 
[ have found it in ſome moſt ancient Books, that Thomas 
the Apoſtle was the Author of that opinion, which is uſu- 
ally attributed to Bede and Strabus, namely, that Para- 
dile was fo high as to reach to the Lunar Circle. But thus 
much conccrning this Opinion, and concerning Anti- 
quity. 

To conclude all, we ſce this Theory which was 
drawn only by a thred of Reaſon, and the Laws of 
Naturc, abſtractly trom all Antiquity, notwithſtanding 
caſts a light upon many paſſages there, which were 
otherwiſe accounted fictions, or unintelligible truths ; 
and though we do not alledge theſe as proofs of the 
Theory, for it carrics its own light and proof with it, 
vet whether we will or no, they do mutually confirm, 
as well as1]luftrate one. another ; And *tis a pleaſure 
allo, when one hath wrought out truth by mecr dint 
ot thinking, and examination of cauſes, and propos'd 
itplainly and openly, tro meet with it again amongſt 
the Ancients, diſguisd, and in an old taſhion'd drels, 
[Carcc 
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ſcarce to be known or diſcoyer'd, but by thoſe that 
before-hand knew it very well. And it would be a 
further pleaſure and ſatisfaction, to have render'd 
thoſe Doctrines and Notions, for the future, intelli- 
gibIc and uſcful to others, as well as delightful to our 
clycs. 


— 
——_ 


CHAP. IX. 


oA general objection againſt thu T heory, viz. That 
if there bad been ſuch a Primitive Earth, as we 
pretend, the fame of it would have ſounded 
throughout all eAntiquity. The Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Learning confider'd, the mo conſude- 
rable Records of both are loſt ; what footſteps re- 
main relating to this Subjett, The Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Learning confider'd ; how far loſt as 
to this Argument, and what Notes or T raditi- 
ons remain, Laſtly, how far the Sacred Wri- 
tings bear witneſi to it. T he Providential con- 
dutt of Knowledge in the World. «A recapitu- 
lation and ſtate of the T heory. 


P's gone through the two firſt Parts, and the 
two firſt Books of this Theory, that concern 
the Prinitive World, the Univerſal Deluge, and the 
ſtare of Paradiſe, We have leizure now to reflect a 


little, and conſider what may probably be objected . 


againſt a Theory of this nature. I do not mean 
ſingle objetions againſt ſingle parts, for thoke may 
be many, and ſuch as I cannot fore-ſee ; but what may 
be ſaid againſt the body and ſubſtance of the Theory, 
and the credibility of 'it, appearing new and ſurpri- 
ſing, and yer of great extent and importance. This, 
I fancy, will induce many to fay, ſurely this cannot 
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be a reality ; for if there had becn ſuch a Primutive 
Earth, and ſuch a Primitive World as 1s here repre- 
ſented, and fo remarkably different from the prelent, 
it could not have been ſo utterly forgotten, or lain 
hid for ſo many Ages; all Antiquity would haverung 
of it.; the memory of it would have been kept freſh 
by Books or Traditions. Can we imagine, that it 
ſhould lic buricd for ſome thouſands of years in deep 
ſilence and oblivion; and now only when the ſecond 
World is drawing to an end, we begin to diſcover 
that there was a firſt, and that of another make and 
order from thus. | 

To farisfic this obje&tion, or ſurmile rather, 1t will 
be convenient to take a good large {cope and compals 
in our Diſcourſe; We muſt not ſuppolc, that this 
Primitive World hath been wholly loſt out of the 
memory of man, or 6ut of Hiſtory, for we have ſome 
Hiſtory and Chronology of it preſerv'd by Moſes, and 
likewiſe in the Monuments of the Ancients, more or 
leſs ; for they all ſuppos'd a World bctore the Deluge. 
But 'tis the Philoſophy of this Primitive World that 
hath been loſt in a great meaſure, what the ſtate of 
Nature was then, and wherein it differ'd from thc 
preſent or Poſt-diluvian order of things. Thus, I con- 
tcls, hath: been little raken notice of ; it hath been ge- 
ncrally thought or preſum'd, that the World before 
the Flood was of the ſame form and conſtitution with 
the preſent World : This we do not deny, but rather 
think it defign'd and Providentaal, that there ſhould 
not remain a clear and full knowledge of that firſt 
ſtate of things ; and we may cafily ſuppoſe how it 
mvght decay and periſh, if we conſider how little of 
the remote Antiquities of the World have ever been 
brought down to our knowledge. 
The Greeks and Romans divided the Ages of the 
World 1nto three periods or intervals, whereof they 
call'd the firſt the Obſcure Period, the ſecond the Fabu- 
lous, and the third Hiftorical. The dark and obſcure 
Period was from the beginning of the World to the 
Deluge ; what paſs'd then, cither in Nature or 
amonglt Men, they have no Regords, no account, by 
cher own confeſſion ; all that ſpace of time was - 

Vcr 
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ver'd with darkneſs and oblivion ; fo that we ought 
rather to wonder at thoſe remains they have, and 
thoſe broken notions of the Golden Age, and the con- 
ditions of 1t, how they were fay'd out of the common 
ſhipwrack, than to expect from them the Philoſophy 
of that World, and all its differences from the pre- 
ſent. And as for the other Nations that pretend to 
greater Antiquurics, to more ancient Hiſtory and Chro- 
nology, from what 1s left of their Monuments many 
will allow only this difference, that their fabulous Age 
begun more high, or that they had more ancicnt 
Fables. y 

But beſides that our expectations cannot be great 
from the learning of the Gentiles, we have not the 
means or opportunity to inform. our ſelves well what 
Notions they did leave us concerning the Priminve 
World ; for their” Books and Monuments are gene- 
rally loſt or Ie hid unknown to us. The Learning 
of the World may be divided into the Eaſtehn learn- 
ing and the Weſtern ; and I look upon the Eaſtern 
as far more conſiderable for Philoſophical Antquares, 
and Philoſophical Concluſions ; Ifay Conclaſtons, for I 
do not believe cither of them had any conſiderable 
Theory, or Contexture of Principles and Concluſions 
together : But'tis certain, that in the Eaſt, from what 
Source ſoever 1t came, Humane or Divine, they had 
ſome extraordinary Doctrines and Notions diſperſt 
amongſt them. Now as by the Weſtern learning we 
underitand that of the Greeks and Romans ; fo by the 
Eaſtern, that which was amongſt the Agyprians, Phe- 
nicians, Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, and Perſians ; and of the 
Learning of theſe Nations, how little have we now 
left ? except ſome tragments and Citations 1in Greek 
Authors, what do we know of them ? Burt if we had, 
not only thoſe Books intire, whereot we have now 
the gleanings and reverſions only, but all that have 
periſht beſides, eſpecially in that famous Library at 
Alexandria ; if theſe, I ſay, were all rcſtor'd to the 
| World again, we might promiſe our felves the fatis- 
faction of ſeeing more of the Antiquitics, and Natural 
Hiſtory of the firſt World, than we have now letr, 


or can reaſonably expect. That Library we ſpeak ot, 
| at 
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at Alexandria, was a Colleftion, beſides Greek Books, 
of Aigyptian, Chaldean, and all the Eaſtern Learning ; 
and Cedrenus makes it to conliſt of an hundred thou- 
ſand Volumes : But Joſephus ſaith, when the Tranſla- 

- tion of the Bible by the Septuagint was to be added to 
it, Demetrius Phalereus ( who was keeper or Goyer- 
nour of it ) told the King then, that he had already 
two hundred thouſand Volumes, and that he hop'd 
to make them up five hundred thouſand ; And he was 
better than his word, or his Succeſlors for him, for 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other Authors report them 
to have increas'd to ſeyen hundred thouſand. This 
Library was unfortunately burnt in the ſacking of 
Alexandria by Caeſar, and conſidering that all theſe 
were ancient Books, and generally of the Eaſtern wil- 
dom, 'twas an ineſtimable and irreparable lols to the 
Commonwealth of Learning. 

As for the Weſtern Learning, we may remember 
what the Apgyptian Prieſt ſays to Solon 1n Plato's 7 imans, 
You Greeks are always Children, and know nothing of 
Antiquity ; Andit the Greeks were ſo, much more the 
Romans, who came after them in time, and for fo 

reat a people, and ſo much civilhizd, never any had 
|6 Philoſophy, and leſs of the Sciences amongſt them 
than the Romans had ; They ſtudied only the Art of 
Speaking, of Governing, and of Fighting, and left 
the reſt to the Greeks and Eaſtern Nations as unprofi- 
table. Yet we have reaſon to belicyec, that the beſt 
Philoſophical Antiquities that the Romans had, periſht 
with the Books of Varro, of Nama Pompilius, and of 
De Civ.Dei the ancient Sibyls. Varro writ, as S. Auftin tells us, a 
#0 multitude of Volumes, and of various ſorts, and I had 

rather retricve his works, than the works of any other 
Roman Author ; not his Etymologics and Criticiſms, 
where we {ce nothing admirable, but his Theolopia 
Phyſica, and his Antiquitates ; which 1n all probability 
would have given us more light into remote times, 
and the Natural Hiſtory of the paſt World, than all 
the Latin Authors beſides have done. He has left the 
foremention'd diſtinction of three Periods of time ; 
He had the doctrine of the Mundane Egg, as we ec 
in Probus Grammaticus ; and he gave us that obſerva- 
tion 
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tion of the. Star Venus, concerning the great change 
ſhe ſufler'd about the time of our Dcluge. 

Numa Pompilius was doubtlels a contemplative man, 
and 'tis thought that he underſtood the true Svitem 
of the World, and repreſented the Sun by his Veſtal 
Fire ; though, methinks, Veſta docs not fo properly 
retcr to the Sun, as to the Farth, which hath a Sa- 
cred fire too, that 1s not to be cxtinguiſht. He or- 
der'd his Books to be buried with him, which were 
found in a Stone-Cheſt by him four hundred years 
after hisdeath ; They were 1n all rwenty four, wherc- 
of twelyc contain'd Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, and 
the other twelve the Philolophy and Wildom of the 
Greeks ; The Romans gave them to the Preator Petilius 
to peruſe ; and to make his report to the Senate, 
whether they were fit to be publiſht or no : The Pre- 
tor made a wile politick report, that the Contents of 
them night be of dangerous conſequence to the eſta- 
bliſht Laws and Religion ; and thercupon they were 
condemn'd to be burnt, and poſterity was depriv'd of 
that ancient treaſure whatſoever it was. What the 
nine Books of the Siby/ contain'd, that were offer'd 
to King Targuin, we little know ; She valued them 
high, and the higher {ti]] the more they ſcem'd to 
{Ight or neglect them ; which 1s a piece of very na- 
rural indignation or contempt, when one 1s ſatisfied of 
the worth of what they offer. *Tis likely they rc- 
{pected beſides the fate of Rome, the fate and ſeveral 
periods of the World, both paſt and to come, and the 
moſt myſtical paſſages of them. And in thele Au- 
thors and Monuments are loſt the -greateſt hopes of 
Natural and Pluloſophick Antiquities, that we could 
have had from the Romans. 

And as to the Greeks, their beſt and Sacred Learn- 
ing was not originally their own ; they cnricht them- 
{elves with the ſpoils of the Eaſt, and the beſt remains 
we have of that Eaſtern Learning, 1s what we pick 
out of the Greeks ; whoſe works, I beheve, 1t they 
were intircly extant, we ſhould not need to go any 
further for witneſſes to confirm all the principal parts 
of this Theory. With what regret docs one read in 


Laertins, Suidas, and others, the promiſing titles of 
Books 
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Books writ by the Greek Philoſophers, hundreds or 
thouſands, whereof there 1s not one now extant ; and 
thoſe that are extant are generally but fragments : 
Thoſe Authors alſo that have writ their Lives, or 
colle&ed their Opinions,” have done 1t contus'dly and 
injudiciouſly. I ſhould hope for as much Jight and 
in{truction, as to the Original of the World, from 
Orpheus alone, if his works had been prelerv'd, as from 
all that is extant now of the other Greeb Philoſophers. 
We may ſee from what remains of hum, that he un- 
derſtood in a good meaſure, how the Earth riſe trom 
2 Chaos, what was its extcrnal Figure, and what the 
form of 1ts inward ſtructure ; The opinion of the Oval 
Figure of the Earth 1s aſcribd to Orphezs and his Dif- 
ciples ; and the doctrine of the Mundane Egg 18 lo pecu- 
liarly his, that 'tis call'd by Proclus, The Orphick Egg ; 
not that he was the firſt Author of that doctrine, bur 
the firſt that brought 1t into Greece. 

Thus much concerning the Heathen Learning, 
Eaſtern and Weſtern, and the ſmall remains of it 1n 
things Philoſophical ; 'tus no wonder then 1t the ac- 
count we have left us from them of the Priminve 
Earth, and the Antiquities of the natural World be 
very imperte&t. And yet we have trac'd ( 1n the pre- 
cedent Chapter, and more largcly in our Latin Trea- 
tiſe ) the footſteps of ſeveral parts of this Theory 
among(t the writings and Traditions of the Ancients, 
and even of thoſe parts that ſecm the moſt ſtrange 
and ſingular, and that arc the Baſis upon which the 
reſt ftand. We have ſhown there, that their account 
of the Chaos, though it ſeem'd ro many but a Poeti- 
cal Rhapſody, contain'd the true myſtery of the forma- 
ton of the Primitive Earth. We have alſo ſhown 
upon the ſame occaſion, that both the external Figure 
and internal form of that Earth was compriz'd and 
{11gnified 1n their ancient doctrine of the Mundane © 
Eggs, winch hath been propagated through all the 
Learncd Nations. And laſtly, as to the ſituation of 
that Earth, and the change of its poſture ſince, that 
the memory of that has been kept up, we have brought 
ſeveral reſtimomies and indications from the Greek 
Philoſophers. And theſe were the three great and 

fundamental 
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fundamental properties of the Prinutive Earth, upon 
which all the other depend, and all its diftercnces 
from the preſent Order of Nature. You ſee then; 
though Providence hath ſuffter'd rhe Heathen Learn- 
ing and their Monuments 1n a great part to periſh, 
yct we arc not Icft wholly without witneſſes amongſt 
them 1n a ſpeculation of this great importance. 

You will fay, 1t may be, though this account, as to 
the Books and Learning of the Heathen, may be looke 
upon as reaſonable, yer we might expect however, 
from the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Authors, a more full and 
ſatisfactory account of that Primitive Farth, and of 
the Old World. Firſt, - as to the 7evs, 'tis well 
known that they have no ancient Learning, unleſs by 
way of Tradition, amongſt them. There 1s not a 
Book extant in ther Language, excepting the, Canon 
of the Old Teſtament, that hath not been writ fince 
our Saviour's time. They are very bad Maſtcrs of 
Antiquity, and they may in ſome mcalure bc cxcus'd, 
becauſe of their ſeveral captivities, diſperſions, and 
delolations. In the Babyloniſh captivity their Temple 
was ranſack'd, and they did not preſerve, as 1s 
thought, ſo much as the Autograph or original Ma- 
nuſcript of the Law, nor the Books ot thole of their 
Prophets that were then extant, and kept in the 
Temple ; And at their return from the Captivity at- 
ter ſeventy ycars, they ſcem to have had forgot their 
Native. Language ſo much, that the Law was to be 
interpreted to them 1n Chaldee, aftcr it was read 1n 
Hebrew ; for ſo I underſtand that interpretation 1n 
Nehemiah. 'Twas a great Providence, mcthinks, that c. s. -, 8 
they ſhould any way preſerve their Law, and other 
Books of Scripture in the Captivity for ſo long a time; 
for 'tis likely they had not the hberty of uting them 
in any publick worſhip, ſeeing they return'd ſo 1gno- 
rant of their own Language, and as 'tis thought, of 
their Alphabet and Character too. And 1t their Sa- 
cred Books were hardly prcſerv'd, we may cafily be- 
lieve all others periſht in that publick deſolation. 

Yet there was another deſtruction of that Nation, 
and thcir. Temple, greater than this, by the Romans ; 
and if there were any remains of Learning preſcrv d 
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in the former ruine, or any recruits made fince that 
time, this ſecond deſolation would {weep them all 
away. And accordingly we lee they have. nothing 
left in their Tongue, beſides the Bible, ſo ancient as 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Theſe, and other pub- 
lick calamitics of the Jewiſh Nation, may reaſonably 
be thought to have waſted their Records of ancient 
Learning, if they had any ; for, to ſpeak . truth, the 
7Zews arc a pcople of little curioſity, as to Sciences and 
Philoſophical enquiries : They were vcry tenacious of 
cheir own Cuſtoms, and carctul of tholc Traditions 
that did reſpe&t them, but were not remarkable, that 
I know of, or thought great Proficients in any other 

fort of Learning. There has been a great fame, 'ris 

ruc, of the Jewiſh Cabala, and of great myſterics 

nain'd in 1t ; and, I beheve, there was once a Tra- 

:10nal doctrine amongit ſome of them, that had cx- 

1-rdinary Notions and Concluſions : But where 1s 

15 29W to be found ? The Efſenes were the likehicſt 

ct: amongft them to retain ſuch doctrines, but 'tis 

'- they are now ſo mixt with things fabulous 

taitical, that what one ſhould alledge from 

--11cc would be of httle or no authority. One Head 

in this Cabala was the doctrine of the Sephiroth, and 

though the explication of them be uncertain, the In- 

fcriour Sephiroth 1n the Corporcal World cannot fo 

well be applid to any thing, as to thoſe ſeveral Orbs 

and Regions, infolding one another, whercof the Pri- 
mnugenal Earth was compos'd. Yet ſuch conjcctures, 

I know, are of no validity, but 1in conſort with better 
Arguments. I have often thought alſo, that their 

firit and ſccond Temple repreſented the firit and 1e- 

cond Earth or World ; and that of Ezehzel's, which 

is the third, 1s ſtill to be erected, the moſt beautiful 

ot all, when this ſccond Temple of the World ſhall be 

- burnt down. If the Prophecics of Enoch had been pre- 

(crv'd, and taken 1nto the Canon by Ezra, after their 

rcturn from Babylon, when the Collection of their Sa- 

cred Books 1s ſuppos'd to haye been made, we night 
probably have had a conſiderable account there, both 

of times paſt and to come, of Antiquitics and Futur!- 

ions; for thoſe Prophecies arc generally ory ro 

ave 


have contain'd both the firſt and ſecond fate of this 
Earth, and all the Periods of it. Bur as this Book is 
loſt to us, ſo I look upon all others that pretend ro be 
—_——— or Patriarchal, as Spurious and Fabu- 
OUs. 

Thus much concerning the Jews. As for Chriſtian 
Authors, their knowledge muſt be from ſome of theſe 
forc-mention'd, Jews or Heathens; or elſe by Apoſto- 
lical Tradition: For the Chriſtian Fathers were not vc- 
ry ſpeculative, fo as to raiſe a Theory from their own 
thoughts and contemplations, concerning the Origin 
of the Earth. We have inſtanc'd, in the laſt Chap- 
tcr, 1n a Chriſtian Tradition, concerning Paradiſe, and 
the high ſituation of it, which 1s fully conſonant to 
the ſite of the Prinutive Earth, where Paradiſe (ſtood, 
and doth ſeem plainly to refer to it, being unintell- 
g1ible upon any other ſuppoſition. And 'twas, I be- 
lieve, this elevation of Paradiſe, and the penfile ſ{tru- 
Cture of that Paradiſiacal Earth, that gave occaſion 
to Celſus, as we ſee by Origen's an{wer, to ſay, that the 
Chriſtian Paradiſe was taken from the penſile Gardens 
of Alcinous : But we may {ce now what was the. 
ground of ſuch expreſſions or Traditions amongſt the 
Ancients, which Providence left to keep mens minds 
awake ; not fully to inſtruct them, but to confirm 
them in the truth, when it ſhould come to be made 
known 1in other methods. We have noted alſoabove, 
that the ancient Books and Authors amongſt the 
Chriſtians, that were moſt likely to inform us 1n this 
Argument, have periſht, and are loſt out of the 
World, ſuch as Ephrem Syrus de ortu rerum, and Ter- 
tullian de Paradiſo ; and that piece which 15 extant, of 
Moſes Bar Cepha's upon this ſubject, receives more 
light from our Hypotheſis, than from any other [I 
know ; for corrc&ting ſome miſtakes about the Figure 
of the Earth; which the Ancients were often guilty of, 
the obſcurity or confuſion of that Diſcourſe in other 
things, may be cafily rectified, if compar'd with this 
Theory. | | | 

Of this nature alſo is that Tradition that 15 com- 
mon both to Jews and Chriſtians, and which we have 
often mention'd before, that there was a perpetual ſc- 
Oo 2 renity, 
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renity, and perpetual _— in Paradiſe ; which 
cannot be upon this Earth; not ſo much as under the 
Equinoctial ; for they have a fort of Winter and 
Summer there, a courſe of Rains at certain times of 
the Year, and.great inequalities of the Air, as to heat 
and cold, moiſture and drought. They had alfo 
Traditions arnongſt them, 7 hat there was no Rain from 
the beginning of the World till the Deluge, and that there 
were no Mountains till the Flood, and tuch hike ; Thele, 
you ſce, point directly at ſuch an Earth as we have 
deſcrib'd. And I call theſe 7raditions, becauſe we can- 
not find the Original Authors of them ; The ancient 
ordinary Gloſs ( upon Geneſis ) which ſome make Fight 
hundred ycars old, mentions both theſe Opinions ; fo 
docs Hiſtoria Scholaſtica, Alcuinus, Rabanus Maurus, Ly- 
ranus, and ſuch Collectors of Antiquity. Bede allo 
rclates that of the plainneſs-or ſmoothnels of the Ante- 
diluvian Farth. Yet theſe arc reported Traditionally, 
as it were, naming no Authors or Books trom whence 
they were taken ; Nor can it be 1magin'd that they 
feign'd them themlclves ; to what end or purpoſe 2 
it ſerv'd no intereſt ; or upon what ground * ſceing 
they had no Theory that could lead them to ſuch No- 
tions as theſe, or that could be {trengrthen'd and .con- 
hrm'd by them. Thoſe opinions alſo of the Fathers, 
which we recited in the ſeventh Chapter, placing Pa- 
radiſe beyond the Torrid Zone, and making it there- 
by inacceſſible, ſuit very well to the form, qualities, 
and bipartition of the Primzval Earth, and ſeem to 
be grounded upon them. 

Thus much may ſerve for a ſhort Survey of the an- 
cient Learning, to give us a realonable account, why 
the memory and knowledge of the Primitive Earth 
ſhould be ſo much loſt out of the World ; and what 
we retain of it ſtill ; which would be far more, I do 
not doubt, 1t all Manuſcripts were brought to light, 
chat are yet extant in publick or private Librarics. 
The truth 1s, one cannot judge with certainty, nei- 
ther what things have been recorded and preſerv'd 
in the monuments of Learning, nor what are till ; 
not what have been, becauſe ſo many of thoſe Mo- 


numents are loſt : The Alexandrian Library, which 
We 
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we {poke of betore, ſeems to have been the greateſt 
Colle&tion that ever was made before Chritttanity, 
and the Conſtantinopolitan ( begun by Conſtantine, and 
deſtroy'd in the Fifth Century, when 1t was rais'd to 
the number, as 1s ſaid, of one hundred twenty thou- 
ſand Volumes ) the moſt valuable that was ever lince, 
and both thele have been permitted by Providence 
to periſh in the mercileſs Flames. Befides thole deva- 
ſtations of Books and Libraries that have been made 
in Chriſtendom, by the Northern barbarous Nations 
overflowing Ewrope, and the Saracens and 7urks great 
parts of Afia and Africk. It 1s hard therefore to pro- 
nounce what knowledge hath been in the World, or 
what accounts of Antiquity ; Neither can we well 
judge what remain, or of what things the memory 
may be ſtil] latently conſerv'd ; tor belides'thoſe Ma- 
nulcripts that are yet uncxamin'd in thelc parts of 
Chriſtendom, and thoſe that have bcen ſcarce view'd 
in the great Abyſine or Mthiopick Library, there are 
many, doubtleſs, of good value in other parts ; and 
we know particularly of rwo noble Librarics, that of 
Buda, and that of Fez , both in the hands of Maho- 
metans ; who keep them as the Dragon did the Go]- 
den Apples, will neither make ule of them themſelves, 
nor ſuffer others to peruſe them. The Library of Fez 
is ſaid to contain thirty two thouland Volumes in 
Arabick , and though the Arabick Learning was moſt- 
what Weſtern, and therctorc of leſs account, yet they 
did deal in Eaſtern Learning too; for Averroes writ a 
Book with that Title, Philoſophia Orientals. There 
may be alſo in the Eaſt thouſands of Manuſcripts un- 
known to us, of greater value than moſt Books we 
have : And as to thoſe ſubjects we are treating of, I 
ſhould promiſe my ſelf more I1ght and confirmation 
from the Syriack Authors than from any others. 
Theſe things being conſider'd, we can make but a ve- 
ry imperfect eſtimate, what evidences are left us, and 
what accounts of the Primitive Earth ; and 1t theſe 
deductions and defalcations be made, both for what 
Books are wholly loſt, and for what lic aſleep or dead 
in Librarics, we have reaſon to be latished in a Theory 


of this nature, to find ſo good attcitations as we have 
produc'd 
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produc'd for the ſeveral parts of it; which we pur- 
poſe to inlarge upon conſiderably at another tume and 
occaſion. 

But to carry this Objection as far as may be, let us 
ſuppoſe it to be urg'd ſtill in the Jaſt place, thar 
though thele Humane writings. have periſht, or be 
imperfect, yct in the Divine writings at leaſt, we 
might expect, that the memory of the Old World, 
and of the Prinutive Earth ſhould have bcen pre- 
ferv'd. TothisI anſwer in ſhort, That we could not 
expect in the Scriptures any Natural Theory of that 
Earth, nor any account of it, but what was general]; 
and this we have, both by the 7ehom-Rabba of Moſes, 
and the deſcription of the ſame Abyfle 1n other places 
of Scripture, as we have ſhown art large in the Firſt 
Book, Chap. 79. And alſo by the deſcription which 
S. Peter hath given of the Ante-diluvian Heavens and 
Earth, and their different conftitution trom the pre- 
ſcent. You wall fay, it may be, that that place of 
S. Peter 1s capable of another interpretation ; fo arc 
molt placcs of Scripture, if you ſpeak of a bare capa- 


city, they are capable of more than one 1nterpretati- 


on ; bur that which 1s moſt natural, proper and con- 
gruous, ſuitable to the words, ſurable ro the Argu- 
ment, and ſuitable to the Context, whercin 1s nothing 
ſuperfluous or 1mpertinent, that we prefer and accept 
of as the moſt reaſonable interpretation. Beſides, 1n 
fuch Texts as relate to the Natural World, 1t of two 
interpretations propos'd, one agrees better with the 
Theory of Nature than the other, ceteris paribus, that 
ought to be preferd. And by theſe two rules we arc 
willing to be tri'd, in the expoſition of that remark- 
able Diſcourſe of S. Peter's, and to ſtand to that ſence 
which 1s found molt agreeable to them. 

Give me lcave to conclude the whole Diſcourſe 
with this general Conſideration; "Tis reaſonable to 
{uppoſc, that there 1s a Providcnce in the conduct of 
Knowledge, as well as of other aftairs on the Earth ; 
and that 1t was not defign'd that all the myſteries of 
Nature and Providence ſhould be plainly and clearly 
underſtood throughout all the Ages of the World, 
but that there 1s an Order eſtabliſht for this mM 
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for other things, and certain Pcriods and Scalons ; 
And what was made known to the Ancicnts only by 
broken Concluſions and Traditions, will be known 
( in thelater Ages of the World ) in a more perlcet 
way, by Principles and Thcorics. The increaſe of 
*nowledge being that which changeth ſo much the 
tace of the World, and the ſtate of Humane afturs, 
i donot doubt but there 1s a particular carc and ſu- 
perintendency for the conduct of it, by what fteps 
and degrecs it ſhould come to light, at what Scalons, 
and in what Ages; what evidence ſhould be Ictt, ci- 
ther inScripture, Reaſon, or Tradition for the grounds 
of 1t, how clear or obſcure, how diſperſt or unitcd ; 
all theſe things were weigh'd and contider'd, and ſuch 
meaſurcs taken as beſt ſuit the def1gns of Providence, 
and the general project and method propos'd in the 
government of the World. And I make no queſtion 
but the ſtate both of the Old World, and of thar 
which 1s to come, 1s exhibited to, us 1n Scripture in 
ſuch a mcalure and proportion, as 1s fit for this forc- 
mcention'd purpole ; not as the Articles of our Faith, 
or the precepts of a gdod Litc, which he that runs 


may read, but to the attentive and reflexive, to thoſe 


t1ar are unprejudic'd, and to thoſe that arc inquiſitive, 
and have their minds open and prepar'd tor the dil- 
cernment of myſterics of ſuch a nature. 

Thus much in anſwer to that general Objection 
which might be made againſt this Theory, 7hat 1t 18 
not founded in Antiquity. I do not doubt but there 
may be many particular Objections againſt Parts and 
Sections of 1t, and the expoting it thus in our own 
Tongue may excitc fome or other, 1t may be, tomake 
them ; but-4f any be ſo minded, I defire ( 1t they be 
Scholars ) that it may rather bc 1n Latin, as bcing 
more proper for a ſubject of this nature ; and allo 
that thev would keep themiclves cloſe tro the ſub- 
{tance of the Theory, and wound that as much as 
they can ; but to make excurſions upon things aCc1- 
dental or collateral, that do' not deſtroy the Hypothe- 
ſis, 1s but to trouble the World with 1mpertinencies. 
Now the lubſtance of the Theory 1s this, T HAT 


there was a Primitive Earth of anothcr form trom the 
preſent, 
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preſent, and inhabited by Mankind nll the Deluge ; 
That it had thoſe propertics and conditions that we 
have aſcrib'd to it, namely, a pcrpetual Equino> or 
Spring, by reaſon of 1ts right fituation to the Sun ; 
Was of an Oval Figure, and the cxteriour face of ir 
{mooth and uniform, without Mountains or a Sea. 
That in this Earth ſtood Paradiſe ; the doctrine 
whereof cannot be underſtood but upon ſuppoſition 
of this Primitive Earth, and its properties. Then that 
the diſruption and fall of this Earth into the Abyſle, 
which lay under it, was that which made the Univer- 
ſal Deluge, and the deſtruction of the Old World; 
And that neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent form 
of the Earth can be cxplain'd in any other mcthod 
that is rational, nor by any other Cauſes that are 1n- 
tclligible. .Theſe are the Vitals of the Theory, and 
the primary Afſertions whereof I do freely protels my 
tull bclict, and whoſocver by ſolid realons will ſhow 
me 1n an Errour, and undeccive me, I ſhall be very 
much oblig'd ro him. There arc other Icfler Con- 
clufions which flow from thcle, and may be call'd Sc- 
condary, As that the Longzvity of the Antc-diluvi- 
ans depended upon thar perpetual Equinox, and the 
perpetual cquality and ſcrenity of the Air ; That the 
Torrid Zone 1n the Prinutive Earth was uninhabi- 
table ; And that all thar Rivers flow'd trom the ex- 
rreme parts of the Earth towards the Equinoctaal ; 
there being neither Rain nor Rainbow 1n the tempe- 
rate and habitable Regions of it ; And laſtly, that 
tac place of Paradiſe, according to the opinion of 
Antiquity, was 1n the Southern Hemiſphere. Thele, 
| think, arc all truly deduc'd and prov'd in their ſevc- 
ral ways, though they be not ſuch ecf{cntial parts of 
the Theory as the former. There are allo belides, 
many particular Explications that are to be confider'd 
with more hberty and latitude, and may be perhaps 
upon better thoughts, or better obſcrvations, correct- 
ed, vithout any prejudice to the general Theory. 
Thoſe places of Scripture which we have cited, I 
think, are all truly applid ; and I have not mcntion'd 
| Mofes's Coſmopzeia, becauſe I thought it deliver'd by 
mas a Lawgiycr, not as a Philoſopher ; which _ 
tcn 
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tend to ſhow at large in another Treatiſe, not think- 
ing that diſcuſhon proper for the Vulgar Tongue. 
Upon the whole, we arc to remember, that ſome al- 
lowanccs are to be made for every Hypotheſis that 1s 
new-propos'd and untrid, and that we ought not out 
of levity of wit, or any private deſign, diſcountenance 
free and fair Eflays, nor from any other motive, bur 
the only love and concern of Truth. 


— - > — —— ——  ——— OO O—— — 


CHA NN 
_ Concerning the eAuthor of Nature, 


Eeing the Theory which we have propos'd in this 
Work 1s of that extent and comprehention, that 
It begins with the firſt foundation of this World, and 
1s to reach to the laſt Period of 1t, in one continued 
Series or chain of Nature ; It will not be improper, 
betore we conclude, to make ſome reflections and re- 
marks what Nature 1s, and upon what Superiour Cau- 
{cs ſhe depends in all her Motions and operations: 
And this will lead us to the diſcovery of the Author of 
Nature, and to the truc Notion and ſtate of Natural 
Providence, which ſeems to have becn hitherto very 
much neglected, or little underitood 1n the World. 
And tis the more reaſonable and fitting, that we 
ſhould explain theſe Notions betore we ſhut up this 
Treatiſe, leſt thoſe Natural Explications which we 
have given of the Deluge, and other things, ſhould be 
miſtaken or nuſappli'd ; Seeing lome are apt to run 
away with pieces of a Diſcourſe, which they think ap- 
plicable to their purpoſe, or which they can malict- 
outly repreſent, without attending to the {cope or jult 
I'mutations of what 1s ſpoken. 

By Nature in general 1s underſtood All the Powers 
of Finite Beings, with the Laws cſtabliſhe tor ther 
action and conduct, according to the ordinary courlc 
of things. And this extends both to Intellectual Be- 
P p ings 
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ings and Corporcal ; but ſecing 'ns only the Material 
World that hath been the ſubject of our Diſcourſe, 
Nature, as to that, may be defir'd, The Powers of 
Matter, with the Laws eſtabliſht tor their a&tion and 
conduct. Secing alſo Matter hath no action, whe- 
ther from it felf, or ummpreſt upon 1t, but Monon, as 
to the Corporeal World Nature is no more than The 
powers and capacities of Matter, with the Laws thar 
govern the Motions of it. And this definition 15 ſo 
plain and caſic, that, I believe, all parties will agree 
Init ; There will alſo be no great controverſic what 
theſe Laws are, As that one part of Matter cannot 
penctrate another, nor be in leveral places at once ; 
That the greater Body overcomes the lels, and the 
{wifter the lower ; That all Motion 1s.4n a right line, 
till ſomething obſtruct it or divert it; which arc 
points little . Frnorg: as tothe matter of tact ; but the 
points concerning which the controverſic ariſeth, and 
which are to lead us to the Author of Nature, are 
theſe, Who or what 1s the Author of theſe Laws ? of 
this Motion ? and even of Matter it ({clt ; and of all 
thoſe modes and forms of it which we fec 1n Na- 

ture * | 
The Queſtion uſeth chiefly to be put concerning 
Motion, how 1t came into the World; what the firit 
Source of it 1s, or how Matter came at firſt to be 
moy'd? For the {imple notion of Matter, not divided 
into parts, nor diverſified, doth not imply Motion, 
but Extenſion only ; Tis true, from Extenſion there 
neceſlarily follows mobility, or a capacity of being 
mov'd by an External power, but not actual or necc(- 
fary Motion ſpringing from it ſelf. For dimenſions, 
or length, breadth, and depth, which is the Idea of 
Matrer, or of a Body, do no way include local Moti- 
on, or tranſlation of parts; on the contrary, we do 
more eaſily and naturally conceive ſimple Extenſion 
as athing ſteddy and fixt, and it we conceive Motion 
Init, Or 1N 1ts parts, we mult ſuperadd ſomething to 
our firſt thought, and ſomething that does not flow 
from Extenſion. . As when we conceive a Figure, a 
Triangle, Square, or any other, we naturally con- 
cave it fixt or quicſcent, and if afterwards we ima- 
ginc 
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gine 1t in Motion, that 1s purely accidental co the Fi. 
gure ; in hike manner 1t 1s accidental ro Matter, that 
there ſhould be Motion 1n it, it hath no inward prin- 
ciple from whence that can flow, and its Nature 15 
compleat without 1t ; Wheretore' if we find Motion 
and Action in Matter, which 1s of it ſclt a dead in- 
active mals, this ſhould Icad us immediately ro the 
Author of Nature, or to ſome External power di- 
{ſtin&t from Matter, which 1s the Caulc of all Motion 
in the World. 

In ſingle Bodics, and {ſingle parts of Matter, we 
readily believe and conclude, that they do not move, 
unlels ſomething move them, and why ſhould we not 
conclude the ſame thing of the whole mals? If x 
Rock or Mountain cannot move it ſclt, nor divide it 
ſe]t, either into great gobbers, or into {mall powder, 
why ſhould it not be as impoſſible tor the whole mals 
of Matter to do fo ? "Tis true, Matter 1s capable both 
of motion and reſt, yet to conceive 1t undivided, un- 
diverſified and unmov'd, 1s certainly a more {imple 
Notion, than to concelve 1t divided and mov'd ; and 
this being firſt in order of Nature, and an adcquate 
cenception too, We ought to inquire and give our 
ſelves an account how it came our of this ſtate, and 
by what Cauſes, or, as we ſaid before, how Motion 
came firſt into the World. 

In the ſecond place, That diverſity which we ſee 
in Nature, both as to the qualities of Matter, and the 
compoſitions of it, being one ſtep further than bare 
Motion, ought alſo to be a further indication of the 
Author of Nature, and to put us upon 1nquiry into 
the Caules of this diverſity. There is nothing more 
uniform than 1imple Extenſion, nothing more the 
ſame throughout, all of a piece, and all of a fort, ti- 
milar, and hke to 1t felt every where, yet we find the 
matter of the Univerſe diverſified a thouſand ways, 
into Heavens and Earth, Air and Water, Stars, Me- 
ecors, Light, Darknels, Stones, Wood, Animals, and 
11] Terreſtrial Bodies ; Theſe diverſifhcations are tl] 
further removes from the natural unity and identity of 
Matter, and a further argument of ſome external and 
ſuperiour power that hath given theſe difterent forms 
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to the ſeveral portions of Mattcr by the intervention 
of Motion. For if you exclude the Author of Na- 
ture, and ſuppoſe nothing but Matter in the World, 
take whether Hypotheſis you will, cither that Matter 
is without Motion of it ſelf, or that it 1s of it ſelf in 
Motion, there could not ariſe this diverſity, and theſe 
compoſitions in it. If it was without Motion, then 
the calc is plain, for it would be nothing but an hard 
inflexible lump of impenetrable extenſion, withour 
any diverſity at all. And 1t you ſuppole it mov'd of 
it {clf, or to have an innate Motion, that would cer- 
tainly hinder all ſort of natural concretions and com- 
poſitions, and in effect deſtroy all Continuity. For 
Motion, if it be eflcntial co Matter, it 1s cflcntial ro 
every Atome of it, and cqually diftus'd throughout all 
ts parts ; and all thoſc parts or Atomcs would be 
cqual toone another, and as little as pothble ; For if 
Matter was divided into parts by its own innate Mo- 
tion, that would mclt it down into parts as little as 
poſſible, and conſequently all cqual to one another, 
there being no reaſon why you ſhould ſtop thole di- 
viſions, or the cftcct of this innate impetus in any one 
part ſooner than in another,, or in any part indeed 
till it was divided as much as was poſhble ; Wherctore 
upon this principle, or in this method all the Matter 
of the Univerſe would be one liquid or volatile mals, 
i{maller than pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Xther : And 
there would be no diverſity of forms, only another 
ſort of 1dentity from the former. And ſo, upon the 
whole, you ſce, that Matter, whether we licw it 
Motion, or no Motion, could not come into that va- 
ricty of tempers and compolitions in which we find it 
in the World, without the influence and direction of 
- a Superior external Cauſe, which we call the Author 
of Nature. 

But there 1s ſtill a turther and ſtronger Argument 
trom this Head, 1t we confider not only the diverſity 
of Bodies, that the maſs of Matter 1s cut into, bur al- 
lo thatthat diverſity 1s regular, and in ſome parts of it 
admirably artful and ingenious. This will not only 
icad us to an Author of Nature, but to ſuch an Au- 
thor as hath Wiſdom as well as Power. N__ IS 4 
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brute Being, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, and though we 


ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a force to move it ſelf, ver - 


that it ſhould be able to meditate and conſult, and 
take 1ts meaſures how to frame a World, a regular 
and beautiful ſtructure, contiſting of ſuch and luch 
parts and Regions, and adapted to ſuch and ſuch pur- 
poſes, this would be too extravagant to imagine ; to 
allow 1t not only Motion from it ſelf, but Wit and 
Judgment too ; and that before it came into any Or- 
ganical or Animate compoſition. 

You'll ſay, it may be, The Frame of the World was 
not the reſult of counſel and conſultation, but of re- 
ceſjity; Matter being once in Motion under the con- 
duct of thoſe Laws that are cflential to 1t, 1t wrought 
it {elf by degrees from one ſtate into another, till ar 
length 1t came into the preſent form which we call 
the World. Theſe are words thrown out at random, 
without any pretence of ground, only to ec 1t they 
can be confuted ; And ſo they may ecafily be, for we 
have ſhown already, that 1t Matter had innate Moti- 
on, 1t would be fo far from running into the orderly 
and well diſpos'd frame of the . World, that it would 
run into no frame at all, into no forms, or compoſiti- 
ons, or diverſity of Bodics ; but would cither be all 
fluid, or all ſolid ; cither cvery fingle particle in a le- 
parate Motion, or all in one continued mals with an 
univerſal tremor, or inclination to move without 
actual ſeparation ; And cither of theſe two ſtares 1s far 
from the form of a World. Secondly, as to the Laws 
of Motion, as ſome of them are eflential to Matter, fo 
others arc not demonſtrable, but upon ſuppoſition of 
an Author of Nature. And thirdly, though all che 
Laws of Motion be admitted, they cannot bring Mat- 
tcr into the form of a World, unleſs ſome meaſures 
be taken at firſt by an intelligent Being ; I ſay ſome 
mcaſurcs be taken to determine the primary Motions 
upon which the reſt depend, and to put them in a 
wav that leads ro the formation of a World. The 
mals muſt be divided into Regions, and Centers fax, 
and Motions appropriated to them ; and 1t muſt be 
conſider'd of what magnitude the firſt Bodies, or the 


firſt diviſions of Matter ſhould be, and how mov'd : 
Befrdes, 
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Beſides, there muſt be a determinate propertion, and 
certain degree of motion impreſt upon thc univerſal 
Matter to qualific it for the production of a World ; 
if the doſe was cither too ſtrong or too weak, the 
work would muſcarry ; And nothing but infinite Wi 
dom could ſec thorough the efte&ts of every propor- 
tion, or eyery new degree of Motion, and diſcern 
which was beſt for the beginning, progreſs, and per- 
fection of a World. So you ſee the Author of Na- 
ture 15no way cxcluded, or made ulclels by the Laws 
of Motion, nor if Matter was promuſcuoutly mov'd 
would thele be ſufficient cauſes of themlelves to pro- 
ducc a World, or that regular divcr{ity of Bodics that 
compole 1t. 

But 'tis hard to ſatisfhe men againſt their inclinati- 
ons, or their intereſt: And as the regularity of the 
Univerſe was always a great ſtumbling-ſtone to the 
Epicureans ; lo they have cndeavourd to make ſhifts 
of all ſorts to give an account and anſwer to it, with- 
out recourſe to anintelligent Principle ; And for their 
laſt rctuge, they ſay, that Chance nught bring that 
to pals, which Nature and Neccflity could not do; 
The Atoms might hit upon a lucky ſett of Motions, 
which though it were caſual and fortuitous, nught 
happily lead them to the forming of a World. A 
lucky lit indeed, for Chance to frame a World : Bur 
this 1s a mcer ſhuffle and colluſion ; for if there was 
nothing in Nature but Matter, there could be no 
ſuch thing as Chance, all would be' pure mechanical 
neceſlity ; and fo this anſwer, though it ſcem very dit- 
terent, 15the ſame 1n cftcEt with the former, and Epi- 
carus with his Atomiſts are oblig'd to give a juſt me- 
chanical account, how all the parts of Naturc, the 
moſt compound and claborate parts not excepted, 
rile trom their Atoms by pure neceſſity : There could 
be no accidental concourſe or coalition of them, cve- 
ry {tep, every motion, cvery compoſition was fatal and 
necellary. And theretorc 'tis non-ſence for an Epi- 
curean to talk of Chance, as Chance is oppos'd to Ne- 
cellity; And if they oppoſe it to Counſel and Wiſdom, "tis 
Ittle better than non-ſence, to ſay the World and all 
Its furniture riſe by Chance, in that notion of it. Bur 
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_ 1t will deſerve our patience a little to givea more full 
and diftinc&t anſwer to this, ſecing 1t reacheth all their 
pleas and cvations at once. 

What proot or demonſtration of Wiſdom and 
Counſel can be given, or can be defir'd, that is not 
found in ſome part of the World, Animate or Inani- 
mate ? We know bur a little portion of the Univerſe, 
a meer point in compariſon, and a broken point too, 
and yet 1n this broken point, or ſome ſmall parcels of 
it, there 1s more of Art, Counſel and Wiſdom ſhewn, 
than 1n all the works of men taken together, or than 
in all our Artificial World. In the conſtruction of 
the Body of an Animal, there 1s more of thought and 
contrivance, more of exquiſite invention, and fit diſ- 
poſition of parts, than is in all the Temples, Palaces, 
Ships, Theaters, or any other picces of Architecture 
the World ever yet fee : And not Architecture only, 
bur all other Mechamiſm whatſoever, Engines, Clock- 
work, or any other 1snot comparable to the Body of 
a living Creature. Secing then we acknowledge theſe 
artificial works, whereſoever we meet with them, to 


be the effects of Wit, Underſtanding and Reaſon, 1s 


It not manifeſt partiality, or ſtupidity rather, to deny 


the works of Nature, which excel theſe in all degrees, 


to proceed from an intelI1gent Principle ? Let them 
take any piece of Humane Art, or any Machine 
fram'd by the wit of Man, and compare it with the 
body of an Animal, either for diverſity and multipli- 
city of workmanſhip, or curiofity in the minute parts, 
or juſt connexion and dependance of one thing upon 
another, or fit ſubſerviency to the ends propos'd, of 
lite, motion, uſe and ornament to the Creature, and 
if in all theſe reſpects they find it ſuperiour to any 
work of Humane production, as they certainly muſt 
do, why ſhould it be thought to procecd trom inte- 
riour and ſenſcleſs Gauſes? ought we not 1n this, as 
well as in other things, to proportion the Caulcs to 
the Effect ? and to ſpeak truth, and bring in an honeſt 


Verdict for Nature as well as Arrt. 


In the compoſition of a perte&t Animal, there are 


four ſeveral trames or Compages . joyn'd together, 
The Natural, Vital; Animal, and Genital ; Ler them 


examine 
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examine any one of thelc apart, and try 1t they can 
find any thing detective or lupertluous, or any way 
inept, for matter or form. Let them view the whole 
Compages of the Boncs, and elpecially the admirable 
conſtruction, texture and diſpoſition of the Muſcles, 
which are joyn'd with them for moving the Body, or 
its parts. Let them take an account of the little 
Pipes and Conduits for the Juices and the Liquors, 
of their form and diſtribution ; Or let them take any 
ſingle Organ to examine, asthe Eyc, or the Ear, the 
Hand or the Heart ; In cach of theſe they may diſco- 
ver ſuch arguments of Wiſdom, and of Art, as will 
cither convince them, or - confound them; though 
{till they ruſt leave greater undiſcover'd. We know 
little the inſenſible form and contexture of the parts 
of the Body, nor the juſt method of their Action ; 
We know not yet the manner, order, and caulſcs of 
the Motion of the Heart, which 1s the chicft Spring 
of the whole Machine ; and with how little exactnels 
do we underſtand the Brain, and the parts belonging 
to 1t * why of that temper and of that form ? how 
Motions are propagated there, and how conſcrv'd ? 
how they anſwer the ſeveral operations of the Mind ? 
why ſuch little diſcompolures of it diſturb our Senlcs, 
and upon what little difterences 1n this the great diftc- 
rences of Wits and Genius's depend. Yet iccing in all 
thele Organs, whole make and manner of action we 
cannot diſcover, we fee however by the -Efftects, that 
thev are truly fitted for thoſe offices to which Nature 
hath defign'd them, we ought 1in reaſon to admirc 
that Art which we cannot penetrate ; Arlcaſt we can- 
not but judge it a thing abſurd, that what we have 
not wit enough to find out or comprehend, weſhould 
not allow to be an argument of wit and underſtan- 
ding in the Author, or Inventor of it. This would 
bc againſt all Logick, common Senſe, and common 
Decorum. Neither do I think 1t poſſible to the mind 
ot man, while we attend to evidence, to bclicye that 
thelc, and ſuch Ike works of Nature came by Chance, 
as they call it, or without Providence, forecaſt and 
wildom, either in the firſt Cauſes, or in the proxi- 
matc; 1n the delign, or in the execution ; in -the 

Prepa- 
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preparation to them, or in the finiſhing of them: 

Wheretore, 1inmy judgment, if any be of this per- 
{waſ1on, 1t cannot be ſo much the cftect of their un: 
derſtanding, as of their diſpoſition and inclination ; 
and in moral things mens opinions do as often ſpring 
from the one as from the other. For my part I do 
gcnerally diſtinguiſh of two forts of opinions in all 
men, Inclination-opinions, and Reaſon d-opinions ; Opini- 
ons that grow upon mens Complexions, and Opini- 
ons that arc the reſults of their Reaſon ; and I meer 
with very tew thatare of a temperament ſo equal, or 
a conſtitution ſo even pois'd, but that they incline to 
one fett of Opinions rather than another, antecedent- 
ly toall proots of Reaſon : And when they have cl- 
pous'd their opinions from that ſecret ſympathy, then 
they find out as good Reaſons as they can to maintain 
them, and ſay, nay thinx ſomerttmes, thar.'twas for 
the ſake of thoſe Reaſons that they firſt imbrac'd 
them. We may commonly diſtinguiſh theſe Inclina- 
tion-opinions from the Rational, becauſe we find them 
accompanied with more Heat than Light, a great 
deal of eagerneſs and impatience 1n detending of them, 
and bur {lender arguments. One might give inſtan- 
ccs of this, both in Sects of Religion and Philoſophy, 
in Platoniſts, Stoicks, and Epicureans, that arc lo by 
their temper more than their realon , but to our pur- 
poſe it will be ſufhcient to inſtance 1n one hearty Fpi- 
curean, Lucretius, who 1s manite{tly ſuch, more from 
his inclination, and the bent of his Spirit, than from 
the force of Argument. For though his ſuppoſitions 
be very precarious, and Is rcalonings all along very 
{ighe, he will many times ſtrut and triumph, as it he 
had wreſtcd the Thunder out of foves right hand ; 
and a Mathematician 1s not more confident of his 
demonſtration, than he ſeems to be of the truth of 
his ſhallow Philoſophy. From luch a principle of na- 
tural Complexion as this, I "allow a man may be 
Athciſtical, but never from the calm dictate of his 
Reaſon; yet he may be as confident, and as tenac1- 
ous of his Concluſion, as it he had a clear and dr 
tintt evidence for 1rt. For I take it to be a crue 


Maxim in Humane Nature, that A ſtrong inclination, 
Q q with 
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with a little evidence, is equivalent to a ſtrong evidence, 
And therefore we are not to be ſurpris'd, 1t we find 
men confident in their opinions many times far be. 
yond the degree of their evidence, {ccing there arc 
other things beſides evidence that incline the Will to 
one Concluſion rather than another. And as I have 
inſtanc'd in Natural Complexion, ſo Intereſt hath the 
ſame cffe&t upon Humane Nature, bccaule it always 
begets an inclination to thoſe opinions that favour 
our intereſt, and a diſfinclination to the contrary ; 
And this principle may be another ingredient, and fe- 
cret perſwafive to Atheiſm ; for when men have:run 
themſelves ſo deep into Vice and Immorality, that 
they expect no benefit from a God, 'tis 1in a manner 
neceſſary to their quiet, and the caſe of their mind, 
that they ſhould fanſie there 1s none ; for they are 
afraid, if there be a-God, that he will not ſtand neu- 
ter, and let them alone in another World. This, 1 
lay, 1s neceſſary to the quict of their nund, unleſs they 
can attain that great Art, which many labour after, 
of non-refetion, or an wnthinking faculty, as to God 
and a World to come. But to return to our Argu- 
ment, after this ſhort digreſſion ---- 

As that regular diverſity which we ſce in the forms 
of Nature, and eſpecially 1n the Bodics of Animals, 
could not be from any blind principle, cither of Ne- 
cc{hty or of Chance ; So, in the laſt place, that Subor- 
dination which we ce in the parts of Naturc, and ſub- 
{crviency to one another, the leſs Noble to the more 
Noble, the Inanimate to the Animate, and all things 
upon Earth unto Man, muſt needs have been the 
effect of ſome Being higher' than Matter, that did 
wilcly diſpoſe all things ſo atfirit, and doth till con- 
ſerve them in the ſame order. If Man had been 
born 1nto the World, and a numerous hoſt of Crea- 
rurcs, without any provition or accommodation made 
tor their ſubſiſtence and convenicnces, we might have 
lulpected that they had come by Chance, and there- 
tore were fo 1ll provided for ; but which of them 
can complain ? through their various Kinds and Or- 
ders, what 1s their awanting ? They are all ficted to 
their ſeveral Elements, and their ways of living, m_ 
Beafts, 
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Beaſts, and Fiſhes, both by the form and ſhape of their 
Bodies, the manner of their covering, and the quali- 
ty of their food. Beſides, they arc inſtructed in lictle 
Arts and Inſtin&ts for their conſervation ; and not 
only for their proper conſervation, but alſo to find a 
way to make and bring up young-ones, and leave be- 
hind them a Poſterity ; And all this in ſo fit a mcthod, 
and by ſuch a pretty train of actions, as 1s really ad- 
nurable. | 
Man 1s the Maſter of all, and of him a double 
care 15 taken ; that he ſhould neither want what Na-. 
ture can afford, nor what Art can ſupply. He could 
not be provided of all conveniences by Nature only, 
eſpecially to ſecure him againſt the injuries of the Air 
but in recompence, Nature hath provided materials 
for all thoſe Arts which ſhe ſee would be needful in 
Humane Life ; as Building, Cloathing, Navigation, Mg 
Agriculturc, G&c. that lo Mankind might have both SIE, 
wherewithal to anſwer their occations, and allo to *< 
imploy their time, and cxercile their ingenuury. This * 
Occonomy of Nature, as I may call it, or well order- 
ing of the great Family of living Creatures, 1s an ar- 
gument both of Goodneſs and of Wildom, and 1s 
every way far above the powers of brute Matter. All 
regular adminiſtration we aſcribe to conduct and 
judgment; If an Army of men be well provided for 
in things neceſſary both for Food, Cloaths, Arms, 
Lodging, Security and Defence, ſo. as nothing 1s 
awanting 1in ſo great a multitude, we ſuppole 1t the 
cfte&t of care and forecaſt in thoſe perſons that had 
the charge of it ; they took their meaſures ar firſt, 
compured and proportion'd one thing to another, 
made good regulations, and gave orders for conveni- 
cnt ſupplies. + And can we ſuppole the great Army of 
Creatures upon Earth manag'd and provided for with 
Icſs fore-thbught and Providence, nay, with none at 
all, by mcer Chance? This 1s to recede from all rules 
and analogy of Reaſon, only to ſerve a turn, and 
zratifie an unreaſonable humour. | 
To conclude this Argument; Therc'are two gene- 
ral Heads of things, if- I recolle&t aright, which we 
make the marks and characters of Wildom and Rca- 
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ſon, Works of Art, and the Conduct of aftairs or di- 
rection of mcans to an end ; and wherelocyer we 
meet, cither with: regular material works, or a regu- 
lar ordination of affairs, we think we have a good 
title and warrant to derive them from an intelligent 
Author ; Now theſe two being found in the Natural 
World, and that in an eminent degree, the one 1n the 
Frame of it, and the other in the Oeconomy ot it, 
we have all the evidence and ground that can be in 
arguing from things viſible to things inviſible, that 
there is an Author of Nature, Superiour both. to Hu- 
mane Power and Humane Wiſdom. 

Before we procecd to give any further proots or dif- 
covenies of the Author of Nature, let us reflect a little 
upon thoſe we have already infiſted upon ; which 
have been taken wholly from the Material World, 
and from the common courſe of Nature. The very 
exiſtence of Matter 1s a proof of a Deity, for the Idea 
of it hath'no connexion with exiſtence, as we ſhall 
ſhow hereafter ; however we will take leave now to 
ſer ir down with the reſt, in order as they tollow one 
another. 


i. Theexiftence of Matter. 5. The Laws for communica- 
2. The Motion of 'Matter. tion and regulation of 
3. The juſt quantity and de- that Motion. 
gree of that Motion. 6. The regular effefts of it, 
4. The firſt Form of the Uni- eſpecially in the Animate 
verſe upon Motion im- World. 
preft; both as to the Di- 7. The Oeconomy of Nature, 
viſions of Matter, and the and fit Subordination of 
Leading Motions. one part of the World to 


another. 


The five farſt of theſe Heads are prerequiſites, and 
preparatives to the formation of a World, and the 
rwo laſt arcas the image and character of its Maker, 
of his Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, umpreſt upon it. 
Every one of them might well deſerve a Chapter to 
it felt, 1f the ſubje&t was to be treated on at large ; 
but this is only an occaſional diſſertation, to ſtate the 


Powers of Matter, leſt they ſhould be thought one: 
cls 
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leſs, and the Author of Nature unneceſſary, as the 
Epicureans pretend ; But notwithſtanding their vain 
confidence and credulity, I dehe them or any man 
elſe ro make ſence of the Material World, withour 
placing a God at the Center of it. 

To theſe conſiderations taken wholly from the 
Corporcal World, give me leave to add one of a 
muxt nature, concerning the Union of our Soul and Bo- 
dy. This ſtrange cftect, it rightly underſtood, doth 
as truly diſcover the Author of Nature, as many Et- 
fects that arc accounted more Supernatural. The In- 
carnation, as I may ſo ſay, of a Spiritual ſubſtance, 1s 
to me a kind of ſtanding nuracle ; That there ſhould 
be ſuch an umon and connexion reciprocally berwixt 
the motions of the Body, and the actions and paſli- 
ons of the Soul, berwixt a ſubſtance Intelle&tual, and 
a parcel of orgamiz'd Matter, can be no cftc&t of c1- 
ther of thoſe ſubſtances ; being wholly diſtin& in 
themſelves, and remote in their natures from one ano- 
ther. For inſtance, when my Finger 1s cut, or when 
is burnt, that my Soul thereupon ſhould feel ſuch a 
ſmart and violent pain, 1s no conſequence of Nature, 
or does not follow from any connexion there 1s be- 
twixt the Motion or Divition of that piece of Matter, 


I call my Finger, and the paſhon of that Spint I call 


my Soul.; for theſe are two diſtinct Eflences, and in 
themſelves independent upon one another, as much as 
the Sunand my Body are independent ; and there 1s 
no more reaſon in ſtrict Nature, or in the effential 
chain of Cauſes and Effects, that my Soul ſhould ſut- 
fer, or be afte&ted with this Motion in the Finger, than 
that the Sun ſhould be aftected with it ; nay, there 1s lels 
rcaſon, if leſs can be, for the Sun being Corporeal, as the 
finger 1s,there 1s ſome remote poſſibility that there might 
be communication of Motion betwixt them ; but 
Morion cannot : beget a thought, or a paſſion by its 
own force ; Motion can beget nothing but Motion, 
and if it ſhould produce a thought, the Effte&t would 
be more noble than the Cauſe. Wherefore this Uni- 
on is not by any neceflity of Nature, but only from a 
poſitive Inſtitution, or Decree ctabliſht by the Au- 


thor of Nature, that there ſhould be ſuch a communi- 
Cation 
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cation betwixt theſe two ſubſtances tor a time, v1z. 
during the Vitality of the Body. 

"Tis true indeed, 1f Thought, Apprehenfion, and 
Reaſon, was nothing but Corporcal Motion, this Ar- 
gument would be of no force ; but to ſuppole this, 
15 to admit an abſurdity to cure a difficulty ; to make 
a Thought out of a local Motion, 1s Iike making a 
God out of a Stock, or a Stone ; tor theſe two are as 
remote 1n their Nature, and have as diftercnt Idea's 
in the Mind, as any two diſparate things we can pro- 
poſe or conceive ; Number and Colour, a Triangle 
and Vertuc, Free-will and a Pyramid arc not more 
unlike, more diſtant, or of more different forms than 
Thought and local Motion. Motion 1s nothing bur 
a Bodies changing its place and ſituation amongſt 
other Bodies, and what affinity or reſemblance hath 
that to a Thought ? how 1s that Iike to Pain, or toa 
doubt of the Mind ? tro Hope or to Dclirc ? to the 
Idea of God ? to any act of the Will or Underſtan- 
ding, as judging, conſcnting, reaſoning, remembring, 
or any other ? Theſe arc things of ſeveral orders, that 
have no {in1litude, nor any nuxture of one another. 
And as this is the nature of Motion, ſo on the other 
hand ina Thought there are two things, Conſciouſneſs, 
and a Repreſentation ; Conſciouſneſs 15 1n all Thoughts 
indiflerently, whether diſtinct or contus'd, for no man 
thinks but he 1s conſcious that he thinks, nor per- 
ccives any thing but he 1s conſcious that he perceives 
It ; there 1s alſo in a Thought, cſpecially 1f it be di- 
{tin&t, a repreſentation ; 'tis the 1mage of that we 
think upon, and makes its Object preſent to the Mind. 
Now what hath local Motion to do with either of 
theſe two, Conſcioulnels, or Repreſentativencls ? how 
doth 1t include either of them, or hold them any 
way afhxt to 1ts Nature ? I think one may with as 
good ſence and reaſon ask of what colour a Thought 
1s, green or ſcarlet, as what ſort of Motion 1t 1s ; tor 
Motion of what fort focver, can never be conſcious, 
nor repreſent things as our Thoughts do. I have no- 
ted thus much in general, only to ſhow the different 
nature of Motion and Cogitation, that we may be the 


more ſcn{ible that they have no mutual connexion in 
us, 
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us, nor 1n any other Creature from their eflence or 
cſlential properties, but by a ſuperyvenient power from 
the Author of Naturc, who ®hath thus unired the 
Soul and the Body in ther operations. 

We have hitherto only conſider'd the ordinary 
courlc of Nature, and what indications and proots 
of 1ts Author, that affords us ; There 1s another re- 
markable Head of Arguments trom effects cxtraordi- 
nary and ſupernatural, ſuch as Miracles, Prophecics, 
Inſpirations, Prodigies, Apparitions, Witchcratt, Sor- 
ceries, G&c. Theſe ar one ſtep lead us to ſomething 
above Naturc, and this 1s the ſhortcit way, and the 
moſt popular ; ſeveral Arguments are tuited to ſeveral 
tempers, and God hath not left himſelt without a pro- 
per witneſs to every temper that 1s not wiltully blind. 
Ot theſe witneſſes, we now ſpeak of, the moft confi- 
derable are Miracles, and the moſt conſiderable Re- 
cords of them are the Books of Scripture ; which if 
we con{1der only as an Hiſtory, and 'as having no- 
thing Sacred in them morc than other good Hiſto- 
ries, that 1s, truth 1n matter of tact, we cannot doubt 
but there have been miracles in the World ; That 
Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
wrought Miracles, I can no more queſtion, than that 
Ceſar and Alexander tought Battles, and took Cities, 
So allo that there were true Prophecies and In{pirati- 
ons we know from Scripture, only confider'd as a true 
Hiſtory. Burt as for other ſupernatural cftccts that 
arc not recorded there, we have reaſon to examine 
them more ſtrictly before we receive them, art leaſt as 
to particular inſtances ; for I am apt to think they 
are like Lotteries, where there-are ten or twenty 
Blanks for one Prize ; but ver'it there were no Pri- 
zZCs at all, the Lottery would not have credit to fub- 
fiſt, and would be crid down as a perte&t Cheat; So 
if amongſt thoſe many ſtories of Prodigies, Apparitt- 
ons, and Witchcrafts, there were not fome true, the 
very fame and thought of them would dic from 
amongſt' men, and the firſt broachers ot them would 
be hootcd at as Cheats. As a falle Religion that hath 
nothing true and ſolid mixt with it, can ſcarce be fixt 


upon Mankind ; but where there 15 a mixture of _ 
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and falſe, the ſtrength of the one ſupports the weak- 
nels of the other. As for Sorcery, the inſtances and 
examples of it are undeniable ; not-lo much thoſe few 
ſcatter'd inſtances that happen now and then amongſt 
us, but ſuch as are more conſtant, and in a manner 
National in ſome Countries, and amongtt barbarous 
people. Beſides, the-Oracles, and the Magick that was 
lo frequent among(t the Ancients, ſhow us that there 
have been always ſome Powers more than Humane 
crampering with the affairs of Mankind. Bur this To- 
pick from effe&ts Extraordinary and Supernatural, be. 
ing in a great meaſure Hiſtorical, and reſpecting evil 
Spirits as well as the Author of Nature, 1s not ſo pro- 
pcr for this place. 

There 1s a third Sett or Head of Arguments, that 
to ſome tempers are more cogent and convictiye 
than any of thele, namely, Arguments abſ/trat and 
Metaphyſical; And thele do not only lead us to an 
Author of Nature in general, but ſhow us more of his 
properties and perfcEtions ; repreſent him to us as a 
ſuprcam Deity, infinitely pertect, the fountain of all 
Being, and the teddy Center of all things. Burt rea- 
{ons of this order, being of a finer thred, require 
more attention, and ſome preparation of Mind to 
make us diſcern them well, and be duly fſenfible of 
them. When a man hath withdrawn himlſelt from 
the noiſe of this buſie World, lock'd up his Senles and 
his Paſſons, and cvery thing that would unite him with 
It, commanded a general f{iJence in the Soul, and ſut- 
ters not a Thought to ſtir, but what looks inwards 
Let him then reflect ſerioutly, and ask& himſelt, What 
am I, and How came I into Being ? It I was Author and 
Original to my ſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that nughty 
Power, and cnjoy the pleaſure of 1t; but, alas, I am 
conſcious of no ſuch torce or Vertue, nor of any thing 
in my Nature, that ſhould give me neceſlary cxiſtence ; 
It hath no connexion with any part of me, nor any 
taculty in mc, thatI can diſcern. And now thar I do 
exi{t, from what Cauſes ſoever, Can I ſecure my ſelf in 
Being ? now thatI am in poſſeſſion, am I ſure ro keep 
it? am] certain that three minutes hence I ſhall {till 
exiſt? I may or I may not, for ought 1 fee; Either 
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ſcems poſhble 1n it ſelf, and either is contingent as ro 
me ; I find nothing in my Nature that can warrant 
my ſubſiſtence for one day, for one hour, tor onc mo- 
ment longer. Iam nothing but Thoughts, flecting 
Thoughts, that chaſe and extinguiſh one another ; 
and my Being, for ought I know, is ſucceſſive, and as 
dying as they are, and renew'd to me every moment. 
This I am {ure of, that fo far as I know my ſelf, and 
am conſcious what I am, there 1s no principle of im- 
mutability, or of neceſſary and indefettible exiſtence 
in my Nature ; and therefore I ought 1n reaſon to be- 
heve that .I ſtand or fall at the mercy of other Caules. 
and not by my own will, or my own ſufficiency. 
Beſides, I am very ſenſible, and in this I cannot be 
miſtaken, that my Nature 1s, in ſeveral reſpe&s, weak 
and imperfect ; both as to Will and Underſtanding. 
I will many things in vain, and without cfiect, and ] 
wilh often what I have no ability to execure or ob- 
rain. - And as to my Underſtanding, how «defective 1s 
it 2 how littleor nothing do I know in compariſon of 
what Iam 1gnorant of ? Almoſt all the Intellectual 
World is ſhut up to me, and the far grearcſt part of 
the Corporeal ; And in thoſe things that fall under 
my cognizance, how often am I miſtaken ? I am con- 
fin'd to a narrow ſphere, and yet within that ſphere I 
often erre ; my conceptions of things are obſcure and 
contus'd, my reaſon ſhort-{1ghted; I am forc'd often 
to correct my elf, to acknowledge that IThave judg'd 
falſe, and conſented to an errour. In ſumm, all my 
powers I find are limited, and I can eafily conceive 
the ſame kind-of perfe&tions in higher degrees than I 
poſſeſs them, and conſequently there arc Dongs or 
may be, greater and more exccllent than my felt, and 
more able ro ſubſiſt by their own power. Why 
ſhould I not therefore believe that my Original 1s 
from thoſe Beings rather than from my ſelf ? For eve- 
ry Nature, the more great and perfect 1t 15, the nearer 
it approachcth to neceſſity of exiſtence, and to a pow- 
er of producing other things. Tet, the truth 1s, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſo long as the perteEtions 
of theſe other Beings are limited and finite, though 


thev be far ſupecriour to us, there 1s no neceſſity ariſeth 
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from their Naturc that they ſhould exiſt ; and the 
ſame Arguments that we have us'd againſt our ſclyes, 
they may, in proportion, ule againſt themſelves ; and 
therefore we muſt ſtill adyance higher to find a {clt- 
originated Being,whoſe exiſtence mult flow immediately 
from his eſſence, or have a neceſlary connexion witht. 

And indeed all theſe different degrees of higher 
and higher perfections lead us dircctly to an higheſt, 
or Supream degree, which 1s Infinite and unlimited 
Perfection. As ſubordinate caulcs lead to the firit, fo 
Natures more perfect one than another lead us to a 
Nature infinitely perfect, which 1s the Fountain of 
them all. Thither we muſt go, if we will follow the 
courſe of Reaſon, which cannot ſtop at one more than 
another, till it arrive there; And bcing arriv'd 
there, at that Sovcraign and Original Pertection, 
it finds a firm and immoveable ground to ſtand up- 
on ; the ſteddy Center of all Being, wherein the Mind 
reſts and 1s ſatisfied. All the {cruples or objections 
that we mov'd againſt our {clves, or other Creatures, 
take no place here ; This Being 1s conſcious of an All- 
ſufhciency 1n 1t ſelf, and of inmutability as to any 
thing elſe, including 1n it all the cauſes of exiſtence, 
or, to {pcak more properly, all ncccſlity of cxiſtence. 
Beſides, that we exiſt our ſelves, notwithſtanding the 
impertection and inſufticiency of our Nature, 1s a juſt 
collatcral proof of the exiſtence of this Supream Be- 
ing ; for ſuch an ctic&t as this cannot be withour its 
cauſe, and it can have no other competent cauſe bur 
that. Andas this Being 1s 1ts own Origin, fo it muſt 
nceds be capable of producing all Creaturcs ; for 
whatſoever 1s poſhble, muſt be poſſible to it; and 
that Creatures or fhnite Beings are poſſible, we both 
ſee by experience, and may allo diſcern by Reaſon ; 
for thole {everal degrees of perfection, or limitations 
of 1t, which we mention'd before, are all conſiſtent 
Notions, and conſequently make conliſtent Natures, 
and luch as may cxitt; bur contingently indeed, and 
in dependance upon the firſt Caule. 

Thus we are come at length to a fair reſolution of 
that great Queſtion, Whence we are, and how we con- 
tnuc in Being ? And this hath led us by an cafic aſcent 
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to the Supream Author of Nature, and the firſt Caufe 
of all things; and preſents us alſo with ſuch a Scheme 
and Draught of the Univerſe, as 1s clcar and ratio- 
nal ; every thing in its order, andin its place, accor- 
ding to the dignity of its Nature, and the (trength of 
Its principles. When the Mind hath rais'd it ſelf into 
this view of a Being infinitely perfect, 'tis in a Region 
of Light, hath a free proſpect every way, and ſecs all 
things from top to bottom, as pervious and tranſpa- 
rent. Whercas without God and a Firſt Cauſe, there 
1s nothing but darkneſs and confuſion in the Mind, 
and in Nature ; broken views of things, ſhort intcr- 
rupted glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or demon- 
{trative, no Baſis of Truth, no extent of Thought, no 
Science, no Contemplation. | 
You will ſay, it may be, *Tis true, ſomething mult 
be Eternal, and of neceſſary exiſtence, but why may not 
Matter be this Eternal neceflary Being? Then our 
Souls and all other Intellectual things muſt be parts 
and parcels of Matter ; and what pretcn{ions can 
Matter have to thoſe properties and perfc&tions that 
we find in our Souls, how limited loever ? much lets 
to neceſſary exiſtence, and thoſe pertections that are the 
foundation of it 2 What exiſts Ercrnally, and fromit 
ſelf, its exiſtence muſt low immediately from 1ts cl- 
ſencc, as its cauſe, reaſon or ground ; for as Exiſtence 
hath always ſomething antecedent to it in order of 
Nature, ſo that which is antecedent to it muſt infer it by 
ancceſlary connexion, and ſo may be call'd the caule, 
ground, or reaſon of it. And nothing can be ſuch a 
ground, but what 1s a perfection ; nor every perfcctt- 
on neither, it muſt be Sovereign and Infinite pertectt- 
on ; for from what elſe can neccſlary exiſtence flow, 
or be inferr'd ? Beſides, if that Being was not infinute- 
ly perfect, there might be another Being more pow- 
erful than it, and conſequently able ro oppole and 
hinder its exiſtence ; and what may be hinder'd 1s 
contingent and arbitrary. Now Marrer 15 lo far from 
being a Nature infinitely perfect, that it hath no per- 
fection at all, but that of bare ſubſtance ; neither Lite, 
Senſe, Will or Underſtanding; nor ſo much as Mo- 


tion, from it ſelf ;-as we have ſhow'd before. And 
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therefore this brute ina&tive maſs, which 1s but, as ic 
were, the Drudge of Nature, can have no right or 
ritle to that Sovereign prerogative of Self-cxiſtence. 
Thus we . have made a ſhort Survey, lo far as the 
bounds of a Chapter would permit, of thoſe eviden- 
ces and affurances which we have, from abſtract Rea- 


fon, and the external World, that there 1s an Author 


of Nature ;. and That, a Being infinitely perfect, 
which wecall God, We may add to thelc, in the laſt 
place, that univerſal conſent of Mankind, or natural 
inſtin&t of Religion, which we lee, more or lels, 
throughout all Nations, Barbarous or Civil. For 
though this Argument, 'tis true, be more di{putable 
than the reſt, yet having> ſet down juſt grounds al- 
ready from whence this Natural judgment or per- 
{waſion might ſpring, we have more reaſon to 1m- 
pute 1t to ſome of thoſe, and their 1nlen{ible influence 
upon the Mind, than tothe artifices of Men, or to make 
it a weakneſs, prejudice, or errour of our Naturc. 
Thar there 1s ſuch a- propenſion in Humane Nature, 
ſeems tobe very plain ; at leaſt ſo far as to move us 
to implore, and have recourſe to inviſible Powers in 
our extremities. Prayer 1s natural in certain caſes, 
and we do at the mecr motion of our natural Spirit, 
and indeliberately, invoke God and Heaven, either in 
caſe of extream danger, to help and aſſiſt us ; or in 
calc of injuſtice and oppreſſion, to rcheve or avenge 
us ; or in Caſe of falſe accuſation, to vindicate our 
innocency ; and generally in all caſes deſperate and 
remedileſs as ro Humane power, we ſeem to appeal, 
and addreſs our ſelves to | et he higher. And this 
we do by a ſudden impulſe of Nature, without re- 
flexion or deliberation. Beſides, as witneſſes of our 
Faith and Veracity, we ule to invoke the Gods, or Su- 
periour Powers, by way of imprecationupon our ſclves, 
if we be falſe and perjur'd ; And this hath becn us'd 
in moſt Nations and Ages, it not in all. Theſe things 
alſo argue, that there is a Natural Conſcience in Man, 
and a diſtin&tion of moral Good and Evil; and that 
we look upon thoſe inviſible Powers as the Guardians 
of Vertue and Honeſty. There are alſo few or no 


people upon the Earth but have foracthing of _ 
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nal Religion, true or falſe; and cither of them is an 
argument of this natural anticipation, or thar they 
have an opinion that there 1s ſomething above them, 
and above vilible Nature ; though what that ſome- 
thing was they ſeldom were able to make a good 
judgment. But to purſue 'this Argument particular- 
y, would require an Hiſtorical deduction of Times 
"ws Places, which 4s not ſuitable ro our preſent de- 
Ign. 

To conclude this Chapter and this Subjc&t; It we 
{ct Religion apart, and conſider the Deiſt and Atheiſt 
only as two Sects in Philoſophy, or their doctrine as 
two difterent Hypotheſes propos d for the explication 
of Naturc, and in competition with one another, 
whether ſhould give the more rational account of the 
Umyerlc, of its Origin and Phenomena ; I fay, if we 
conſider them only thus, and make an impartial eſti- 
mate, whether Syſtem 1s more reaſonable, more 
clear, and mare ſatisfactory, to me there ſeems to be 
no more compariſon, than betwixt Ught and darkneſs. 
The Hypotheſis of the Deſt reacheth from top to bot- 
tom, both thorough the Intellectual and Material 
World, with a clear and diſtinct hight every where ; 
1s genuine, comprehenſive, and ſatisfactory ; hath 
nothing forc'd, nothing contus'd, nothing :precari- 


ous ; whereas the Hypotheſis of the Atheiſt is ſtrain'd- 


and broken, dark and uneafic to the Mind, common- 
ly precarious, often incongruous and irrational, and 
ſometimes. plainly ridiculous. And this judgment I 
ſhould make of them abſtrattly from the intereſt of 
Religion, conſidering them only as matter of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy ; And Idare aftirm with affurance, if 
the faculties of our Souls be truc, that no Man can 
have a Syſtem 'of Thoughts reaching thorough Naz 
rure, coherent and conſiſtent 1n eycry part, without a 
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CHAP. AL 


Concerning 


NATURAL PROVIDENCE.” 


Several incroachments upon Natural Providence, 
or miſrepreſentations of it, and falſe methods of 
Contemplation ; eA true method propos'd, and a 
true repreſentation of the Univerſe, The Mun- 
dane Idea, and the Univerſal Syſtem of Proyi- 
dence - Several ſubordinate Syſkems, That of 
our Earth and Sublunary World ; T be courſe and 
Periods of it ; How much of this 1s already treat- 

ed of, and what remains, The Concluſion. 


E haveſct bounds to Nature 1n the foregoing 

Chapter, and plac'd:her Author and Gover- 
nour upon his Throne, to give Laws to her Motions, 
and to dire&t and Iimit her Power in ſuch ways and 
methods as are moſt .for his honour. Let us now 
confider Nature under the conduct of Proyidence, 
or conſider Natural. Providence, and the- extent of it ; 
 Andas we were cautious before not to give too much 
power or greatneſs to Nature, confider'd apart from 
Providence, ſo we muſt be carctul now, under this 
ſecond conſideration, not to cantract her bounds too 
much ; leſt we ſhould by roo mean and narrow 
thoughts of the Creation, Eclipſe the glory of its Au- 
thor, whom we have fo latcly own'd as a Being infi- 
mnitely perfect. 

And to ule no further Introduction, In the firſt 
place, we muſt not by any means admit or imagine, 
that all Nature, and this great Univerſe was made on- 
ly for the ſake of Man, the mcaneſt of all Intelligent 
Creatures that we know of ; Nor that this little Pla- 

nct 


net where we ſojourn for a few days, is the only ha 
bitable part of the Univerſe; :Theſe arc Thoughts fo 
groundleſs and unreaſonable- in themſelves, and allo 
lo derogatory to the infinite Power, Wildom, and 
Goodnels of the Firſt Cauſe, that: as they arc abſurd 
in Reaſon, lo they deſerve far berter ro be: mark'd 
and cenlur'd. tor Hercfies in Religion, than many Opt- 
mons that have been cenſur'd for ſuch; -in tormer 
Ages. How 1s 1t pofſlible that it ſhould enter into the 
thoughts of vain Man, to belicve himſelf the principal 
part of God's Creation, or that all the reſt; was or- 
dain'd for him, for his ſervice or pleaſure? Man, 
whole follies we Jaugh-at every day, or elſe complain 
of them ; whole pleaſures are vanity, and us Paſhons 
ſtronger than his Reaſon ; Who ſecs himſelf every 
way weak and impotent, hath no power over extcr- 

nal Nature, little over himſelt ; cannot execute fo 
much as his own good reſolutions ; mutable, irregw 
lar, prone to evil. Surely 1t we made the leaſt refle&ti- 
on upon our ſelves with impartiality, we ſhould: be 
aſham'd of ſuch ah arrogant Thought. »How few of 
theſe Sons of Men, for whom, they lay, all things were 
made, are the Sons of Wildom ? how few find the 
paths of Life ? They ſpend'a few days 1n folly and fin, 
and then go down to the Regions of death and mulſe- 
ry. And 1s1t poſlible to bcheve, that all Nature, and 
all Providence are only, or principally for their ſake ? 
Is it not a more reaſonable character or concluſion 
which the Prophet hath made,Surely every Man is vanity ? 
Man that comes into the World at the pleaſure of 
another, and goes out by an hundred accidents ; His 
Birth and Education gencrally determine his fate here, 
and neither of thoſe are 1n his own power ; His wit 
alſo is as uncertain as his fortune ; He hath not the 
moulding of his own Brain, however a knock on the 
Head makes him a Fool, ſtupid as the Beaſts of the 
Field ; and a little exceſs of paſſion or melancholy 
makes him worſe, mad and frantick. In his beſt 
Senſes he is ſhallow, and of little underſtanding, and 
in nothing more blind and ignorant than 1n things 
Sacred and Divine ; He falls down bctore a ſtock or 


a ſtone, and ſavs, Thou art my God ; He can belicye 
NON- 
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hon-ſence and contradictions, and make it his Religi- 
on to do ſo. And is this the great Creature which 
God hath made by the might of his Power, and for the 
honour of his Majefty ? upon whom all things muſt 
wait, to whom all things muſt be ſubfervient * Me- 
thinks we have noted weaknefles and vanities enough 
in the Nature of Man, this necd not be added as the 
trop of all, that with all theſe he 1s ſo Vain, as tothink 
that all the reſt of the World was made for hus fake. 

And as duc humility and the conſideration of our 
own meanneſs, ought to ſecure us from any ſuch yain 
opinion of our ſelves, ſo the perfection of other Beings 
ought to give us more reſpect and honour tor them. 
With what face! can we pretend, that Creatures far 
ſuperiour to us, and ' more excellent both in Nature 
and condition, ſhould be made for our lake and fer- 
vice How prepoſterous would it be to aſcribe luch a 
thing to our Maker, and how intolerable a vanity in 
us to affect it * We that are next to the Brutes that 
periſh, by a ſacrilegious attempt, would make our 
iclves more conſiderable than the higheſt Dignries. 
It is thought to have been the crime of Lucifer, who 
was thrown down from Heaven to Hell, that he at- 
tected an equality with the Almighty ; and to affect 
co be next to the Almighty 1s a crime next to that. 
Wc have no rcaſon to believe, but that there arc, at 
lcaſt, as many orders of Beings above us, as there are 
ranks of Creatures below us ; there 1s a greater d1- 
ſtance ſure betwixt us-and God Alnughty, than there 
is betwixt us and the mcanneſt Worm, and vet we 
ſhould take 1t very 1], it the Worms of the Earth 
ihould prerend that we were made for them. But to 
pals from the inviſible World to the viſible and Cor- 
porcal, ---- 

Was that made only for our uſe? "Tis not the nul- 
loneth part of the Univerſe that is known tous, much 
leſs uſetul ; We can neither reach with our Eye, nor 
our magination thoſe Armucs of Stars that lic far and 
deep 1n the boundleſs Heavens. If we take a good 
Glaſs, we diſcover innumerably more Stars in the 
Firmament than we can with our fingle Eye ; And 
yet it you take a ſecond Glaſs, better than the _ 
that 
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that carries the ſight to a greater diſtance, you ſee 
more {tl Iying beyond the other ; Anda third Glals 
that pierceth further ſtill makes new diſcoverics of 
Stars ; and ſo forwards, indefinitely and incxhauſted- 
ly for any thing we know, according to the immen- 
{ty of the Divine Nature and Power. Who can 
reckon up the Stars of the Galaxy, or direct us in the 
uſe of them? And can we believe that thoſe and all. 
the reſt were made for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we 
enjoy, or that arc viſible to the Eye, there 1s not a 
tenth part that 1srcally uſeful ro Man; And no doubr 
1 the principal end of them had been our plcaſure or 
conveniency, they would have becn pur in ſome bet- 
ter order 1n reſpect of the Earth ; They lic carcleſly 
{catterd, as if they had been. ſown in the Heaven, 
like Seed, by handfuls; and not by a skilful hand 
neither. What a beautiful Hemiſphere they would 
have made, 1t they had been plac'd in rank and order, 
if they had been all diſpos'd into regular figures, and 
the little ones ſet with due regard to the greater, 
Then all finiſht and made up into one tair piece or 
great Compoſition, according to the rules of Art and 
Symmetry. What a ſurprizing beauty this would 
have been to the Inhabitants of the Earth ? what a 
lovely Roof to our little World 2 This indeed might 
have given one ſome temptation to have - thoughr 
that they had been all made for us ; bur leſt any ſuch 
vain imagination ſhould now enter into our thoughts, 
Providence ( beſides more important Reaſons ) ſcems 
on purpoſe to have left them under that negligence 
or diſorder which they appear 1nto us. 

The ſecond part of this opinion ſuppolſcth this Pla- 
net, where we live, to be the only habitable part of 
the Univerſe ; And this 1s a natural conſcquence of 
the former ; If all things were made to ſerve us, why 
ſhould any more be made than what 1s ulſctul to us. 
Bur 'tis only our ignorance of the Syſtem of the 
World, and of the grandeur of the works of God, 
that betrays us to ſuch narrow thoughts. It we do 


but conſider what this Earth 1s, both tor littlenels and gee he Lat. 
deformity, and what its Inhabitants are, we ſhall not Trear.6b.1, 


be apt to think it the Monopoly of all the Divine fa- 
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vours, of his goodneſs, and of his Providence. But 
we will not 5; ono upon this part of the opinion, left 
it ſhould carry us too far from the ſubject, and ic will 
fall, of its own accord, with the former. Upon the 
whole we may conclude, that it was only the Sublu- 
nary World that was made for the fake of Man, and 
not the Great Creation, cither Material or Intclle&tu- 
al ; and we cannot admit or afhrm any more with- 
out a manifeſt injury, depreſſion, and nufrepreſcnta- 


- tion of Providence, as we may be catily convinc'd 


from theſe four Heads ; The meanneſs of Man and 
of this Earth, The excdlency of other Beings, The 
immenſity of the Univerſe, And The infimte pertecti- 
on of the Firſt Cauſe. Which I leave to your ftur- 
ther meditation, and paſs on to the ſecond rule, con- 
ccrning Natural Providence. 

In the ſecond place, then, if we would have a fair 
view and right apprehenſions of Natural Providence, 
we muſt not cut the chains of it too ſhort, by having 
recourſe, without neceſlity, cither to the Firſt Caule, 
in explaining the Origins of things, or to Miracles, 
in explaining particular cfte&ts. Thus, I ſay, breaksthe 
chains of Natural Providence, when it is done with- 
out neceſſity, that 1s, when things are otherwilc in- 
tcll1g1ble from ſecond Cauſes. Neither 1s any thing 
ore by 1t to God Almighty ; for 'tis but, as the 

roverb ſays, to rob Peter to pay Paul, to take fo 
much from his ordinary Providence, and place 1t to 
his extraordinary. When a new Religion 1s broughe 
into the World, 'tis very reaſonable .and dccorous 
that it ſhould be uſher'd in with Miracles, as both the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian were ; but afterwards things rc- 
turn into their Chanel, and do not change or ovcr- 
flow again, but upon extraordinary occafions or reyo- 
lutions. The power Extraordinary of God is to be ac- 
counted very Sacred, not to be touch'd or expos'd for 
our plcaſure or conveniency ; bur I am afraid we of- 
ten make uſeof 1t only to conceal our own ignorance, 
or to ſaye us the trouble of inquiring into Natural 
Cauſes. Menare generally alba ow to appear 18no- 
rant, clpecially thoſe that make profcfhion of know- 


ledge, and when they have not $kill enough =_ 
plain 
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plain ſome particular effect in a way of Reafon, they 
chrow it upon the Firſt Cauſe, as able to. bear all : 
and ſo placing it to that account, they excuſe them- 
ſelves, and fave their credit ; for all men are cqually 
wile, if you take away Second Caules, as we are all of 
the ſame colour, 1f you take away the Light. 

Burt to ſtate this matter, and ſee the ground of this 
rulc more diſtin&tly, we muſt obſerve and conſider, 35 5% !? 
that 7he Courſe of Nature is truly the Will of God; and 59 Teng 
as I may ſo ſay, his firſt Will ; from which we arc 
not to recede, but upon clear eyidence and neceflity; 
And as in matter of Religion we are to follow the 
known revcal'd will of God, and not to truſt to cvery 
impulſe or motion of Enthuſiaſm, as coming from 
the Divine Spirit, unleſs there be evident marks that 
It 15 Supernatural, and cannot come from our own ; 
So neither are we, without neceſſity, ro quit the 
known and ordinary Will and Power of God e(tabliſht 
in the courſe of Nature, and fly to Supernatural 
Cauſes, or his extraordinary Will ; for this 1s a kind 
of Enthuſiaſm or Fanatialm as well as the other : 
And no doubt that great prodigality and waſte of 
Miracles which ſome make, 1s no way to the honour 
of God or Religion. *'Tis true, the other extream 1s 
worle than this, for to deny all Miracles, 1s in effect 
to deny all reveal'd Religion ; theretore due meaſures 
are to be taken betwixt theſe two, ſo as neither to 
make the Divine Power too mean and cheap, nor the 
Power of Nature 1llimited and all-ſufhcient. 

In the Third place, To make the Scenes of Natural 
Providence conſiderable, and the knowledge of them 
ſatisfactory ro the Mind, we muſt take a true Philoſo- 
phy, or the true principles that govern Nature, which 
are Geometrical and Mechanical. By theſe you dil- 
cover the footſteps of the Divine Art and Wiſdom, 
and trace the progreſs of Nature ſtep by ſtep, as di- 
ſtin&tly asin Artificial things, where we fee how the 
Motions depend upon one another, in what order, 
and by what necefſiry. God made all things in Nzm- 
ber, Weight and Meaſure, which are Geometrical and 
Mechanical Principles ; He 1s not faid to have made 
things by Forms and GT or any A 
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of qualitics, but by theſe three principles, which 
may be concav'd to expreſs the ſubject of three Ma- 
themarical Sciences, Number, of Arithmetick; Weight, 
of Staticks ; and Meaſure and Proportion, of Geome- 
try ; If then all things were made according to theſe 
principles, to underſtand the manner of their con- 
ſtruction and compoſition, we muſt proceed in'the 
ſearch of them by the ſame principles, and reſolye 
them into theſe again. Beſides, the nature of the 
ſubje& does direct us ſufficiently ; for when we 
contemplate or treat of Bodies, and the Material 
World, we muſt proceed by the modes of Bodies, 
and their real properties, ſuch as can be repreſented, 
either to Senſe or Imagination, for thele faculties are 
made for -Corporcal things ; but Logical Notions, 
when appli'd to particular Bodies, are mcer ſhadows 
of them, without light or ſubſtance. No man can 
raiſe a Theory upon ſuch grounds, nor calculate any 
reyolutions of Nature ; nor render any feryice, or - 
invent any thing uſeful in Humane Lite : And accor- 
dingly we ce, that for thele many Ages, that thus dry 
Philoſophy hath govern'd Chriſtendom, it hath 
brought forth no = produc'd nothing - good, to 
God or Man, to Religion or Humane Socicty. 

To theſe true principles of Philoſophy, we muſt 
joyn allo thc true Syſtem of the World. That gives 
{copc to our thoughts, and rational grounds to work 
upon ; but the vulgar Syſtem), or that which Ariſtotle 
and others have propos'd, aftords no matter of con- 
templaton. All above the Moon, according to him, 
1s firm as Adamant, and as immutable ; no change or 
variation 1in the Univerſe, but in thoſe little re- 
moves that happen here below, one quality or form 
ſhifring 1nco another ; there would therefore be no 
great excrcile of Reaſon or Meditation in ſuch a 
World, nolong Serics's of Providence ; The Regions 
above being made of a kind of immutable Marter, 
they wouldalways remain 1n the ſame form, ſtructure, 
and qualities, fo as we might lock up that part of the 
Univerſe as to any further Inquiries, and we ſhould 
find 1t ten thouſand years hence in the ſame form and 
{tace wherein we left it. Then in this Sublunary 
World 
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World there would be but very ſmall doings neither, 
things would lic in a narrow compals, no great revo- 
lation of Nature, no new Form of the Earth, bur a 
few anniverſary Corruptions and Generations, and 
that would be the ſhort and the long of Nature, and 
of Providence, according to Ariſtorle. But if we con- 
{ider the Earth, as one of thoſe many Planets thar 
move about the Sun, and the Sun as one of thoſe in- 
numerable fixt Stars that adorn the Univerſe, and arc 
the Centers of 1ts greateſt Motions ; and all this ſub- 
ject to fate and change, to corruptions and renovati- ' 
ons ; This opens a large Field tor our Thoughts, and 
g1vcsa large ſubject for the exerciſe and expanſion of 
the Divine Wiſdom and Power, and for the glory of 
his Providence. 

In the laft place, Having thus prepar'd your Mind, 
and the ſubject, for the Contemplation of Natural 
Providence, do not content your fclt to conſider only 
_ the preſent face of Nature, but: look back »1nto the 
firſt Sources of things, into their more ſimple and ori- 
ginal ſtates ; and obſerve the progreſs of Nature from 
one form to another, through various modes and 
compoſitions. For there 1s no ſingle Effect, nor any 
{ingle ſtate of Nature, how  perte&t ſocver, that can 
be ſuch an argument and | demonſtration of Provi- 
dence, as a Period of Nature, or a revolution of {c- 
veral ſtates conſequential to one another ; andin ſuch 
an order and dependance, ' that as they flow and fſuc- 
cecd, «they ſhall {til be adjuſted to the periods of the 
moral World ; ſo as to be ready always to be the mi- 
miſters of the Divine Juſtice or bencticence to Man- 
kind. This ſhows the manifold riches of the Wildom 
and Power of God in Nature. And this may give 
us juſt occaſion to reflect again upon Ariſtotle's Syſtem 
and mcthod, which deſtroys Natural Providence in 
this reſpect alſo; for he takes the World as it 1s now, 
both for Matter and Form, and ſuppoſeth it to have 
been in this poſture from all Erernity, and that it 
will continue to Eternity in the fame; fo as all the 
great turns of Nature,. and the principal ſcenes of Pro- 
vidence in the Natural World are quite {truck out ; 


and we have but - this one Scene for all, and a pitiful 
ED One 
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one too, if compar'd with the infinite Wildom of God, 
and the depths of Providence. We mul} take things 
in their full extent, and from their Origins, to com- 
prehend them well, and to diſcover the myſteries, of 
Providence, both in the Caulcs and in the Conduct 
of them. That method which David tollowed in the 
contemplation of the Little World, or in the Body 
of Man, we ſhould alſo follow in the Great ; take it 
in its firſt maſs, in 1ts tender principles and rudi- 
ments, and obſerve the progreſs of it to a compleat 
form; In theſe firſt ſtroaks of Nature are the ſecrets 
of her Art; The Eyc muſt be plac'd 1n this point to 
have a right proſpect, and ſce her works in a truce 
light. David. admires the Wiſdom of God 1n the 
Origin and formation of his Body ; My Body, lays He, 
was not hid from thee, when I was made in ſecret, curiouſly 
wrought in the lower parts of the Earth ; Thine eyes did 
fee my ſubſtance being yet unperfef, and in thy Book all 

my members were written; which in continuance were - 
faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them, or being 
at firſt in no form. How. precious are thy Thoughts to 
me, 0 God, &c. Tins was dit ſubje&t of David's Me- 
ditations, how his Body was wrought from a ſhapc- 
leſs maſs into that marvellous. compoſition which it 
had when fully fram'd ; 'and this, he ſays, was under 
the Eye of God all along, and the model of it, as it 
were, was defign'd and delincated in the Book of Pro- 
vidence, according to which 1t was by degrees faſhi- 
on'd and wrought to perfection. Thine eyes did ſee 
my ſubſtance yet being imperfef, in thy Book all my mem- 
bers were drawn, &c. fob allo hath aptly expreſt thoſe 
firſt rudiments of the Body, or that little Chaos out 
Jeb 16. 10, Of which 1t Tiſeth, Haſt thou wot poured me out as 

by. Milk, and crudled me like Cheeſe ? Thou haſt cloathed = 
me with Skin and Fleſh, and fenced me with Bones and 
Sinews. Where henotes the firſt Matter and the laſt 
Form of his Body, its complecat and moſt incompleat 
ſtatc. According to theſe examples we muſt likewiſe 
conſider the Greater Bodies of Nature, The Earth and 
the Sublunary World ; we muſt go to the Origin of 
them, the Seminal Maſs, the Chaos out of. which they 
riſe ; Look upon the World firſt as an Embryo-world, 
without 
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without form or ſhape, and then confider how its 
Members were faſhion'd, how by degrees it was 
brought into that diverſity of parts and Regions, which 
it conſiſts of, with all their furniture, and with all 
their ornaments. The Idea of all which was before- 
hand, according to David's expreſſion, written inthe 
Divinc Mind ; and we partake of that wiſdom, ac: 
cording to our capacity, in ſceing and admiring the 
methods of it. 

Theſe feem to be neccflary preparatives or directi- 
ons to thoſe that would contemplate, with profit, Na- 
tural Providence, and the great works of Godin the 
viſible Creation. We contider'd Nature in the pre- 
cedent Chapter abftractly, and in her ſelf, and now 
we conſider her under the Conduct of Providence; 
which we therefore call Natural Providence ; And as 
we have endeayour'd to remove thoſe falſe notions 
and ſuppofſitions that Iay as Clouds upon her face, fo 
we muſt now endeavour to repreſent her in a better 
light, and in a fuller beauty. By Natural Providence 
therefore we underſtand, 7 he Form or Courſe of Uni- 
verlal Nature, as aftuated by the Divine Power, with all 
the Changes, Periods, and Vicifſitudes that attend it, ac- 
cording to the method and eſtabliſhment made by the Author 
of it. I ſaid of Univerſal Nature, through all the or- 
ders of Bcings in the Intelle&tual World, and all the 
Regions and Syſtems of Matter in the Corporcal. 
For, having prov'd 'm the foregoing Chapter, that 
there 1s an Author of Nature, A Being infinuely Per- 
fect, by whoſe power and influence alone all finite 
Natures exift and act, wc have an aflurcd ground to 
conclude, that nothing can come topals, throughout 
the whole Creation, without the preſctence and per- 
miffion of its Author ; And as it ws neccflary to ſup- 

ſe, that there is an Idea 1n the Divine Underſtand- 
ing of all the maſs of Beings produc'd or Created, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ranks and orders wherein they 
ftand ; fo there 1s allo an Idea there, according to 
which this great Frame moves, and all the parts of it, 
in beauty and harmony. | 

And theſe rwo things, the Effences of all Beings, 


and the Scries of their Motions, compole the MU N- 
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DANE IDEA, as I may lo call it ; or that great 
All-comprehenfive Thought 1n the Divine Under- 
ſtanding, which contains the Syſtem of Univerſal Pro- 
vidence, and the ſtate of all things, paſt, preſent, or 
to come. This glorious Idea'1s the cxpreſs Image of 
the whole Creation, of all the works of God, and the 
diſpoſition of them ; here he the myſteries of Proyi- 
dence, as in their Original ; The {ucceſhive Forms of all 
Nature; and hercin, as in a Glaſs, may be view all 
the Scenes of Time or Eternity. This 1s an Abyſle of 
Sacred Wildom, The incxhauſted treaſure of all Sci- 
ence, The Root of Truth, and Fountain of Intelle- 
Etual Light ; And in the clear and full contemplati- 
on of this 15 perfect happineſs, and a truly beatifick 
Vifion. : 

But what concerns the Intellectual World 1n this 
Idea, 'and the Orders or Natures that compole it, 1s 
not our preſent buſineſs ro purſue ; We arc to ſpeak 
of the Corporcal Univerſe, whereot we will make 
now a ſhort and general Survey, as 1t lies under Pro- 
vidence. The Corporeal Univerſe, how immenſe ſo- 
ever it be, and divided into innumerable Regions, 
may be confider'd all as one Syſtem, made up of {c- 
veral ſubordinate Syſtems. And there 1s alſo one im- 
menle deſign of Providence co-extended with 1t, that 
contains all the fatc, and all the revolutions of this 
great Maſs. Thus, I ſay, is made up of ſeveral ſubor- 
dinatc Syſtems, involving one another, and compre- 
hending one another in greater and greater Orbs and 
Compolitions ; and the Aggregate of all theſe 1s that 
which we call the Univerſe. But what the Form of 
thele Compotinions 1s, and what the Deſign of Provi- 
dence that runs thorough them all, and comprehends 
them all, this 1s unſearchable, not only to Humane 


= we mg but even to Angels and Archan- 
gels. [28 


Wherefore leaving thoſe © greater Syſtems _and 
_ Compotitions of the Univerſe, as matter of our admi- 
ration, rather than of our knowledge, There arc two 
or three kinds of lIcfſer Syſtems that are viſible to us, 
and bring us ncarer to our ſubject, and nearer home. 
That ofa Fixt Star, ſingle ; That of a Fixt Star with 

ts 
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its Planets, and That of a ſingle Planct, Primary or 
Secondary. Thele three Syſtems we ſee and enjoy 
more or leſs. No doubt there are Fixt Stars fingle, 
or that have no Planets about them, as our Sun 
hath ; nay, 'tis probable, that at firit the whole Uni- 
verſe conſiſted only of ſuch; Globes of liquid Fire, 
with Spheres about them of pure Light and #ther : 
Farths arc but the dirt and skum of the Creation, and 
all things were pure as they came at firit out of the 
hands of God. Bur becauſe we have nothing parricu- 


lar taught us, cither by the light of Nature or Reve- | 


lation, concerning the Providence that governs thcele, 
ot what uſc they arc to Intellectual Beings, how ani- 
mated by them, what diverſity there is among{t theſe 
Fihercal Worlds, what Periods they have, whar 
Changes or Viciflitudes they are capablc ro undergo ; 
becauſe ſuch Inquirics would feem too remote, and 
carry us too far trom our ſubject, we leaye theſe Hea- 
venly Syſtems to the enjoyment and contemplation 
ot higher and more noble Creatures. 

The Sun, with all the Planets that move about 
him, and depend upon him, make a fecond ſort of 
Syſtem ; not conſiderable indeed, if compar'd with 
the whole Univerſe, or ſome of the greater. Compol1- 
tions 1n 1t, but 1n reſpect of us, the Syſtem of the Sun 
1s of vaſt extent ; We cannot meaſurc the greatneſs 
of his Kingdom, and his Dominion 1s without end. 
The diſtance from the higheſt Planer ro the nearcſt 
fxt Star in the Firmament 1s unmeaſurable, and all 
this belongs to the Empire of the Sun ; . beſides the 
ſeveral Planets and their Orbs, which caſt themlclves 
cloſer about his Body, that they may receive a warmer 
and ({tronger influence from him ; tor by him they 
may be ſaid to /ive and move. Bur thole valt ſpaces 
that lic: beyond theſe opake Bodies, are Regions of 
perpetual light ; One Planet may eclipſe the Sun to 
another, and one Hemiſphere of a Planer to the other 
Hemiſphere makes night and darkneſs, but nothing 
can eclipſe the Sun, or intercept the courle of his 
light co theſe remote Xrhercal Regions; They arc 
always luminous, and always pure and ſerenc. And 
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if the worſt and Planctary parts of his Dominions be 
repleniſht with Inhabitants, we cannot ſuppoſe the 
better to lic as Deſarts, uninjoy'd and uninhabited 
his Subjects then muſt be numerous as well as his 
Dominions large ; And in both reſpects this Syſtem 
of a Fixt Star, with its Planets ( of which kind we 
may imagine innumerable in the Univerſe, beſides this 
of the Sun, which 1s near and viſible to us ) 1s of a 
noble Character and Order, being the habitation of 
Angels and glorified Spirits, as well as of mortal 
Men. 

A Planetary Syſtem 1s the laſt and loweſt ; And 
of theſe, no doubt, there 1s great varicty, and great 
difterences ; not only of Primary and Secondary, or 
of the principal Planet, . and 1ts Moons or Attendants, 
bur allo among(t Planets of the ſame rank ; for they 
may difter both 1n their original conſtitution, and ac- 
cording to the form and ſtate they arc under at pre- 
ſent; of which ſort of differences we have noted 
* ſome amongſt our Planets, though they ſcem to 
be all of much what the ſame original conſtitution. 
Beſides, according to cxternal circumſtances, their 
diſtance, manner of motion, and poſture to the Sun, 
which 1s the Heart of the whole Syſtem, they become 
different in many things. And we may obſcrve, that 
thole Icading difterences, though they ſeem little, 
draw after them innumerable others, and ſo make a 
diſtinct tace of Nature, and a diſtinct World ; which 
{till ſhows the riches and fecundity of Divine Provi- 
dence, and gives new matter of contemplation to 
thoſe that take pleaſure in ſtudying the works and 
ways of God. Burt leaving all other Planets or Plane- 
tary Syſtems to 'our meditations only, we muſt parti- 
cularly con{1der our own. 

Having therefore made this general Survey of the 
great Umiverle, run thorough the boundleſs Regions 
of 1t, and with much ado tound our way home to 
that little Planet where our concerns lic, This Earth 
or Sublunary World, we muſt reſt here as at the end 
of our courſe; And having undertaken to give the 
general Theory of this Earth, to conclude the preſent 

"Treatiſe, 
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Treatiſe, we'l refle&t upon the whole work, and ob- 
ſcrve what progreſs we have hitherto made in this 

* Theory, and what remains to be treated of hercaf. 
ecr. This Earth, though it be a ſmall part or par: 
ticle of the Univerſe, hath a diſtin&t Syſtem of Provi- 
dence belonging to it, or an Order cſtabliſht by the 
Author of Nature for all its Phenomena ( Natural or 
Moral ) throughout the whole Period of its duration, 
and every interval of it; for as there is nothing fo 
great as to be aboye the Divine care, ſo neither is 
there any thing ſo little as to be below it. All the 
Changes of our World are fixt, How, or how often 
to be deſtroy'd, and how renew'd ; What different 
faces of Nature, and what of Mankind, in every part 
of its Courſe ; What new Scenes to adorn the Stage, 
and what new parts to be Actcd ; What the En- 
trance, and what the Conſummation of all. Neither 
15 there any fort of knowledge more proper, or of 
more importance to us that are the Inhabitants of this 
Earth, than to underſtand this 1rs Natural and Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, as I may ſo call it, both as to what is 
paſt, and what is to come. And as thole greater 
Volumes and Compoſitions of the Univerſe are pro- 
portion'd to the underſtanding of Angels and Supe- 
riour Beings, ſo theſe little Syſtems are Compendium's 
of the Divine Wiſdom more fitted to our capacity 
and comprehenſion. 

The Providence of the Earth, as of all other Sy- 
ſtems, conſiſts of two parts, Natural, and Sacred or 
Theological. I call that Sacred or Theological thar 
reſpects Religion, and the diſpenlations of nt; the 
government of the Rational World, or of Mankind, 
whether under the light of Nature only, or of a Re- 
vcelation ; the method and terms of their happineſs 
and unhappineſs in a future hte ; The State, Occono- 
my, and Conduct of this, with all the Myſteries con- 
taind in 1t, we call Theological Providence ; in the 
hcad whereof ſtands the Soul of the Blefled Mefrah, 
who is Lord of both Worlds, Intellectual and Mate: 
rial. When we call the other part of Providence 


* Natural, we uſe that word in a reſtraind fence, as 
| Tr 3 reſpect- 
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reſpecting only the Material World; and aecording- 
ly this part of Providence orders and ſuperintends the 
ſtate of the Earth, the great Viciſhitudes and Mutati- 
ons of it ; for we muſt not 1magine, but that theſe 
are under the eye of Providence, as well as Humane 
affairs, or any revolutions of States and Empires. 
Now ſeeing both in the Intelle&tual and Corporcal 
World there are certain Periods, Fulneiles of Time, 
and fixt Seaſons, either for ſome great Cataſtrophe, or 
ſome great Inſtauration, *'Tis Providence that makes a 
duc harmony or Synchromiſm betwixt theſe two, and 
meaſures out the concurrent fates of both Worlds, 
{o as Nature may be always a faithtul miniſter of the 
Divine pleaſure, whether for rewards or puniſhments, 
according as the ſtate of Mankind may require. Bur 
Theological Providence not being the ſubjceEt of this 
work, we ſhall only obſerve, as we ſaid before, what 
account we have hithertogiven of the Natural Rate of 
the Earth, and what remains to be handled in ano- 
ther Treatiſe, and lo conclude. 

I did not think it neceſlary to carry the ſtory and 
original of the Earth, higher than the Chaos, as Zo- 
roaſter and Orpheus {eern tro have done 5 but taking 
That for our Foundation, which Antiquity Sacred 
and Profanc doth ſuppoſe, and Natural Reaſon ap- 
proveand confirm, we have form'd the Earth from 
it. But when we fay the Earth riſe from a Fluid 
Maſls, 1t 1s not to be ſo crudely underſtood, as if a 
rock of Marble, ſuppoſe, was flud unmcdiately be- 
fore it became Marble ; no, Things had a gradual 
progreſſion from one form to another, and came at 
length to thoſe more permanent forms they are now 
{ctled in : Stone was once Earth, and Earth was once 
Mud, and Mud was once fluid. And ſo other things 
may haveanother kind of progreſſion from fluidity ; 
but all was once fluid, at leaſt all the exteriour Re- 
gions of this Earth. And even thoſe Stones and 
Rocks of Marble which we ſpeak . of, ſeem to confcls 
they were once ſoft. or liquid, by" thoſe mixtures we 
find in them of Heterogeneous Bodies, and thoſe 
{pots and Veins diſperſt chorough their + 

or 
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for theſe things could not happen to them after they 
were hard and impenctrable, in the form of Stone or 
Marble. And it we -can ſoften. Rocks and Stones, 
and run them down into their firſt Liquors, as theſe 
- obſcrvations ſeem to do, we may calily believe that 
other Bodics alſo that compoſe the Earth, were once 
in a fluid Maſs, which 1s that we call a Chaos. 

We therefore watch'd the motions of that Chaos, 
and the ſeveral transformations of it, while it conti- 
nued Fluid ; and we found at length what its firſt 
Concretion would be, and how it ſetled into the 
form of an habitable Earth. But that form was ve- 


ry different from the preſent form of the Earth, . 


. which 1s not deducible from a Chaos, by any known 
laws of Nature, or by any wit of Man ; ascvery one, 
that will have patience to cxamune it, may caſily be 
ſatished. That firſt Earth was of a ſmooth regular 
ſurface, as the. Concretions of Liquors are, before 
they are diſturb'd or broken ; under that ſurface lay 
the Great Abyflc, which was ready to ſwallow up the 
World that hung over it, and about it, whenſoever 
God ſhould give the command, and the Vaulc ſhould 
break ;-And this conſtitution of the Primaxval Earth 
gave occaſion to the firſt Cataſtrophe of this World, 
when it periſhtin a Deluge of Water. For that 
Vault did'break, as we have ſhown at large, and by 
the diſſolution and fall of 1t, the Great Deep was 
thrown out of its bed, forcd upwards into the Air, 
and overflowd in that imnpetuous Commotion the 
higheſt tops of the Fragments of the ruin'd Earth, 
which now we call its Mountains. And as this was 
the firſt great and fatal Period of Nature ; ſo upon 
the iffue of this, and the return of the Waters into 
their Chanels, the ſecond tace of Nature appear'd, or 
the preſent broken form of the Earth, as 1t 18 7erra- 
queous, Mountainous, and Cavernous. Theſe things we 
have explain'd fully in the firſt Book, and have there- 
by ſetled rwo great Points, given a rational account 
of the Univerſal Deluge, And ſhown the Caulcs of the 
irregular form of the preſent or Poſt-dilavian Earth. 


This being done, we have appli'd our lclyes, in che 
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Second Book, to the deſcription of the Primaval 
Earth, and the examination of 1ts properties; And 
this hath led us by an caſe tract to the diſcovery of 
Paradiſe, and of the true Notion and Myſtcry of it , 
which is not ſo much a ſpot of ground where a fine 
Garden ſtood, as a courſe of Nature, or a peculiar 
ſtate of the Earth ; Paradifiacal 1n many parts, but 
eſpecially in one Region of it ; which place or Region 
we havealſo endeayour'd to determine, though not fo 
much from the Theory as from the ſuffrages of Anti- 


quity. 


THUS much 1s finiſht, and this contains the 
Natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent time; 
for ſince the Deluge all things have continued in the 
ſame ſtate, or without any remarkable change. We 
are. next to enter upon new Matter and new 
Thoughts, and not only ſo, but upon -a'*Serics of 
Things and Times to come, which 1s to make the Sc- 
cond part of this Theory. Dividing the duration of 
the World into two parts, Paſt and Future, we have 
diſpatch'd the firſt and far greater part, and come 
better half of our way ; And it we make a ſtand 
here, and look both ways, backwards to the Chaos, 
and the Beginning of the World, and forwards to 
the End and conſummation of all things, though the 
firſt be a longer proſpect, yet there are as many ge- 
neral Changes and Revolutions of Nature in the rc- 
maining part as have already happen'd ; and in the 
Evening of this long Day the Scenes will change fa- 
ſter, and be more bright and illuſtrious. From the 
Creation to this Age the Earth hath undergone but 
one Cataſtrophe, and Naturc hath had two different 
faces ; The next Cataſtrophe 15s the CONFLA- 
GRATION, to which a new face of Nature will 
accordingly ſucceed, New Heavens and a New Earth, 
Paradiſe renew'd, and fo it 1scall'd the Reftitution of 


- things, or Regeneration of the World. And that Pc- 


r10d of Nature and Providence being expir'd, then 
follows the Conſummation of all things, or the General 
Apotheoſis ; when Death and Hell jball be ſwallowed up 


in 
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in vidory ; When the great Circle of Time and Fate 
15s run; or according to the language of Scripture, 


When the Heavens and the Earth ſhall- paſs away, and 
Time ſhall be no more. 


MAY we, inthe mean time, by a true Love of God 
above all things, and a contempt of this Vain World which 
paſſeth away ; By a careful uf of the Gifts of God and 
Nature, the Light of Reaſon and Revelation, prepare our 
ſelves and the ſtate of things for the great Coming of our 


Saviour. To whom be Praiſe and Honour for ever- 
more. 


.FINIS. 
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that the general ground that we go upon is true, 
namely, that the Earth rife at firſt from a Chaos ; 
for beſides Reaſon and Antiquuty, Scripture it ſelf 
doth afſure us of that ; and that one point being 
granted, we have deduc'd from 1t all the reſt by a d- 
rect chain of conſequences, which I think cannot be 
broken cafily'in any part or link of 1t.. Beſides, the 
great hinge of this Theory upon which all the, reſt 
rurns, 15 the diſtinction we make of the Ante-diluvian 
Earth and Heavens from the Poſt-diluvian, as to 
ther form and conſtitution. And it will never b@ 
beaten out of my head, but that S. Peter hath made 
the ſame diſtin&tion ſixteen hundred years ſince, and 
tothe very ſame purpoſe ; ſo that we have ſure foot- 
ing here again, and the Theory riſeth above the 
character of a bare Hypotheſis. And whereas an Ay- 
pothefis that 1s clear and proportiond to Nature in 
cvcry reſpect, 1s accounted morally ccrtain, we muſt 
In equity g1yc more than a moral certitude to this 
Theory. - Burt Imcan this only asto the general parts 
of 1t ; for as to particularines, Ilook upon them only 
as problemancal, and accordingly I-aftirm nothing 
therein but with a power of revocation, and a hber- 
ty tochange my opinion when I ſhall be better in- 
form'd. Neither do I know any Author that hath 
treated a matter new, remote, and conſiſting of a 
multitude of particulars, who would not have had 
occaſion, it he had livid to have ſcen his Hypotheſis 
fully cxamun'd, to have chang'd his mind and manner 
of explaining things, in many matcrial inſtances. 

'To conclude both this Chapter and this Section, 
we have here added a Map or Draught of the Earth, 
according to the Natural facc of it, as it would ap- 
pear from the Moon, it we were a little ncarcr to her ; 
Or as it was at firſt after the Deluge, betore Cities 
were built, diſtinctions of Countries made, or any 
alterations by humane, induſtry. "Tis chicfly to cx- 
poſe more to view the Mountains of the Earth, and 
rhe proportions of Sca and Land, to ſhew 1t as 1t hes 
in ut {clf, and as a Naturaliſt ought to conceive and 
conſider it. Tis true, therc arc far more Mountains 
upon the Earth than what are here repreſented, for 
more 
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more could not conveniently be plac'd in this nar- 
row Scheme ; But the beſt and moſt cftcEtual way of 
repreſenting the body of the Earth as it 15 by Na- 
ture, would be, not in plaur Tables, but by a rough 
Globe, expreſſing all the conſiderable incqualitics that 
are upon the Earth. | The fmooth Globes that we 
uſe, do but nouriſh in us the conceit of the Earths re- 

ularity, and though they may be convenient enough 
| Le Geographical purpoſes, they are not fo proper a 
Natural Science ; nothing would be more ulſctul in 
this reſpect than a rough Globe of the largeſt dimen- 
ſions, wherein the Chanel of the Sea thoull be really 
hollows it is'in Nature, with all is uncqual depths 
according to the beſt ſfoundings, and the ſhores cx- 
preſt both according to matrer and form, little Rocks 
ſtanding where there are Rocks, and Sands and 
Beaches in the places where they arc found; And 
all the Iſlands planted in the Sea-chanel in a due form, 
and'in thcir ſolid dimenſions. Then upon the Land 
ſhould ſtand all the ranges of Mountains, in the ſame 
order or diſorder that Nature hath ſect them there : 
And the in-land Seas, and great Lakes, or rather the 
bcds they lie in, ſhould be duly repreſented ; as allo 
the vaſt defarts of Sand as they he upon the Earth. 
And this being done with care and due Art, would bc 
a truc Epitome or true model] of our Earth. 
Where we ſhould ſee, beſides other inftruftions, what 
a rude Lump our World 1s which we arc*fo apr to 
dotc upon. 
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CHAP. XII. 


eA ſhort review of what hath been already treated 
of, and in what manner. The fl faces 
and Schemes under which the Earth would appear 
to a Stranger, that ſhould view it firſt at a di- 
ſtance, and then more cloſely, and the Applica- 
tion of them to wed (1, t All methods, whe- 
ther Philoſophical or T heological, that have been 
offer d by others for the Explication of the Form 
* of the Earth, are examin'd and refuted. A con- 
jefure concerning the other Planets, their Na: 
tural Form and State compared with ours. # 


at 


E have finiſht the Three Sections of this Book, 
and in-this laſt Chapter we will make a ſhort 
review and reflection upon what hath been hicherto 
treated of, and add ſome further confirmations of it. - 
The Explication of the Univerſal Deluge was the farſt 
propoſal and deſign of this Diſcourſe, to make that a 
thing credible and- intclligible to the mind of Man: 
And the full Explication of this drew in the whole 


Theory of the Earth : Whoſe original we have de* 


duc'd from its firſt Source, and ſhew'd both what was 
its Primaval Form, and how it came into 1ts preſent 
Form. The ſumm of our Hypotheſis concerning the 
Univerſal Deluge was this ; That 1t came not to pals, 


as was vulgarly bchey'd, by any exceſs of Rains, or 


any Inundation of the Sea, nor "could ever be effect- 
cd by a meer abundance of Waters ; unleſs we ſup- 
poſe ſome diſſolution of the Earch at the fame time, 
namely when the*Great Abyſs was broken open. And 
accordingly we ſhewed that without ſuch a diflo- 
lution, or if the Earth had been always in the ſame 
form-1t 15 now, no mals of water any where to be 

| found 
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found in the World could have cqual'd the height 
of the Mountains, or made ſuch an' univerſal De- 
luge. Secondly, we ſhewed that the form of the 
| Earth ar'firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as mide 
it capable and ſibject to a Diſſolution : And thirdly, 
thar ſuch a diſſolution being ſuppos'd, the Doctrine 
of the univerſal Deluge is very reaſonable and -intel- 
ligible ; And not offly the doctrine of the Deluge; 
but the ſame ſuppoſition 1s /a: Key to all Nature be- 
{ides, ſhewing us how our Globe became Terraque- 
ous, what was the original of Mountains, of the bal 
chanel, of Iſlands, of fubterrancous Cavities; Things; 
which without this ſuppoſition, are as unintelligible 
as the umverſal Flood it ſelf. And theſe things re- 
ciprocally confirming one another, our Hypotheſis of 
the Deluge 15 arm'd both breaſt and back, by the cau- 
ſes and by the effects. = | 
It remains now, that as to confirm our Explication 
of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other accounts that had 
been given of 1t to be incfteftual or impoſſible, fo ro 
confirm our doctrine - concerning the''diffolution, of 
the Earth, .and concctning the original of Mountains, 
Seas, and all incqualitics upon it, or within it, we 
muſt examine wk cauſes have been” affign'd by 
echers, or what accounts given of theſc things* That 
{ceing'their deteftivenels, we may have the more af- 
furance and fatisfattion in our own method: 
And in order to this, Ictus obſerve firſt the gene- 
tal forms under. which the Earth may be confider'd, 
or under ,which it doth appear accordingly as we 
view 1t more.nearly or remotcly ; And the firſt of 
theſe and the moſt general is that of a 7erraqueous 
Globe. It a Philoſopher ſhould come out of another 
World out of curioſity to ſee our Earth, the firſt dif- 
covery or obſervation he would make would be this, 
that it was a Terraqueous' Globe,; Thus much he 
"might obſerve at a great diſtance when he came bur 
near the borders of our World. This we diſcern in 
the-Moon and moſt of the Planets, that they are di- 
vided into Sca and Land, and how this divition came 
would-be his firſt remark and inquiry concerning our 
Earth ; and how alſo thoſe ;— of Iflands, or 


little 
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lictle Earths which lic in che Water, how theſe were 
form'd, and that great Chanel that contains them 


both.  -» 
The ſecond form that the Earth a under, is 
that of an uneven and Mountainous . - When our 


Traycller had got below the Circle of the Moon, he 
would diſcern the bald tops of our Mountains, and 
the long ranges of them upon Gur Continents. ' We 
cannot from the Earth diſcern Mountains and Val- 
leys in the Moon, directly, bur from the mo- 
tion of the light and ſhadows which we ſee there, we 
calily colle& that there are ſuch incqualities: And 
accordingly.-we ſuppoſe that our Mountains would 
appcar at a great diſtance, and the ſhady Valleys ly- 
ing under them ; and- that this curious perſon that 
came to view our Earth would make that his ſecond 
Enquiry, how thoſe Mountains were form'd 2 and 
how our Globe cameto be {o rude and irregular ? For 
we may juſtly demand how any irregularity came in- 
to Nature; | {ceing all her firſt motons and her firſt 
forms are regular, and whatſocyer is not fo 1s but 
ſ{ccondary, and the conlequence of ſome degencracy, 


or of ſome decay. - 


The third. viſible form of our Earth 1s that of & 
broken Globe ;.. not broken throughout, but in the 
outward. parts and Regions of it, This, 1 may be, 
you will fay, is not a viſible form; 'it doth not ap 
to the eye, without reaſoning, that the ſurface of the 
Earth is ſo broken. Suppole our new Viſttant had 
now paſs'd the middle Region of the Air, and was 
alighted upan the top of Pick 7enariffe for his farſt 
relting place, and that fitting there he took a view of 
the great Rocks, the wide Sca, and of the ſhores of 
Africk and Ezrope; for wee'l ſuppoſe his piercing Eye 
to reach ſo far ; I will not fay that art firſt ſight he 
would pronounce that the ſurface of this Globe was 
broken, unleſs he knew it to be ſo by compariſon 
with ſome other Planet hke to it ; - but the broken 
form and figure of many parts of the Rocks, and 
the poſture in which they lay, or great portions of 
them, ſome inclin'd, ſome proſtrate, ſome c 
would naturally lead him to that thought, chat they 


wecre 
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were a ruine ; He would ce alſo the Iflands tore from 
the Continents, and both the ſhores of the Conti- 
nents and their in-land parts in the ſame diſorder 
and irregular firuation. Beſides, he had this great 
advantage in viewing the Earth at a diſtance, thar he 
could ſce a whole Hemiſphere together, which, as he 
made his approaches through the Air, would have 
much what "4 ſame aſpe&t and countenance as 'tis 
repreſented with in the great Scheme 53 And if any #2: 15%: 
man ſhould accidentally hit upon that Scheme, nor 
knowing or thinking that 1t was the Earth, I bclieve 
his firſt thought of 1t would be, that it was ſome great 
broken body, or ruin'd frame of matter 4 and the 

riginal, Iam ſurc, is morc manifeſtly ſo. But wee'l 
cave our ſtranger-Philoſopher to his own obſeryati- 
ons, and wiſh him good Guides and Interpreters in 
his Survey of the Earth, and that he would make a fa- 
vourable report at his return home, of our little dirty 
Planer. 

In the mean time, let'us purſue, in our own way, 
this Third Idea of the Eafth a little further, as it is a 
broken Globe. Nature I know hath diſſembled and 
cover'd this form as much as may be, and time hath 
helpr to repair ſome of the old breaches, or fill them 
up ; beſides, the changes that have been made by Art 
and Humane induſtry, by Agriculture, Planting, and 
Building Towns hath madc the face of che Earth quite 
another thing from what it was 1nits naked rudcneſs. 
As mankind is much alter'd from its Priſtine ſtate, 
from what it was four thouſand years ago, or to- 
wards the firſt Ages after the Flood, when the Nati- 
ons liv'd in ſimplicity or barbarouſneſs; So is the 
Earth too, and both ſo diſguis'd and transform'd, 
that if one of thoſe Primitive Fathers ſhould riſe from 
the dead, he would ſcarce know this to be the ſame 
World which he liv'd in before. But to diſcern the 
true form of the Farth, whether intire or broken, 
regular or diforder'd, we muſt in the firſt place take 
away all thoſe ornaments or additions made by Art 
or Naturc, and view the bare carcaſs of the Earth, 
as it hath -nothing on it but Rocks and Mountains, 

Deſarts and Fields, and hollow Yallcys, and a. wide 
| X 2 


Sea. 
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Sea. Then ſecondly, we muſt in our imagination 
empty- this - Chanel of the Sca, take out all the Wa- 
ters that hinder the ſight of it, and look upon the 
dry Ditch, mcaſure - the depth. and breadth of it in 
our mind, and obſerve the manner of its conſtructi- 
on, and in what a wild poſture all the parts of it lic ; 
according as it hath been formerly repreſented. And 
laſtly, we muſt take oft the cover of all Subtcrrancous 
placcs anddeep Caverns, to ce the inſide of the Earth); 
and lay bare the roots of Mountains, to look into 
thoſe holes and Vaults that arc under them, fall'd 
ſometimes with Fire, ſometimes. with Water, and 
ſometimes with thick Air.and Vapours. The object 
being thus prepar'd, we arc then ro look fix'dly upon 
it,, and to pronounce what we think of this disfigur'd 
mals, whether this Exteriour frame doth not ſeem to 
be ſhatter'd ; and whether it doth more aptly fc- 
ſemble a new-made World, or the ruines of one bro- 
ken. I confeſs when this Idea of the Earth 1s preſcnt 
to my thoughts, I can no more bclicyc that this was 
the form wherein it was firſt produc'd, than if I had 
ſeen the Temple of Feruſalem in its ruines, when dc- 
fac'd and ſack'd by the Babylonians, 1 could have pcr- 
ſwaded my {clt that xr had never becn in any other 
poſture, and that So/omon had given orders tor build- 
ing 1t ſo... 

So mach for the form of the Earth : It remains 
now that we examine what cauſes have been aſlign'd 
by others of theſc irregularitics in the form of the 
Earth, which we cx by the diflolution of it ; 
what accounts any of. the Ancients have given or at- 
tempted to give, how the Earth, fwel'd into 'Moun- 
rains -1n certain places, and in others was depreſt into 
low Vallcys, how the-body of it was ſo broken, and 
how the Chanel of the Sea was made. The Elements 
naturally he in rcgular forms one above another, and 
now we find them mixt, confounded and tranſpos'd, 
how comes this diſturbance and diſordination in Na- 


- ture ? The Explicationsof theſe things that haye been 
ven by others, may be-reduc'd to two general forts, 
biloſophitel ox -Theological, and we will try them both 

for our ſatisfaction: "* bot melt 
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Of Philoſophers none was more concern'd to give 
an account of ſuch thingsthan Fpiczrus, both becauſe 
he acknowledg'd the Origin of the Earth to have been 
from a Chaos, and alſo admitted-no cauſes to act in 
Nature but Matter and Motion : Yet all the account 
we have from the Fpicureans of the form of the 
Earth, and the great incqualitics that arc in it, is fo 
ſlight and trivial that methinks it doth not deſerve 
the name of a Philoſophical Explication. They ſay 
that the Earth and Water were mix'd at firſt, or ra- 
ther the Earth was above the Water, and as the 
Earth was condens'd by the heat of the Sun, and the 
Winds, the Water was ſqueez'd out in: certain places, 
which cither it found hollow or made ſo; and ſo 
was the Chancl of the Sea made. Then as for Moun- 
tains, while ſome parts of the Earth ſhrunk and ſunk 
inthis manner, others would not fink, and thelc 
ſtanding ſtill while the others fell lower, made the 
Mountains. How the ſubterrancous Cayitics were 
made according to them, I donor find. 

This 1s all the Account” that Monſieur Gaſſendi 
( who ſcems to have made it his buſineſs, as well as 
his plcaſure, to embelliſh that Pluloſophy ) can hel 
us to out of the Epicurean Authors, how the Eart 
came into this form ; And he that can content him- 
ſc]lt with this, is, 1n my mind, of an humour very ca- 
fic to be pleasd. Do the Sun and the Wind uſe to 
{queazc pools of Water out of the Earth, and that in 
ſuch a quantity as to make an Occan ? They, dry the 
Earth, and the Waters too, and rarific them 1nto va- 
pours, but I never knew them to be the caules of 
preſſing Water out of the Earth- by condenſation. 
Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe, than 
by drying it and making it hard? andin proportion, 
as it was more dry, would it not the more imbibe 
and ſuck up the Water ? and how were the great 
Mountains of the Earth made, in the North, and in 
the South, where the influence of the Sun' 1s not 
great? what ſunk the Earth there, and made the fleſh: 
ſtart from the bones ? But 'tis nb wonder that Epicu- 
rus ſhould give ſucha mcan account of the Origin of 
the Earth, and the form of its parts, who did not 9 
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much as underſtand the 'general Figure of the Body 
al or that the 


of it, that 1t was Spher1 Heavens cn- 
compaſt it round. One muſt have a blind love for 
that Philoſophy, and for the concluſions it drives at, 
not to ſce its - lameneſs and defects in thoſe firſt and 
fundamental parts. _ 

Ariſtotle, though. he was not concern'd to give an . 
account how the Earth came into this preſent form, 
as he ſuppos'd it, Erernal ; yet upon another confide- 
ration he ſeems oblig'd to give ſome reaſon how the 
Elements came into this diſorder, ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, 
that according to the order of Nature the Water 
ſhould le above the Earth in a Sphere, as the Air 
doth above the Water, and his Fire above the Air. 
This he toucheth upon in his Meteors, but ſo gently 
and fearfully, as it he was handling hot coals. He 
faith the Sca is to be conſider'd as the Element, or 
body of Waters that belongs to this Earth, and that 
theſe Waters change places, and the Sea is ſome Agcs 
1n one part of the Globe, and fomc Ages in another; 
bur that this is at ſuch great diſtances of tume that 
there can be no memory or record of it. And he 
ſeems willing to ſuppoſe that the Water was once-all 
over the Earth, bur that it dri'd up in certain places, 
and continuing in others, 1t there made the Sca. 

Whata miſerable account 1s this ? As to his change 
or removal of the Sea-chanel in ſeveral Ages, as it 
is without all proof or probability, if he mean it of 
the Chanel of the great Ocean, ſo 'tis nothing to the 
purpoſe here ; for the queſtion 1s not why the Cha- 
nel of the Sca 1s in ſuch a part of the Earth, rather 
than in another, but why there 1s any ſuch prodig} 
ous Cavity in or upon the Earth any where. And if 
we take his ſuppoſition, that the Element of Watcr 
was once higher than the Earth, and lay in a Sphere 
about it, then let him tell us in plain terms how the 
Earth got above, or how the Cavity of the Occan 
was madc,'and how the Mountains rife ; for this Ele- 
mentary Earth ' which lay under the Water was, I 
fuppole cqual and ſmooth when it lay there; . and 
what rcalon was there that the Waters ſhould bedri'd” 


in one part of it, more than another, if they were 
— cyery 
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every'wherc of ancqual'depth, and the ground cqual 
under them ? It was nor the Climates made any di- 
ſtin&ton, for there 1s Sea towards the Poles, as'well as 
under the Zquator ; bur ſuppoſe they were driid up in 
certain places, that would make no' Mountains, no 
more than there are Mountains m our drid' Marches: 
And the places where they were not dri'd would: nor 
thereforc become as deep and hollow as the Sea-chas 
nel, arg tear the Earth and Rocks m picces. ' If you 
ſhould fay that this yery- Elementary Earth, as it hay 
under the Waters, was unequal, and was ſo original- 
ly, form'd into Mountains and Valleys, and' great 
Cavities ; beſides that the ſuppoſition 1s altogether 
Irrational in it ſelf, you muſt ſuppoſe a prodigious 
mals of Water to cover: fuch an'Earth; as much as 
: we found requiſite for the vulgar Deluge, ' namely, 
eight Oceans ; and what then is become” of the other 
ſeven ? Upon the whole /I do not ſee that cither in 
Epicurus's way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe that” the” Wa- 
rers were at firſt within the Earth ; nor in Ariftorle's 
way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe them'-upon the Earth; 
any rational or tolerable account can be given of the 
preſent formof the Earth. x Pen 
Wherefore fome modern Authors difſatisfied, as 
very well they might be, with theſe Explications gi- 
ven us by the Ancicnts concerning the. form of the 
Earth, have-pnch'd upon other cauſes, more true in- 
decd 1n their kind, and in their degree, but that fall 
as much ſhort of :thoſe efte&ts to which they would 
apply them. - 'They ſay that all the irregularities of 
the body ofthe Earth have riſen from Earthquakes in 
particular places, and from+ Terrents and Inundati- 
ons, and fromeruptiens of Fire, or ſuch like cauſes; 
whereof we ce ſome' inſtances more or 'lefs;' eyery 
Age ; And theſe have'made that havock upon the 
face of the Farth, and turn'd things up-{ide down, 
raiſing the Earth in ſome places, and making great 
Cavities or Chaſms 1n others, 10'as to have broughe 
i at length into that torn, broken, and diſorderly form 
11 which we now fee it. Tits! = 
-\Theſe Authors do fo far agree'with us, 2s 'to ac- 
knowledge that the” preſent wregular form - = 
art 
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Earth muſt have procceded: from ruines and diſſolu- 
tions: of one ſort or other, but theſe ruines they make 
to haye been partial only, in this or in that Country, 
by piece-meal, and 'in ſeveral; Ages, and from ,no 
other-cauſes but ſuch” as ſtill contunue to att in Na- 
ture, namely, accidental Earthquakes -and eruptions 
of Fires and Waters. Theſe- cauſes we-acknow 
as readily as they do, but not. as capable-ro produce 
if t effects as they would aſcribe to then#: The 
ſurtace of the Earth may be a little changed by ſuch 
accidents as theſe, bur for'the moſt -part' they rather 
ſink the Mountains than raiſe. new ones: As when 
Houſesare blown up by . Mincs of powder, they arc 
not {ce higher, but generally fall lower and flatter : 
Or ſuppoſe they do ſometimes raiſe, an Hill, or a little 
Mount, what's that to the great Mountains of our 
Warld, to thoſe long and yaſt piles of Rocks - and 
Stones; which the Earth can ſcarce bear? What's 
that to ſtrong-backt-7aurus or Atlas, to the American 
Andes, or to a Mountain that reacheth from the Pyre- 
neans to the Euxine Sca ? There's as much «difference 
between, theſe and thoſe factirious Mountains they 
ſpeak of, as berwixt them and. Mole-hills. 

 Andto anſwer more diſtin&tly to this opinion, as 
before 1n ſpeaking of Iſlands we diſtinguiſh'd' berwixc 
Factitious-and Original Iſlands, fo 1f you pleaſe we 


may diſtinguiſh here betwixt, Factitious and Original * 


Mountains ;. and allowing ſome few, and thoſe of 
the fifth or ſixth magnitude, to have riſen from ſuch 
accidental cauſes, ' we enquire concerning the reſt and 
the greateſt, what was their original 2? If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the ſeven Hills upon which Rome ſtands, 
came from ruines or eruptions, or any ſuch cauſes, 
it-doth not follow that the A/ps were -magde fo too. 
And as:; for Mountains, ſo for the Cavities of the 
Earth, I ſuppoſe there may be diſruptions ſometimes 
made by: 0 Comin and holes worn by ſubterrane- 
ous Fires and Waters ; but what's that to the Chanel 
of the Atlentick Ocean, or of the Pacifick, Ocean, which 
1s extended an hundred and fifty degrees under the 
Aquaror, and "towards the; Poles: ſtill further. He 
that ſhould dcrive-ſuch mighty things from no grea-- 


cr 
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ter-cauſes, I ſhould think him-a- very credulous Phi- 
loſopher. - And we are too ſubject indeed to that 
fault of credulicy in matter of Philoſophizing ; Ma- 
ny when, they have found dnt cauſes thar arc proper 
for certain effects within ſuch a-compaſls; they can- 
not. keep them there, but they will make them. do 
everything for them4 and extend them often toother 
effects of a' fuperiour nature or degree; which their 
activity can by no means reach to. A:za hath been a 
burning Mountain ever {ſince and aboyethe memory 
of Man, yet 'it hath ' not deftroy'd- that Ifland; nor 
made any new Chanel to the Sea, though it ſtands ſo 
near it. Neither 1s Veſuvius above.two or three miles 
diſtant from the Sca-fide, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, and yet in fo*many Ages it hath made no 
paſſage to it, . neither open nor ſubterraneous. *Tis 
true ſome 's have been thrown down by/Earth- 
quakes, andAome Lakes have been made; in that man- 
ner, but what's this to a Ditch: nine thouſand mule. 
broad ? ſuch an one we have upon the: Earth, and of 
adepth that is «not meaſurable ; what proportion 
have theſe cauſes to ſuchan inſtance? and how many 
thouſand Ages muſt be ; allow'd ro them to do their 
_—_ more than the Chronology of our Earth will 

ar ? vl 250k | 

Beſides, when were theſe great Earthquakes and 
diſruptions, that did ſuch great cxccution upon the 
body of the -Earth ? was this before the Flood or 
ſince ? If before, then the old difficulty returns, how 
could there be a Flood, if the Earth was in this Moun- 
tainous form before that time ? This; I think, is de- 
monſtrated 4mpoſſible mn the Second and Third Chap- 
rers. | If ſince the Flood, where, were the Waters of 
the Earth before theſe Earthquakes made a. Chancl 
for them? Beſides, where 15 the Hiſtory or Tradition 
that ſpeaks of thele ſtrange thingy, and of this great 
change of the-Earth ? hath any writ of the-Origins 
of the Alps ? In'what yegg/ of Rome, or what Olympiad 
they were born ?. or hg che grew from littke ones ? 
how the Earth groan'd-when .1t brought them-tforth, 
when its bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? Do 
che Chronicles of the 6 aa -niention- theſe things, 


Or 
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or ancient: fame, or- ancient -Fables 2. were they made - 
all at once, 'or in ſucceſſive: Ages ?. Thele cauſes con- 
tinue {till 1n/ Nature; we- have till kes and 
ſubterrancous Fires and Waters, why ſhould they-not 
ſtill operate and have [the ſame effects? We often 
hear of |Citics thrown down by Earthquakes, :or 
Countries fwallow'd 'up, but whocycr hcard of a new 
on he, Earth, or a new 
Chanel made for the: Occan ?: We do -not-read that 
there hath been ſo-much as a new Sims of the :Sca 
ever ſince the memory of man; : Which 1s far more 
feaſiblethan what they pretend. And things of this 
nature being both ſtrange and ſenſible, excite admira- 
tion and great attention when they come to pals, and 
would certainly have been remembred or propagated 
in ſome way or other, if they had ever happen'd ſince 
the Deluge: They have cence the foundation of 
Cities and - Monarchies, the appearance®ot blazing- 
Stars, the eruptions of fiery Mountains, - the moſt re- 
markable /Earthquakes and Inundations, the greac 
Eclipſes ot -obſcurations of the Sun, and any thing 
that look'd ſtrarige or prodigy-like, whether in the 
Heavens or on -Earth, and theſe which would have 
been the greateſt prodigies oy greateſt changes thar 
. ever happen'din nature, would theſe have cleap'd all 
obſcrvation-and memory of men ? thags as incredible 
as the things themſclves are. 
Laſtly; to comprehend all theſe opinions together, 
both of the rr and Modern Authors, they fcem 
all ro agree with us in this, That the 'Earth was once 
under another form ; otherwiſe why do they go 
about to ſhew the cauſes how ir. came into this form. 
I defiretthen ro know what form they ſuppoſe the 
Earth to have been under before the Mountains were 
made, the Chanel of the Seca, or ſubterrancous Cavi- 
ties. Either they muſt rake that form which we have - 
re ch It em the Deluge, or elſc they muſt ſup- 
rt cover d with«W | the Sca-chanels were 
made, and the Mountains ght forth; As in thar 
And no'doubt'it was once in this form, 
oe wor authoriuy of Moſes - affurcs us of 
Kt and this is the Teſt which-cvery ac 
rought 
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brought to, how the Earth emerg'd out of that watery 
form ? and 1n particular, asto that opinion which we 
are now examining; the queltion1s, how by Earthquakes, 
and fiery eruptions, ſubterrancous Waters, and ſuch 
like cauſes; the body of the Earth could be wrought 
from that form to this preſent form ? And the thing 
1s 1mpoſlible ar firſt fight ; for ſuch cauſes as thelc 
could-not take place in ſuch an Earth. . As for ſub- 
terrancous Waters, there could be none at that time; 
for they were all above ground z and as for ſubterra= 
neous Exhalations, whether Fiery or Acry, there was 
no place for them neither, for the Earth when it lay 
under the Water was a ſolid uniform maſs, compact 
and cloſe united 1n 1ts parts, as we have ſhewn before 
upon ſcyeral occalions ; no Mines or hollow Vaults 
for the Vapours to be lodg'd in, no Store-houlcs of 
Fire, nothing that gould make Earthquakes, nor any 
ſort of ruincs or erpptions: Theſe are Engines «hat 
cannot play bur in an Earth already broken, hollew; 
and cavernous. Therefore the Authors of this op1- 
non do in efftc& beg the queſtion ; they aflign ſuch 
cauſcs of the preſent form of the Earth, as could not 
take place, nor have any activity until the Earth was 
in this form : Theſe cauſes may contribute ſomethin 
to increaſe the rudeneſs and incqualities of the Eart 
1n certain places, but they* could not be the original 
cauſes of it: And that not only becauſc of their diſpre- 
portion to ſuch ecffe&ts, bur allo becauſc of ther inca- 
pacity, or non-cxiſtenceat that time when thele effects 
were to be wrought. 

Thus much concerrung the Philoſophical opinions, 
or the natural Cauſes that have bcen aſſign'd tor the 
regular form of this preſent Earth. Let us now con- 
ſider the Theological opinions, how Mountains were 
made at firſt, and the wonderful Chanel of the Sea : 
And theſe Authors ſay, God Almighty made* them 
immediately when he made the World ; and fo dil- 
patch che buſineſs in a few words. Thus 1s a ſhort 
account indeed, but we muſt take heed that we do 
not derogate from the perfe&tion of God, by alcri- 
bing all things promiſcuouſly to. his immediate acti- 
on. I have often ſuggeſted that the firſt order of 
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things 1sregular and-fimplc, according as the Divine 
Nature 1s; and continues 1{o till theres fore degene- 
racy in the moral World ; I have alſo noted upon 
ſeveral occafions, clpecially 1n the Lat. Zreat. Chap.11. 
the deformity and 'incommodiouſneſs of the, pre- 
{ent Earth ; and from theſe rwo confiderations we 
may reaſonably infer, that the preſent ſtate of the 
Earth was not Original, but is a ſtate of ſubjc&tion 
to Vanity, wherein 1t muſt continue till the redemp- 
tion and reſtitution of all chings. ; | 
Burt beſides this general conſideration; there are 
many others, bath Natural and Theological againſt 
this. opinion, which the Authors of it, I bclieve, will 
find unanſwerable. As firſt, S. Peter's diſtinction be- 
ewixt the preſcnt Earth and the Antc-diluvian; and 
that in oppoſition to. certain profane perſons, who 
fſeem to have becn of the fame opinion with - theſe 
Authors,” namely, that the Heavgns and the Earth 
were the ſame now. that they had bcen from the be- 
g1nning, 'and that there had been no change in Na- 
cure, cither of late, or in former Ages ; Thelc S. Pe- 
ter confures and upbraids them with wiltul ignorance 
of the change that was brought upon Nature art the 
Deluge, or that the Ante-diluvian Heavens and Earth 
were of a 'diftcrent foxrm and conſtitution from the 
preſent, whereby that World was obnoxious to a 
Deluge of Warer, | as the preſent 1s to a Deluge of 
Fire. Let theſe Authors pur themlielves in the place 
of thole Objectors, and ſce what anſwer they can 
make to the Apoſtle, whom I leave to diſpute the 
cale with them. I hope- chey will not treat this 
- Epittle of S. Peter's ſo rudely as. Didymns Alexandrinus 
did;- an” ancient Chriſtian, and one of S. Jerow's 
Maſters, the was of the ſame opinion with thele Theo- 
logical Authors, and' ſo fierce 1n it, that ſeeing S. Pe- 
zer's doctrine here to be contrary, he faid this Epiſtle 
ot S. Peter's was cotrupted, and was not to be. re- 
ceiv'd into the Canon. And all this becaulc it taught 
that the Heavens and the Earth had chang'd char 
torm, and would do /{o again at the Conflagration ; 
 foas the fame World: would be Triformin ſucceſs of 
tame. We acknowledge his Expoſition of- S. Pies $ 
# | | words 


words to be yery true, but what he makes an argu- 
ment of the corruption of this Epiſtle, 1s rather, in my 
mind, a peculiar argument of its Divine Inſpiration. 
In the ſecond place, thele writers daſh upon. the old 
rock, the impoſhbility of cxplaining the Deluge ; it 
there were Mountains from the beginning, and the 
Farth then in the ſame form as it 15 now. Thirdly; 
they make the ſtate of Paradiſe as unintelligible as that 
of the Deluge ; For thoſe properties that are aſlign'd 
to Paradiſe by the Ancients, are mconfiftent with the 
preſent form of the Earth : As will appear in the Sc- 
cond Book. Laſtly, they muſt anſwer, and give an 
account of all thoſe marks which we have obſery'd in 
Nature ( both in this Chapter, and the Ninth, Tenth; 
and Eleventh; ) of fraftions, ruines, and diflolutions 


that have been on the Earth, and which we have. 


ſhewn to be inexplicable, unleſs we adnurt that the 
Earth was once 1n another form. 

Theſe arguments being premis'd, let us now bring 
their opinion clole to the Teſt, and fee in what man- 
ner theſe Mountains muſt have becn made accordin 


to them, and how the Chanel of the Sea, and all 


other Cavitics of the Earth. Ler us ro this purpoſe 
conſider the Earth again in that tranſient incompleat 


form which 1t had when the Abyſle cncompalt the ;,, . 


whole body of it ; we both agree that the Earth was 
once in this ſtate, and they ſay thatit came unmeds- 
ately our of this ſtate into its preſent form, there be- 
ing made by a ſupernatural Power a great Chanel or 


Dirch in one part of it, which drew off the Waters 


from the reſt, and the Earth which was {queez'd and 
forc'd out of this Ditch made the Mountains. So 
there is the Chanel of the Sea made, and the Moun- 
tains of the Earth ; how the ſubterrancous Cavities 
were made according to theſe Authors, I do not 
well know. | This I confeſs ſeems to me a very uw 
thought, and a-way of working very un-God-hke ; 

but however lct's have patience to exanune 1t 
And-in- the ' firſt place, 1f the Mountains were ta- 
ken out of the Chanel of the Sea, then they are equal 
ro it, and would fill it up if they were thrown in 
again. But theſe proportions upon examination will 
4 not 
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not agree';z for though the Mountains of the Earth 
be very great, yet they do not cqual by much the 
great Ocean. The Occan extends to halt che ſurface 
of the Earth ; and if you ſuppoſe the greateſt depth 
of the Ocean to anſwer the height of the greateſt 
Mountains, and the middle depth to the muddle ſort 
of Mountains, the Mountains ought to cover all the 
dry Land to make them anſwer to all the capacity of 
the Ocean ; whereas we ſuppos'd them upon a rea- 
ſonable computation to cover but the tenth part of 
the dry Land'; and conſequently, neither they, nor 
the Sca-chanel could have been produc'd in this man- 
ner, becauſe of their great diſproportion to one ano- 
ther. And the ſame thing appcars, if we compare 
the Mountains with the Abyls, which cover'd the 
Earth before this Chanel was made ; for this Chanel 
being made great cnough to contain all: the Abyſs, 
the Mountains taken out of it, muſt allo be qual to 
all che Abyſs, but the aggregate of the Mountains 
will not anſwer this by many degrees; for ſuppoſe 
the Abyſs was but half as deep as the deep Occan, 
to make this Calculus anſwer, al the dry Land ought 
to be cover'd with Mountains, and with Mountains 
as high as the Ocean is deep, or doubly high to the. 
de h of the Abyſs, becauſe they are but upon one 
half of the Globe. And this 1s the firſt argumenc 
againſt the reciprocal production of Mountains and 
the Sca, their incongruency or diſproportion. 
Secondly, we are to conſider that a great many 
- Mountains of the Earth are far diſtant from any Seas, 
as the great in-land Mountains of Afia and of Africk , 
and the Sermatickh, Mountains, and others 1n Europe, 
how were theſe great bodics flung thorough the Air 
from their reſpective Seas, whence they were taken, 
ro thoſe placcs where they ſtand 2 What appearance 
1s there in common reaſon, or credibility, that theſe 
huge maſles of Earth and- Stone that ſtand in the 
middle of Continents, were dug out 'of any Seas ? 
We think it ſtrange, and very deſervedly, thata little 
Chapel ſhould be tranſported from Paleſtine to Ira- 
ly over Land and Sea, much more the tranſportation 
of Mount Atlas or 7aurus thorqugh the Air, or of a 
range 
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nge of Mountains two or ' three. thouſand miles 
long, would ſurcly upon all accounts appear incon- 
| ous and incredible : . Beſides, nexther the hollow 
rm of Mountains, nor the ſtony matter + whereof 
they commonly conſiſt, agrees with 'that ſuppoſition, 
that they were preſt or taken'out of the Chanel of the 


, _ 
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Laſtly, We are to conſider that the, Mountains 
arc not barcly laid upon the Earth, as a Tomb-ſtone 
upon a Grayc, nor ſtand as Statues do upon a Pcde- 
ſal, as this Sermon ſeems to ſuppoſe ; but they are 
one. continu'd ſubſtance with the body of the Earth, 
and their roots reach into the Abyſs ; As the Rocks 
by the,Sca-fide go as deep as the bottom of the  Sca 
in one continu'd mals : And 'us a ridiculous thing to 
imagine the Earth firſt a plain ſurface, ' then all the 
Mountains ſet upon at, as Hay-cocks in a Field, ftand- 
ing upon their flat bottoms. There is no ſuch com- 
mon ſurface in Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch 
ſuper-additions, 'tis all one frame or mals, only bro- 
ken and disjoyntcd in the parts of it. To conclude, 
"ris not only the Mountains that make the incqualitics 
of the Earth, or their regularity of 1ts ſurtace, every 

* Country, every Province, cvery Field hath an uncqual 
and diftcrent fituation,, higher or lower, inchn'd 
more or leſs, and ſometimes one way, ſometimes ano- 
ther, you can ſcarce take a mules compals in any place 
where the ſurface of the ground contywues uniform ; 
and canyou 1magine that there were Moulds or Stones 
brought from the Sca-chanel to make all thoſe incqua- 
hties ? Or that-Earthquakes have been in every Coun- 
ty, and incvery Ficld ? The inner Veins and Larcs of 
the Earth arc alſo broken as well as the ſurface. 
Theſe muſt procced from univerſal cauſes, and all 
thoſe that have becn alledg'd, whether trom Philoſo- 
phy or Theology, are: but particular or Topical, I 
am fully ſatisfied, 1n contemplation of theſe things, 
and fo I think every unpreudic'd perſon may be, that 
to ſuch an irregular varicty of {ituation and | conſiru- 
Ction, as we {ce every where inthe parts of the Earth, 
nothing could anſwer but ſome univerſal concuſſion 
or diſlocation, in the nature of a general rune. 
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We have now finiſht this firſt part of our Theory, 

and all that concerns the Deluge or diffolution of 

the Earth ; and we have not only eſtabliſht our own 
Hypotheſis by, poliave arguments, bur” alſo produc'd 

and examin'd all ' fuppoſitions that have been offer'd 

by others, whethet Philoſophical or Theological, for 

the Explication of the fame things ; ſo as nothing 
ſcems now to remain further upon this ſubject. For 


” 


a concluſion' of all,'we will conſider, if you' pleaſe, 
the reſt 'of the Farths, or of the- Planets* within our 
Heavens, that appertain to the ſame common Sun ; 
to ſee, fo far as we can go by rational ' conjectures, 
if they be not of the ſame Fabrick, and have under- 
gone the like fate and forms with our Earth: Tr is 
now acknowledg'd by the generality of Learned: Men, 
that the Planets are Opake bodics, and particularly 
our next neighbour the Moon 1s known to be a 
Terraqueous, Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and 
Valleys, as our Earth does ; -and we haye no'rcaſon 
to bclieve bur that ſhe came 1nto thar form by a diſ- 
folution, or from hke cauſes as ear Earth did. Mer- 
cury is ſo near 'the Sun, that we cannot well diſccrn | 
his face, whether ſpotted or no, nor make a judg- 
ment of it. But as for Venus and Mars, if the ſpors 
thar be obſerved in them be their Waters or their 
Sea, as they arc in the Moon, 'tis likely They are alſo 
Terraqueous Globes, and in much what a hke form 
with the Moon and the Earth, and, for ought wc | 
know, from like cauſes. Particularly as to Venus, 'tis | 
De civ. Di 4 remarkable paſſage that S. Auſtin hath preſcrvy'd out 
b. 21: £5. of Varro, "he ſaith, That about the time of the great-De- 
luge there was a wonderful alteration or Cataſtrophe hap- 
pen'd to the Planet Venus, and that ſhe chang d her colour, 
form, figure; and magnitude. Thus is a great preſumpti- | 
on that ſhe ſuffer'd her diflolution about the ſame 
time that) our Earth did. I do not know that any 
ſuch thing is recorded concerning any of the other 
Planets, bur the body of Mars looks very rugged, bro- 
ken, and much diforder'd. | Ne 
Saturn and ger deſerve a diſtin&t conſideration, 
as having' ſomething particular 'and different from 
the reſt of the Planers. Sarzrn is remarkable for his 
| Hoop 
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Hoop or Ring, which ſeems to ſtand off from his bg- 
_ dy, and would ſtrongly induce- one to believe, that 
the cxteriour Earth of that Planet, at its diffolution, 
did not all fall in, but the Polar parts finking into 
the Abyſs, the middle or Xquinoctial parts till ſub- 
ſiſted, and bore themſelves up in- the nature of an 
Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge, as it were, 
built over the Sea of Saturn. Jupiter of all the Pla- 
nets I take to be moſt intire, and in an Ante-diluvian 
ſtate ; His Faſcie or Belts, as they call them, I ſhould 
els to be Waters, or the two frigid Zones, where 
is Waters fall and make two Canals in thoſe parts ; 
ſuch as we ſhall ſhow to have been in our Earth be- 2.5*%< 5: 
fore it was broke. This Planct without all doubt is © © 
turn'd about its Axis, otherwiſe how ſhould its Four 
Moons be carried about 1t ? Andthis 1s alſo colletted- 
from the motion of that ( permanent ) ſpot that 1s 
upon its body ; which ſpot I take to be cither a Lake, 
or a Chaſm and Hiatus into the Abyſle of the Planet ; 
that is part of the Abyſle open or uncover'd, like 
the Aperture we made in the Seventh Figure. And Chap. 6. 
this might cither have been left fo, by Providence, at ?** *7 
firſt, for ſome reaſons fitting that Earth, or 1t may 
have faln in afterwards, as Plato's Atlantis, or as Sodom 
and Gomorrha, as ſome judgment upon part of that 
World. However that be, as to the Belts of Jupiter, 
which arc the moſt remarkable Phenomenon of that 
Planet, I take them to be his Zones, and to he paral- 
lel with one another, and I believe alſo with his 
Fquator : But we muſt firſt know how his Poles he, 
and in what ſituation with the Ecliptick, and in what 
Aſpect, to us, before ſuch ng: can be certainly de- 
termin'd. In the mean time, it we have gueſt aright, 
that Fapiter 1s in an Antc-diluvian ſtate, I ſhould ra- 
ther expect to find the Figure of his Body, than of 
any other of the Planets, to be Oval or Oblong, ſuch 
as-our Earth was bcfore its Deluge. To conclude, 
ſccing all the Planets that arc plac'd in this Heaven, 
and are the foſter-children of this Sun, ſcem to have 
ſome affinity one with another, and have much whar 
the ſame countenance, and the ſame-general Pheno- 


mena; It ſcems probable that they riſe much wu 
fs ths 
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the fare way, and after the like manner as our Earth, 
each one from its reſpe&tive Chaos ; And that they 
had the ſame Elementary Regions ar firſt, and an cx- 


tcriour Orb form'd oyer their Abyſs: And laſtly, thar 


every one of them hath ſuffer'd, or is to ſuffer its 
Deluge, as our Earth hath done. Theſe, I fay, are 
probable conjectures according to the Analogy of 
Reaſon and Nature, fo far as we can determine any 
ug concerning things very remote and inacceſ- 

g 
And theſe things being thus, and our Theory of the 
Deluge and the Diſſolution which brought it, having 
fuch a general yin mee both with our Heavens 

Jus 


and our Earth, I think there is nothing but the 'un- 


couthneſs of the thing to ſome mens underſtandings, 
the cuſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the uncafincſs 
of cntring intoa new ſctt of thoughts, that can be a 
bar or hindrance to its reception. 
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